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Synopsis: 


Are you tired of feeling lost in a sea of doubts and difficulties, not knowing how to 
manage your emotions and find happiness in an increasingly complex world? Have you 
realized that education and society have prepared you for the academic and professional 
world, but not for facing daily challenges and finding meaning in your life? 


If you've asked yourself these questions, then this book 1s for you. With a practical 
and profound approach, this manual will take you back to a forgotten yet fundamental 
concept: the nobility of spirit. Through three main pillars - personal mastery, the mindset 
of the sage, and the vision of the hero - you will discover how to acquire the knowledge, 
sovereignty, and personal moral authority to cultivate well-being and harmony in your life. 


Moreover, this book doesn't stop there. In response to the growing forces of 
nihilism, cynicism, pessimism, and disbelief in the transcendent that increasingly govern 
contemporary societies, we advocate for the pursuit of an ineffable meaning in the 
universe, the possible existence of a creative intelligence, and contemplate the effective 
possibility of free will and a consciousness irreducible to matter. 


This book offers you fundamental tools and reflections in areas such as 
contemplative sciences, psychology, neuroscience, philosophy, and religion. With them, 
you will train essential faculties such as attention, compassion, and critical thinking, and 
develop a wiser perspective of the world. This will enable you to navigate the complexity 
of the modern world, find truth in a sea of superfluous information, and live a fuller and 
happier life. 


If you're ready to discover the nobility of spirit and explore the spiritual 
dimensions of the human being, then this book is for you. Through this manual, you will 
develop a spiritual philosophy that will help you be the hero of your own life, master your 
emotions, and find fulfillment in an increasingly challenging world. 
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Let's start the journey 


First blossoms, my life extended just to see them. 


Basho (0) 


Have you ever wondered if life has a purpose or meaning? If there's something 
more you need to achieve to find true happiness? What guidance should you follow to 
find genuine direction and purpose? These are some of the fundamental existential 
problems that lie at the heart of our motivations as human beings. 


Perhaps you're seeking some profound insight in this book. It may not be the 
first or last work to capture your interest. In this quest, you've likely browsed through 
bookstores and enjoyed many great reads spanning areas like science, spirituality, 
psychology, or philosophy. With this, you're probably seeking a learning that will help 
you reach a point of personal cultivation you yearn for. 


Maybe you prefer watching videos, attending talks, or listening to podcasts for 
more information on how to become a better person—perhaps wiser, or with greater 
understanding of right and wrong, or even smarter and happier, specifically, how to 
unlock greater potential. 


You might also do this in other aspects of your life. Maybe you're working on 
your physical appearance or health and are motivated to gather as much information as 
possible on how to do so. In such a case, you probably have some nutrition books in 
your library, training apps, follow fitness channels on social media, or go to the gym. 


Behind all this lies a common theme, as we seem immersed in the idea that we're 
going somewhere with all of this. We believe that we'll indeed become better people, 
better prepared, wiser, smarter, more attractive, and surely at the end of the process, 
much happier. 


However, what often eludes us is the realization that we rarely achieve the sense 
of fulfillment we envision. Have you noticed this phenomenon? Contrary to our 
predisposed assumptions, we find ourselves caught in a perpetual state of seeking. It's as 
if we're on an endless journey of self-discovery, continually adding to our reservoir of 
knowledge and experience. This constant longing implies that we never truly arrive at a 
final destination; instead, we're in constant motion. 


This dynamic also resonates in all broader aspects of life, including our 
professional pursuits, educational efforts, and interpersonal connections. Society 
conditions us to believe that throughout these journeys, we're on the path to the pinnacle 
of authentic happiness, wisdom, and fulfillment. However, as we reach the proverbial 
peaks, a sense of disillusionment permeates our satisfaction, leaving us with a bitter 
taste—a taste that acknowledges we have inadvertently overlooked the opportunity to 
savor the joy scattered along the journey itself. 


We can cultivate a philosophy of process and understand that the work never 
culminates, that what we do is largely an endless continuum. However, this reasoning 
skirts around the fundamental issue that persists in our lives regardless. Despite this, we 
continue to believe that in the next event, the next conference, the next book, the next 


mobile application, or the next course, the true answer still awaits us, or at least a better 
one, where we will finally discover something fundamental that will make us happier. 


What would happen if we changed perspective and for a moment contemplated 
the idea that there is nothing more to do? What if there is nothing more to learn? What if 
we don't need any more projects or goals to acquire genuine wisdom and well-being? 
Might there not be a certain eternal happiness, already present but escaping our view? 


You might think, "Of course I need projects!" or "I have a bunch of things to do 
in life before I depart!" "I still don't know enough to be happy!" Undoubtedly, we can 
do a lot of things, but doing them believing that we will reach a special place where true 
happiness resides is something that, throughout these pages, we'll see how it works 
against us and prevents us from experiencing happiness now. 


Beyond the realizations we may uncover along a journey of self-discovery, we 
must understand that our life, in a way, is a journey, a real one, to discover that there is 
no true journey. 


So, if we ask ourselves how our life is going and if we have found meaning, we 
see that our lives differ in many ways, but overall, socially and personally, there is a 
need for a greater sense of prosperity, a vision of what we can build, and it all boils 
down to settling for a certain status quo. But having a grand goal isn't enough either, as 
we tie ourselves to a future that doesn't exist and can cause us suffering. How can we 
see things in a more genuine way? 


Our conceptual reality comes into play here, particularly the image we hold of 
the world and how we wish reality to be. We want to feel happy, we desire to be 
immersed in sensations of deep relaxation and calm. There's always an idea or concept 
to which things should conform. This poses a fundamental issue, and one of the radical 
shifts in our perspective towards perceiving the world in favor of well-being lies in 
recognizing and living from how things truly are, from the genuine and direct state of 
our experiences, and changing the relationship we have with the dynamic and fleeting 
contents of our minds. 


"We don't want to feel bad", we think, but why do we assume we should feel 
differently? When we make that shift, what seemed like a problem isn't much of one 
anymore. 


In this sense, there's a constant intellectualization of experience by individuals. 
There's what is, and then there's what we think it is. The issue is that we often 
overanalyze things before taking action because our worldview, our thoughts about it, 
interfere in the sense that they set a series of standards about how reality should be, 
rather than letting it simply be as it is. Instead of staying genuine and letting processes 
flow, we interfere with the simplistic version of the world that is our conceptual 
thinking. 


Today, there's increasing discussion in academic and clinical mental health 
circles about promoting an acceptance of circumstances as they are. Essentially, this is 
crucial, as it implies a shift in perspective in our awareness that has enormous potential 
to foster our happiness, but there's a subtlety. 


In fact, it's perfectly okay not to accept reality. We don't have to accept genocide 
or the unjust death of a loved one, we don't have to accept a declining economic reality 
or the existence of poverty, but amid such circumstances, instead of battling against a 
reality we can't always control, we can embrace the small dose of humanity or well- 


being that still prevails, and thus, the best we can do to embrace the utmost happiness 
possible is to understand the circumstances that have befallen us, even if we don't 
morally accept them, and work towards everything that is good and embraces life, 
leaving a more open space now to work for change. 


And in this sense, one force that is truly transformative and positive is being 
enthusiastic about the future, both personally and collectively. Wanting reality to be 
different than it is exerts a negative psychological pressure that can lead to suffering, 
but considering that the future can be a prosperous and happy place is another matter 
entirely, and it's often missing from people's lives, which accentuates suffering. 


Because ultimately, if there's something this book aims to foster, it's working 
towards a heroic life, because within such a value system, applied to daily living, lies 
the possibility of cultivating greater well-being and happiness, regardless of 
circumstances. Fundamentally, the invitation is to cease all efforts. This may seem 
paradoxical, as on one hand, we advocate for equanimity in the face of reality and on 
the other, for working towards change (and enjoying the process). However, 
fundamentally, there's nothing to be done. In a fundamental sense, you don't need that 
new book with 10 techniques for positive thinking or the 10 rules for happiness and 
success. There's nothing to add to the experience and the current state. This is one of the 
crucial paradigm shifts. 


Because fundamentally, one of the things that most affects our well-being is the 
incessant concern that everything turns out a certain way. This tension grows over time 
and gives us no rest. The act of ceasing to seek things to be a certain way induces a state 
of relaxation: of loosening, of letting go; which brings great benefits to our psyche. Let 
the world be and let it carry us to where we need to arrive. 


And in this sense, the natural quality of consciousness, which we find hard to 
visualize, contains profound stability, calmness, and equanimity. It forms a powerful 
resource for having a much healthier relationship with the day-to-day experience. We 
don't need to be scholars beyond simply recognizing some fundamental aspects of our 
minds, mainly appreciating that our genuine nature is knowing and that the contents of 
consciousness are fleeting manifestations. This kick-starts the process of understanding 
that the essence lies in recognizing this nature and living from that recognition. 


As we'll see later on, this is the genuine click that mindfulness practice, used in 
all its depth, truly aims for—it's ultimately about recognizing and inhabiting that space 
of direct, non-conceptual experience of the world, perceiving the world prior to thinking 
about it. It represents seeing reality as it truly is. The next step of judging it, classifying 
it, and thinking about it is the illusion. 


As we'll see, in that space of non-conceptual identification, we discover that 
there's no sense, no success, no status, no separation between things, no judgment, no 
self-criticism, no demands, ideas don't condition us, there's no notion of future 
happiness, inner peace is already present in this world devoid of conceptual roots. That's 
where we should dwell, as much as we can, even if only momentarily, as a condition for 
genuine and lasting happiness. 


Because while critical thinking, reflection, and acquiring knowledge play an 
important role in our lives, the conceptual framework they entail generates and has 
generated mental fictions regarding happiness, self-esteem, meaning, life purpose, 
discomfort, how we should live, what's right and what's wrong, or how the world 
genuinely is, etc. This framework represents the basis of the unnecessary suffering 


generated in our lives and the blockage that prevents us from enlightening ourselves. 
Stepping out of that world and inhabiting consciousness as it is, is equivalent to 
awakening from the matrix, to leaving the cave of appearances and recognizing and 
discovering genuine existence, one that is light, free, unattached, and happy. 


And thus, once that click is made, we can continue reading numerous books and 
learning more and more things, and in this way, we can expand our knowledge and 
potentially elevate our wisdom, but now from a place of total rest, from the recognition 
that we are already whole, that we are already "enlightened" beings, that we no longer 
need to seek ways to be happy. It's only when we set aside the urgent longing to 
constantly seek that we truly begin to enjoy those things we experience in the search. 


As we'll see, seeking the Tao is to lose it, by ceasing to seek it is when we truly 
find it. And here we can substitute Tao for enlightenment, wisdom, or happiness. 


And this journey, even as we progress, presents challenges. One of the issues 
that perhaps takes the longest to recognize is that inner freedom isn't solely found at the 
mountaintop or in the nature of the forest, countryside, or beach. Naturally, we feel 
better and more mindful at certain life moments or when surrounded by awe-inspiring 
natural environments and landscapes. But upon returning from that world, it seems as 
though that inner freedom dissipates and negative thoughts, stress, anxiety, and the 
demands of daily life return. 


It's easy then to conclude that happiness lies only up there on the mountain, or in 
the forest, or in the beach cabin, or in those life moments we sometimes enjoy. 
Developing that quality we have there in the rest of our lives and in any place, perhaps 
takes the longest time, but it's possible to expand the space in which we live in that state 
day by day. 


To some extent, there's nothing wrong with personal growth, with working to 
bring out the best in oneself. But very often, this longing becomes something entirely 
self-centered and narcissistic, and self-care thus becomes the gravitational center of our 
lives, where all that matters is how we feel about our body image, our career success, 
how much money we have, if we have an attractive partner, etc., and other senses are 
left aside, especially when they focus on the well-being of others. 


And very often what happens is that the more we focus on seeking our own 
happiness, the more it eludes us because our actions don't revolve around those things 
that truly matter, and especially we fail to step out of ourselves and dedicate ourselves 
to a cause slightly greater than our immediate context. All our energy seems to be 
focused on the status of the "self", and while we must attend to our needs, we also 
deprive ourselves of a deeper well-being centered on the long-term development of 
character and noble qualities. 


We usually find the greatest joys and the greatest happiness in promoting well- 
being, resilience, calmness, and courage in others than when we focus on increasing our 
well-being by attending to purely personal elements, that is, devoid of contact with 
others. 


Life can be me, me, and more me. Well, let it be so if one prefers, but that path 
leads to a miserable life. On the other hand, since birth, there are powerful forces that 
trap us and pressure us to be good in the eyes of others, to conform, to set aside our 
interests to fit into the vision our family, friends, or society as a whole may have of 
what we should do and how we should think throughout our lives. If we fall within the 


scope of their influence, we also condition ourselves to experience unnecessary 
suffering. 


We cannot sacrifice our inner nature, our interests, nor confine the self to 
something extremely concrete; we must expand the boundaries of our ego to live from 
the wholeness that we are, including the other. 


Live for yourself, for without intimate contact with our own lives and interests, 
life loses its beauty and charm. Yet, concurrently, let's not believe that we are 
disconnected from others and from the rest of existence. This is the point we'll work on 
in some parts of this work, articulating this apparent paradox of self versus others. 


Life can be enjoyed; this notion isn't always fully present in people's minds, and 
we can do so through mutual consensus and voluntary agreements, with rationality and 
wisdom, building noble character. 


Because one of the noblest things we can do is develop the nobility of spirit and 
noble qualities of our character, as I'll mention later. This doesn't mean we are 
disconnected from others; on the contrary, through the development of these qualities, 
we improve everyone's existence by becoming role models in wisdom, equanimity, 
compassion, and resilience, allowing our qualities to reach others in mutual aid and 
respect for others. As we'll see, practicing meditation, for example, isn't a selfish act but 
a bridge of connection with everyone else. 


In contrast to this, we have the pursuit of status, admiration, and personal 
success devoid of deeper values, which only distances us from others and makes us 
unhappy. 


One reason is evident: the more immersed we are in ourselves, the more we see 
the supposed imperfections and how far we are from that ideal state we long for. But by 
stepping out of ourselves, we devote less attention and energy to those ruminations. On 
the other hand, humans experience happiness in connection with others, especially when 
our energies are useful in helping others in their difficulties and contributing to their 
happier living. 


The universe is immeasurable in its extent, and the time it encompasses is 
something our minds cannot conceive. Faced with such vastness, we must consider 
what truly makes sense and is worth doing in our short lives. And the simplest answer 
is: enjoy the time we have. It doesn't have to be anything deeper than that. 


So, what is the best thing we can do in this existence to enjoy the time we have? 
I believe it largely involves developing our character, flourishing in nobility of spirit, 
thus building a better world, helping others, and creating the psychological foundations 
to enjoy life. 


In this way, we can make this world a great place to live, where we respect 
nature and are in harmony with the diversity of life that inhabits the planet. We have 
enough resources as humanity to reduce distress and ensure that people can meet their 
basic needs. And thus, we can make external conditions as conducive as possible for our 
lives. But we must also cultivate resilience and the mental foundations to truly enjoy our 
existence. And this is where the psychological, spiritual, and philosophical 
developments of this work come into play. Not only because they help us build those 
foundations, but because reciprocally, those foundations help and drive us to build a 
better world, a place we can enjoy more fully. 
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We live in a part of the universe's history that is perhaps the most intriguing, 
where billions of stars and galaxies reside, and new celestial bodies and large cosmic 
structures are forming. In a very distant future, this may not occur anymore. 


These may be the best times in the history of the universe. And perhaps over the 
years, we may expand as a species to other corners of the cosmos, but that doesn't 
detract from the fundamental essence of human life, which is the full enjoyment of the 
vital experience that has befallen us; that doesn't change at any moment. Every era holds 
that seed of fulfillment, regardless of things like technological advancement. We can 
always make a significant difference with few resources, while also understanding how 
many of the problems affecting people today are actually due to the advancement of 
"modernity", or rather, "postmodernity”. 


With that in mind, what is this book exactly about? Well, nowadays, there's a 
growing conversation about the fact that we often grow up in an educational 
environment that prepares us with skills for the academic, industrial, and work world, 
but not necessarily for life, for facing the challenges of daily living and managing our 
emotions and responses to life's ups and downs. It is of fundamental importance now 
more than ever to have access to a work of this kind that serves as an anchor and 
resource to which we can turn and that provides us in a single treatise with a text that is 
sufficiently deep and comprehensive and has a prolonged relevance, something like a 
manual for cultivating well-being and wisdom. 


A significant part of the work to promote a change of consciousness and increase 
well-being and personal fulfillment in individuals lies in delivering the message, rather 
than developing new knowledge, but in scaling education, bringing key concepts to as 
many people as possible. Much of the game is played in terms of the well-being and 
prosperity of individuals. Professionals in the field linked to well-being, both physical 
and mental, must increasingly focus on this aspect to generate a greater impact. 


But this is not a specific book about well-being; rather, it is a book about how to 
introduce ourselves to mental and spiritual mastery, from which emanates a sense of 
genuine happiness and well-being, where we can free ourselves from that eternal search 
to reach a place we never seem to arrive at. 


It's about learning about the mindset of the master or the wise mindset, and 
living more and more in this world from that frame of reference and becoming masters 
ourselves, polishing our person until our happy and compassionate nature shines. And 
true to a Taoist sense, perhaps the best way to seek this is precisely by not seeking, as 
highlighted earlier, something we will delve into more detail throughout the work. 


I certainly hope this treatise also challenges us philosophically and puts on the 
table an imprint of experiencing and thinking about grand projects, but from another 
framework that resonates with well-being and the important things in the world, 
allowing us to aspire to great goals that propel us again towards a transcendent sense of 
how things can be, while living from what is. 


This book then aims to bring us closer to spiritual and mental mastery in contrast 
to the persistent and widely spread pseudo-spirituality of today. A pseudo-enlightened 
person could very well be someone who constantly identifies with a multitude of 
positive thoughts about things like non-duality and the absence of the ego, topics we'll 
explore in the following chapters. But pseudo-spirituality gives us the vision of a 
seductive path that is actually empty of useful content. 
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And many times, there is also the fact that it is difficult to convey with words 
understandings that take time to cultivate and are more experiential rather than 
conceptual. In this particular world, words don't always convey exactly what we're 
referring to. That's why practice is fundamental, an aspect that will be emphasized in 
this book. 


One objective of this work is to impart teachings that are condensed enough so 
that we can learn what is fundamental, start training ourselves in the short and medium 
term, and from day one begin to anchor the learnings. While scientific literature 
demonstrates how meditators with much experience (even decades) possess exceptional 
cognitive-emotional skills, the reality is that it doesn't take more than a few months to 
notice very significant stable changes in our way of seeing the world and experiencing 
life. 


This isn't a preaching of minimal effort based on today's culture of "everything 
has to be now"; we simply adhere to the current of authors and teachers who teach that 
we don't actually need years of contemplation at the top of a mountain, nor long hours 
of formal meditation every day to recognize the luminous quality of our conscious 
nature and open ourselves to wisdom and compassion, and ultimately, cultivate mastery. 
In this specific sense, our brains don't need to change so much, really, to the point that 
even if we didn't find any major changes at the neuronal level, we could still notice 
substantial differences in our relationship with experience. 


It's often said that, evolutionarily speaking, we're not wired for experiencing 
well-being; rather, suffering and discomfort tend to weigh more heavily in our lives and 
linger longer than positive experiences. However, well-being possesses a natural and 
profound quality, rooted in the fact that, at any given moment, the conditions of our 
existence are actually quite good. The issue is that we often fail to notice all those 
aspects that could be wrong but aren't. 


Let's imagine a typical day in our lives where nothing particularly negative has 
happened. It could be a dull day or one with its ups and downs, like a work argument 
putting us in a bad mood, but nothing beyond that. We'd hardly label it as a very good 
day, or an interesting day, or a day of peace and harmony. Instead, it would either be 
another ordinary day or one with a stumble, where complete happiness hasn't arrived 
but is on a certain horizon associated with projects, plans, and goals to achieve. 


Now, imagine that a few days later, we find out that a close family member has 
contracted a life-threatening illness. If we compare this new situation, under this new 
perspective, that boring and inconsequential day was actually quite good, as everything 
was going relatively well. We might even wish to return to that day, where things 
weren't so bad after all. 


While we may not be going through a situation like that now, at some point, 
we'll experience something related to that dimension of life we tend to reject: illness, 
conflicts, job losses, crises, etc. This makes the present moment inevitably a state of 
unprecedented natural and profound well-being, which we often fail to appreciate fully. 


Right now, we are immersed in a naturally satisfying experience; the key is 
learning to grasp and contemplate it in this sense. We're not suffering from a toothache, 
we haven't been fired from work, and we've had the chance to see our family and 
friends. And when something like this occurs, that's where we must also see the radical 
well-being that emerges from everything that isn't happening to us. We have a 
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toothache, but our stomach and head don't hurt at the same time, and the other aspects 
of our life are still okay. 


"All the worlds in the ten directions are one bright pearl", commented a great 
master in Dogen's Shobdgenzo, Treasure of the True Dharma Eye, a collection of Zen 
Buddhism fascicles by Dogen Zenji. Approaching from the Zen kOan perspective, it 
speaks to the absence of vastness or smallness, neither round nor square, neither relative 
nor absolute. In a way, it speaks to the non-duality of things and our trap of categorizing 
and separating the world. The great pearl is this moment, which is an eternity. Above 
all, it's an expression in the language of an intimate and untransmissible experience (1; 
author’s translation from Spanish). 


Approaching it from a different angle, the world is filled with pearls, with 
moments of insight that open us not to another world but to this one, to discover what 
has always been there and is perfect and appreciable in all its simplicity and naturalness. 
It's the place where true happiness and wisdom reside. 


From the ancient wisdom of philosophers and masters to the current realm of 
academia and rigorous science, there's a spectrum of pearls about the nature of 
happiness and radical shifts in our consciousness of the world scattered throughout 
literature and oral teachings, often hidden and not condensed, making it challenging for 
such important messages to reach people effectively and ensure their well-being. 
Throughout my journey as a psychologist, neuroscientist, scholar, and most importantly, 
as a person, I have come across these pearls and worked on them. In this more detailed 
treatise, I attempt to condense everything in an accessible and practical manner for the 
reader. 


Thus, this book is a combination of developments, research, and accumulated 
culture around the most important aspects we must consider to promote our well-being, 
regulate reactivity to stressors, foster a more objective view of reality, and cultivate 
attitudes of compassion and interpersonal generosity. In each chapter, we will find 
different key insights for the cultivation of happiness, purpose, wisdom, and mastery. 


As a psychologist, I have been struck by the advantages that contemplative 
science presents in many aspects compared to current psychology. Unlike modern 
psychology, various contemplative sciences and practices have a very ancient history 
and tradition, with the advantage of having been refined over hundreds of years with the 
contributions of countless scholars and sages. The result is a science of the mind that 
boasts exceptional richness and a vast array of practices to cultivate certain states, traits, 
and attitudes that greatly contribute to well-being and the flourishing of our potential as 
human beings. 


In comparison, current psychological science is only just reaching such levels of 
utility. That's why this book presents a strong component of knowledge based on 
contemplative sciences, from which practices like mindfulness emerge. 


Currently, modern psychology has begun to incorporate tools from 
contemplative traditions and has delved into a good deal of formal research, and the 
future holds promise in this regard. However, it's important to note that the clinical 
resources of modern psychology for addressing various disorders and diverse 
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manifestations of human suffering, despite significant advancements, still have a long 
way to go to match the effectiveness of treatments that exist, for example, in the 
medical field. In this sense, contemplative tools are extremely useful in starting to 
balance this scale. 


In this work, there will naturally be criticisms of many conceptual frameworks 
and current ways of engaging with suffering and its regulation. For instance, Jon Kabat- 
Zinn in his introduction to "Mindfulness-Based Cognitive Therapy for Depression" talks 
about how we live in a world today that primarily seeks to "do", where psychotherapy 
gets caught up, in which the focus is on accomplishing things to get from point A to 
point B, and little attention is paid to "being” (2). 


The focus on "being" brought into therapy means living healthily, engaging in 
meaningful projects and activities, but without losing sight of living with what is, 
without striving for it to be different, ceasing to fight against the world and believing we 
can escape it and control it, and seeing things more objectively and responding in a 
healthier way to the things that happen. 


On the other hand, we live under a certain fixation with classifications in the 
field of mental health. There are personality disorders, mood disorders, behavioral 
disorders, etc., with a large number of syndromes with statistically related symptoms. 
Without diminishing the importance of the positive and beneficial aspects of diagnoses 
and without diminishing the impact of advancements in psychodiagnosis today, when it 
comes to the practical aspects of managing certain issues, much of the time and effort 
spent getting the diagnosis right doesn't always seem to translate into more effective 
treatment. 


This approach is probably related to the medical model of thinking about illness 
in humans. When someone is sick, a diagnosis is sought (the causes and their 
interrelationship), and then the appropriate treatment is applied. But does this make 
sense for psychology? Ultimately, this book will argue that for effective psychological 
intervention, in many cases, rather than doing a series of things in response to a 
diagnosis, it involves not doing or doing less, for which the diagnosis, while important, 
loses some weight, focusing instead on working on experiencing the nature of 
consciousness as it has always been. 


This changes the relationship with the world and with what we experience, 
understanding from day one that we can approach our issues from a different 
perspective. But usually, we view things with the label of good or bad ("I have anxiety 
and it shouldn't be this way", "this behavior is wrong", etc.), we are categorical and fail 
to realize that what we perceive as negative or wrong in our lives is not reality itself, but 
rather part of learning, evolution, and one's own path, where we can always transform, 
from an existential perspective, what has already happened and is unchangeable into a 


tool that shapes the future for the better. 


In essence, we anchor ourselves in "this is okay to be this way and this is not", 
and we overlook a healthier relationship with our experience. I think of the "I don't want 
them to suffer" that we often hear from parents towards their children, but in what world 
does a person not suffer? Paradoxically, when we stop seeing suffering as something to 
be alienated from reality but rather as part of it, we actually spare ourselves a great deal 
of the discomfort in our lives. 


There's a lot of talk lately about happiness, what it is and what it isn't. There are 
some excellent works in the field. However, this isn't just another book about happiness, 
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the deception of happiness, or an approach to the hedonism-happiness confusion. 
Instead, we'll explore how we can highlight and integrate developments on these topics 
with factors such as rationality, meditation, balance, and ethics, among others. The tone 
of this work focuses on the insights that center around happiness in connection with 
mastery and wisdom, which need to be more widely disseminated based on existing 
works, where we can consider what they imply, how we can incorporate them, and how 
to reflect more deeply on these. 


This book doesn't have an exclusively psychological approach. Instead, it 
represents an integrative approach to contemplative sciences, academic knowledge in 
psychology and neuroscience, and also presents approaches to some philosophical, 
religious, and cultural aspects relevant to the theme, from a reflective standpoint. 
Nonetheless, I'd like to highlight some aspects of the current mental health landscape 
that are relevant to this work. 


First and foremost, without falling into an archaic approach, because it's 
certainly not, much of modern psychological distress stems from living in a poorly 
designed and neglected city, overcrowded, with people trapped in a corrupt financial 
system, experiencing work overload, with minimal attention to nutrition, physical 
exercise, and time spent in nature, compounded by the increasingly widespread abuse of 
substances, largely to cope with all of this. 


To this, we must add a new aspect: the digitization of our interactions and our 
time. Instead of meeting friends to play sports, we spend more time alone, with our 
attention focused on multiple digital applications, which, incidentally, not only 
represent qualitatively inferior recreational activities but also trap and drain the 
attentional resources of our brains and prevent other attributes of our cognition, such as 
imagination, creativity, or relaxation, from flourishing. 


In the case of mental health, professionals sometimes encounter a distrustful 
attitude from people who say they don't believe in psychologists, that psychological care 
doesn't work for them, that they would never go to a professional, or that they have tried 
going, but it hasn't helped them resolve their emotional issues. 


It's common to find ourselves in a situation where we have to clarify that there's 
no need to believe in psychologists because psychology is not a belief but a science 
backed by evidence. 


However, alongside this, it's true that there isn't a sense of self-reflection among 
mental health professionals to acknowledge that what we observe in the population is an 
indicator that people aren't able to establish a direct relationship between attending a 
psychologist and resolving their emotional difficulties. It's very different from going to 
the doctor, as in that field, a relatively quick resolution of the problem is often expected. 


So, what's missing then? Perhaps greater effectiveness in treatments through 
more appropriate tools that have a high impact on people's mental health. I believe these 
tools exist, but they're not being taught and applied on the scale where they are most 
needed. That's why we need to evaluate some aspects of current psychology that need to 
be reformulated and improved. 


For decades, the field of clinical psychology and mental health, in general, has 
been focused on the diagnosis and psychopathological treatment, with few 
comprehensive solutions (the vast majority still in their infancy, such as the positive 
psychology movement) to offer psychological processes aimed at training anyone to 
improve their well-being, regulate reactivity to stressors, promote a more objective view 
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of reality, and foster attitudes of compassion and interpersonal generosity. 


The focus on specific psychological treatment of mental disorders often seems 
restricted to individuals’ specific issues, proving insufficient to address (and tends to 
overlook) training in positive qualities and tools to manage the normal circumstances, 
changes, and everyday problems that afflict those who seek therapy (but are not 
necessarily their primary reason for seeking help), and generally also those who do not 
seek psychological counseling. 


Furthermore, the dimension related to the sense of our lives is often neglected 
and generates specific problems that are not linked to the classical genesis of 
psychopathology proposed by various schools of thought. 


There's also a need to address gaps in current psychotherapeutic paradigms. For 
example, many current psychological approaches, including cognitive-behavioral 
therapy, while effective for various disorders, have various shortcomings in dealing 
with deeply ingrained beliefs in individuals of an experiential nature not susceptible to 
reasoning and direct thought work, a factor that also naturally occurs in the general 
population and for which tools focusing on these aspects have not been widely 
extended, thus diminishing the effectiveness of therapeutic processes. 


In other words, it's often extremely difficult in the therapeutic context to modify 
a person's dysfunctional beliefs through the pathways proposed by commonly used 
psychological models. 


On the other hand, approaches that attempt to delve into this aspect are not 
effectively accompanied by an adequate theoretical learning process that complements 
them in their most pragmatic sense. 


Moreover, individuals who seek therapy often have difficulty generalizing the 
approach from one problem to another, as the therapeutic focus tends to be more 
conceptual rather than on training attentional and experiential skills to manage daily 
experiences in an even-handed and integrated manner. This undermines the acquisition 
of new ways to handle stress and promote well-being outside the specific circumstances 
that led to seeking therapy. 


The latest evidence from neuroscience confirms the need, in many mental health 
approaches, to change certain treatment paradigms, and in some cases, to push towards 
a therapy more focused on training the regulation of our experience, promoting long- 
term structural effects, akin to training a specific motor skill. 


Tools provided by contemplative psychology (such as various types of 
meditative practices) address this issue. It's observed that an experiential-based 
approach to negative experiences could facilitate better mood regulation compared to an 
evaluative approach. This corroborates evidence showing that individuals trained in 
mindfulness meditation, for example, seem to have a strategic advantage in processing 
negative emotions and emotional regulation in general. 


Therapeutic alternatives, from the humanistic realm to a certain extent, also shy 
away from a widespread use of experiential techniques and practices for individual 
training. Likewise, other popular therapies such as psychodynamic ones also emphasize 
conceptual models for addressing problems, relying on reasoning and dialogue with the 
therapist. Similarly, in this approach and others, working with the present moment is 
often sidelined in favor of analyzing past experiences, even from years ago. 
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On the other hand, psychology, in general, has focused on reassessing external 
situations or controlling the manifestation of emotions in behavior. The accumulation of 
current evidence suggests that it's more effective for emotional regulation to train skills 
to handle thoughts and emotions as they arise and deactivate their potential harmful 
effects as they emerge (a notion found partially, for example, in Beck's cognitive 
therapy), as opposed to introspectively analyzing past conditioning or episodes of acute 
stress. 


Buddhism, through its metaphors, particularly speaks to this point about why 
delving into the thoughts and causes of something isn't always the most appropriate 
immediate strategy. It's the tale of the man wounded by an arrow in the chest, who, 
before attending to his wound, must ponder things like what wood the arrow is made of, 
what kind of bird its feathers come from, or which craftsman constructed it, and so forth 
with all possible questions. 


In real life, doing so would be foolish. The fact is, there are situations that won't 
be improved by adding more thought. Thus, when we're victims of a painful emotion, 
believing that we'll solve the problem by searching for its causes and endlessly 
ruminating on it is likely to exacerbate the issue. The most urgent thing is to work with 
the emotion itself and generally learn how to live with them, disarming their harmful 
effects. 


Furthermore, when the fury of an emotion subsides, generally the reasons that 
triggered it no longer seem so dramatic to us (3). We can handle the situation at the 
moment, then we gradually learn that the causes are no longer so relevant. 


On the other hand, there has also emerged the systemic approach, particularly in 
family-systemic therapy. We can highlight the favorable point of understanding that a 
person and their behavior form an interdependent relationship with their surroundings, 
in this case with their family, but we could also extend it to society and a particular 
culture. This understanding and its practical application in psychotherapy are significant 
advancements. 


However, while this point is crucial, we must not make the mistake of entering 
into an area where individual and subjective value of personal responsibility is 
diminished and shifted onto the environment. This line of thinking can foster a 
viewpoint in which our happiness depends on circumstances, excessively constraining 
an individual's possibilities to the circumstances of their surroundings, when in reality, 
it's healthy to understand that regardless of circumstances, we can respond in a healthy 
manner and find happiness regardless of the particular characteristics of our lives. 


We must also understand the limitations that we cannot always work with the 
family. Taken to an extreme, we cannot expect to solve a person's problems by solving 
the problems of the entire society, something that is beyond our reach and ultimately 
can lead to a pessimistic and helpless attitude. 


The point is that, despite the family one has been born into or despite society, 
among other factors, one can act responsibly and take charge of things, which generates 
an attitude of empowerment that in the long run is much healthier and fosters positive 
change in society and culture. 


This is, however, a tricky matter to understand, as we must also consider the 
quality of our experience, which often simply manifests itself. Here, free will comes 
into play, a factor we will analyze later on. 
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Except for some specific approaches such as cognitive-behavioral therapy, in 
general, therapeutic processes do not promote, based on evidence, a relearning of our 
overall worldview on specific aspects that promote our well-being, such as the 
misconceptions we have about happiness, ego, or the impermanence of events and 
things. 


For example, many of these popular and classic models within psychology and 
psychotherapy (including the psychodynamic model), while addressing the issue of 
narcissism as a deeply ingrained pattern in some individuals, do not tackle the overall 
negative aspects of an excessive focus on the self or ego, at the expense of holistic 
views, interdependence among individuals, and compassion towards others, as 
promoted by contemplative practices and positive psychology, which play a significant 
role in fostering well-being. 


A major issue with current psychotherapies is that we continue to feed into 
consoling the "self" that suffers and developing ways to build a better-adapted or 
prepared "self" to handle demanding and changing realities. The thing is, that "self" 
doesn't exist; it's an illusion. There's no "self" that suffers, there's only suffering. When 
we understand this, the quality of experience becomes less egocentric, and we realize 
that it's simply a manifestation of consciousness resulting from an interplay of 
phenomena, lacking the transcendence and permanence we believe it has. 


The pain we feel, often elevated to a pedestal, is our pain, our discomfort, thus 
feeding an ego that thrives on the quality of conscious experience. The step towards true 
mental health is freeing ourselves from the notion of relevance and importance that we 
attribute to something that is a transient phenomenon that no ego is truly experiencing. 


If we understand that the pain is not specifically ours but an interdependent 
manifestation of phenomena, completely decentralized, its ability to overwhelm us is 
greatly reduced. We can simply pay attention to it and let it be part of our consciousness 
in the moment; that discomfort is also an opportunity to develop the quality of attention 
we work on with meditation. 


I'd also like to mention that numerous studies and recent findings on human 
psychology seem not to be efficiently condensed in clinical practice, or at least, it 
happens in a process that takes a long time. 


In this sense, the innovative step in psychology is moving at a rather slow pace, 
which is still relevant. However, in the approach of this work, we rediscover somewhat 
forgotten or inadequately addressed things, rather than delving into more recent 
discoveries, again because the richness in the development of practices nurtured by 
scholars and sages over the centuries far surpasses many current psychological 
approaches. In this approach to rediscovery, we come to appreciate phenomena related 
to the dynamics of our experience and consciousness once more. 


One of the things we'll explore is that from the field of contemplative 
psychology and positive psychology, a wide range of experiential tools and theoretical 
learnings are promoted based on a considerable body of evidence that allows for 
comprehensive work in any individual (outside of consultation for a specific problem). 
These tools enable us to reduce our reactivity to stressors, develop equanimity, gain a 
more objective view of reality, foster conditions that promote general well-being, evoke 
attitudes of compassion and generosity towards our close bonds and community, while 
also refining that dimension called "the sense of life", understanding the person as a 
project in construction. 
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Throughout this work, we'll encounter a series of fundamental insights and 
practical reflections that we can adopt. These insights will allow us to understand and 
cultivate lasting happiness, promote true wisdom, balance, tolerance, and compassion 
towards ourselves and others, guiding us towards the path followed by every master. 


They're not a set of things to obtain what we want and be successful, but rather 
to experience that we can be even-tempered and happy even on the journey towards 
those things, even without obtaining them, focusing instead on cultivating character, 
nobility of spirit, and genuine enjoyment of life. 


We can thus alleviate the anxiety from the frenzied pursuit of success and 
prestige, and ultimately, manage to obtain those things if they happen and truly enjoy 
what they can offer us, without false expectations. 


Therefore, this work has a fundamentally practical nature regarding how we 
bring the experience of insight into our everyday lives: work, relationships, 
expectations, problems, etc. In this way, it aims to be that manual we turn to in order to 
return to these essential insights and gradually incorporate them into our lives. 


So, I invite you to reflect together and accompany me on this little journey back 
to the present, to discover what has always been there, hidden. 


Thought and emotion versus contemplation and practice 
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Purple lily, I gaze at you and within me this poem grows. 


Basho 


Learning the facts is not enough to guide our behavior 


Once upon a time, a story was told of a Zen monk who was chased by a tiger. 
Fleeing, he fell off a cliff, clutching onto a bush protruding from the rocks. Above him, 
the tiger lurked with no escape in sight. He was, in other words, caught between a rock 
and a hard place. In that moment, the monk noticed a flower blooming beside the bush, 
he beheld its beauty, and thus, the monk became enlightened. 


How could someone achieve enlightenment in such dire circumstances? Spiritual 
enlightenment sounds more like the result of a serene meditative journey, contemplating 
the sounds of a waterfall in the midst of a forest. Yet, how often can we experience such 
environments in our lives? 


The reality is that many times we are trapped in complex lives with difficult 
decisions, weighing pros and cons on either side. We lead busy lives, laden with stress, 
fears, expectations, anxiety, anguish, and so on. 


True well-being and a shift in our conscious experience don't necessarily involve 
escaping life's vicissitudes. Like the monk's case, difficulties exist and are part of life. 
Instead, it's about perceiving, in moments of greatest hardship, that flower peeking out 
from the rock. 


The monk's story speaks of a mindful attitude toward experience that manages to 
notice things that another person in the same circumstances might never have seen. In 
this way, the notion of enlightenment as developed in disciplines like Zen deals with 
how we can open ourselves to contemplate what remains hidden even in difficult times. 
It shows us that we are alive, that we still have health, that we can still spend an evening 
with our family, or ultimately that everything is transient and circumstances will 
eventually change. Enlightenment is realizing how things already are and always have 
been. 


This focus on experience, on contemplating things and realizing what is, 
constitutes something crucial for well-being and wisdom. However, we often place 
almost exclusive emphasis on thought and ideas when it comes to cultivating happiness. 
We believe that by reflecting on things or even by learning more and knowing all 
possible facts about something, we will make better decisions and better guide our 
conduct. 


This isn't without some truth, and we should strive for balance, but the point is 
that we delegate too much trust in improving our behavior and our happiness to this 
factor, without realizing that it often deceives us. 


This focus on the intellectual, the factual, and reasoning interferes with two 
crucial facts: a) our ability to modify mental frameworks, that is, to be flexible in how 
we perceive reality and how we modify the way we see things, and b) our ability to 
guide our behavior more in line with cultivating happiness. 
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With this, we are not saying that alternatively we should "think", for example, 
with our emotions, or let them express themselves in all their splendor. It's not about 
that debate, because we can equally feel things incorrectly, and the reality is that our 
intuitions are far from perfect (4). Rather, the point lies in how we relate to reality and 
the significance this holds in determining our behavior. 


Why do we say we can learn the facts, yet they still don't guide our behavior? In 
Social: Why Our Brains Are Wired to Connect (5), author Matthew Lieberman 
elaborates on how we know today, with considerable certainty, that one of the primary 
sources of happiness and well-being in individuals stems from our interpersonal 
relationships: our meaningful connections with others, including family, friends, 
partners, etc. 


However, despite often being aware of this fact, we tend to prioritize other 
things, such as a better position at work, which often involves more dedication and less 
time for social activities with family and/or friends, under the idea that it will make us 
happier. The result often turns out to be the opposite; we compromise our happiness for 
something culturally believed to be a greater source of well-being when it actually isn't. 
We can acknowledge this fact by studying it or experiencing it directly, and in both 
cases, we often stumble over the same obstacle again. The author himself comments on 
his own experience, being an expert in the field, and knowing that a new position of 
greater academic relevance was not better than prioritizing his interpersonal 
relationships, yet he still found himself inclined towards the former. 


Like this case, there are abundant examples, such as leaving our home country 
and leaving our family to pursue our career, accepting a higher-ranking position of 
greater responsibility merely for prestige, or focusing on studies when we are young and 
postponing our romantic relationships. We think there will be time for those other 
things later, but we stand on the mistaken idea that one thing can substitute (at least 
momentarily) for the other. Our career is a means to cultivate a sense of purpose and 
well-being, but we misunderstand the hierarchy of what truly contributes to happiness. 
We can know all the facts, and that doesn't change our behavior; that is, the knowledge 
of what makes us happy often does not translate into the truly pertinent decisions 
derived from that knowledge. 


Why does this happen? Well, here we misunderstand the hierarchy of weights 
that drive our behavior. Intellect and factual knowledge often have less force than our 
habits, impulses, or experiential learnings, and in fact, they are quite clumsy forms 
when it comes to perfect execution of actions. While a person with broad factual 
knowledge in various areas has a strategic advantage, we must also consider the poor 
decisions and unhappiness that often even a highly educated person tends to cultivate, 
so it's not an antidote. Often, all those facts and the cold, rational knowledge of 
something are completely overshadowed by the more powerful emotions that pull us in 
the other direction. 


This is relevant concerning the way even in psychology, issues are often 
addressed. In cognitive psychology, for example, there's the so-called ABC model (in a 
behavior, A represents the triggers that initiate the process, B the thoughts that arise 
from the trigger, and C the reactions). In the clinical cognitive domain, the focus is on 
thoughts, on the B, to modify how we see A and consequently how we respond (C). 
What we'll see next is that focusing on intellectual, logical, cold, or reflective ways of 
processing information from our experience often hinders the change in how we think 
and directly affects our ability to handle difficult emotions and solve problems. 
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We tend to theorize and then prioritize our mental models of how things are or 
will be, we rehearse scenarios and draw conclusions, and instead of working with direct 
experience, we stick with the idea of how things supposedly are. 


And so, we don't delve deeper or opt for direct knowledge of experience, which 
would allow us to observe things more firsthand, even though direct knowledge often 
gives us a different perspective and shakes up our schemes of what we believe to be 
true. 


The issue is that we think about how things are instead of experiencing how they 
really are. We should open ourselves more to the world and see reality firsthand. 


In this way, as a society, we tend not to have a contemplative attitude towards 
thoughts and ideas; instead, we take their content very seriously, meaning we have an 
attitude where we treat various thoughts, ideas, and concepts of all kinds as truths. 
However, when we simply treat thoughts and ideas as mere manifestations in our 
consciousness, we change the relationship we have with our notions of reality. We no 
longer act as if our ideas were truths written in stone, and thus we begin to become 
significantly more flexible. But even more relevant is that those beliefs and thoughts 
start to lose the ability to condition and manipulate us, and ultimately, through a 
skeptical attitude that begins to revalue doubt, we gain profound freedom. 


At the heart of contemplation lies doubt, and skepticism, rather than belief and 
absolute truth, becomes the standard of a more open consciousness. Our cognition is 
tinged with a whole framework of assumptions and models. When we encounter a 
problem with our work, with our partner, with society, with culture, etc., there lies a 
particular relationship with these notions, which, for the most part, rather than helping 
to solve problems, disables us from visualizing the solution. 


Zen speaks to us in this regard of the beginner's mind. Each moment is the first; 
that is, it is the first time we encounter this. It also speaks of emptying the mind; the 
empty mind can harbor new insights. Much knowledge prevents us from seeing new 
things because we are rigidly structured in certain ways of thinking and what we assume 
are facts of reality that admit no dispute. Having a beginner's mind, emptying the mind, 
and also unlearning what we have learned to deconstruct ourselves implies being truly 
open to whatever the world presents to us. 


The Enlightenment era in the West has left us a legacy where progress and 
cultural awakening (the "enlightenment") are equated as a movement towards the 
intellectual, the rational, science, and knowledge. But from the contemplative tradition, 
it is indeed doubt rather than knowledge that is the key and the engine of enlightenment. 
And, in fact, it is what has really propelled the progress of science and genuine progress 
towards truth. Great doubt implies great enlightenment, little doubt implies little 
enlightenment. We will revisit this point in Chapter 8. 


Let's now consider a specific example. In the realm of cultivating our happiness, 
well-being, and healthier and more objective ways of seeing reality, we are accustomed 
to the level of saying how something should be done rather than actually engaging in 
the training itself. In other words, we try to think about the mechanism towards well- 
being instead of actually practicing it. 


Let's say we want to learn to shoot a basketball accurately or to hit a good 
backhand in tennis. The instructor can provide us with all the steps we need to execute 
the movement properly. Then we have two alternatives: we can either remember the 
steps the instructor gave us (declarative knowledge that we can explain to someone else) 
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and when we need to shoot or hit the backhand, recall those instructions and do our 
best. Or we can directly practice the movements the instructor indicated to us over and 
over again until we do it naturally and without having to remember what was said. In 
the latter case, that execution we acquire becomes non-declarative knowledge, 
something we know how to do with our motor system that knows perfectly the complex 
sequence of movements. 


What happens in the first case? Well, our execution will be clumsy, slow, and 
we won't be very effective at shooting or hitting the ball. We have to be remembering 
everything; in fact, we could say that we haven't even learned to shoot; we only know 
intellectually how to do it, but we don't know it "for real", meaning we haven't put it 
into practice. In the second case, we have trained our body, and after a while, we 
improve to the point where we learn to do it naturally. In this latter case, we will be 
faster and more accurate. 


The same thing happens when it comes to happiness and well-being; the 
problem is that we dedicate too much effort to facing things and cultivating a supposed 
happiness from the conceptual-intellectual level, using thought as the main tool, instead 
of training ourselves in happiness. We spend a lot of time in the conceptual world, 
theorizing, planning, and thinking about how things are and will be, and we generally 
overvalue theoretical knowledge. 


The problem arises when we substitute the direct experience of the things we 
think and plan for the intellectual plane where we remain. When we enter the world of 
experience and start working on happiness and well-being from an experiential level, 
we realize that things turn out to be different from how we thought, moreover, we 
discover that what we think conditions how we see the experience we ultimately have. 


This is one of the points that makes, despite knowing theoretically how 
something is supposed to be, said knowledge does not ultimately guide our behavior, in 
the sense that what we do will eventually be an execution conditioned to an organism 
that is more than its thoughts. What we know about how to shoot can clumsily guide our 
execution, for example, how we hold and throw the ball, but it does not ultimately 
determine what we end up doing; instead, this depends on our level of training on a non- 
conceptual level, that is, at a motor and bodily level. 


Going through life wanting to reflect, reason, and think to achieve well-being 
and happiness, or to see reality more objectively and cultivate wisdom, is like trying to 
execute a perfect backhand by reading how to do it in a book or listening to it from our 
instructor. When we want to learn a skill, we practice it; when we want to solve 
emotional problems, we try to do so by reasoning. Just as we cannot reason a violin 
sonata, we can only practice it until we execute it perfectly; it is very difficult to reason 
our way out of emotional problems. It simply won't work; we'll be clumsy and 
inefficient. 


Therefore, memorizing all the facts about wisdom and well-being can only take 
us so far; the key is to practice and cultivate an experiential model of seeing things and 
working with our circumstances. We must train ourselves in happiness. 

We all repeatedly hear experts and popularizers mentioning the same phrases, 
such as "the journey is the reward", "live in the present moment", "enjoy the little things 
in life", but as we just highlighted, this type of approach will always make the message 


difficult to grasp because it is purely conceptual and linguistic. 
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It is also common to see public campaigns with psychological recommendations 
to deal with stressful situations, telling us things like controlling intrusive thoughts. 
Well, it takes time and practice to train our awareness to treat intrusive thoughts for 
what they are and to achieve an experience where they are diminished. Reading a few 
sentences and filling ourselves with theoretical knowledge will not suffice; it is 
necessary to exercise and put into practice a lot of actions that most people are unaware 
of or do not know how to begin working on. We will not do these things if we do not 
practice them, meaning we need to learn from a different approach than always the 
linguistic-conceptual one. 


We also often reason the path of what's right and what's wrong as the 
fundamental starting point of our moral decision-making world, where we often end up 
rationalizing and seeking arguments that support or reject a particular position we've felt 
inclined to take, for whatever reason. 


Rarely do we realize that we're working and operating with a rudimentary tool 
and a slow mechanism that barely maps the surface of experience and reality. And so, 
we embark on mental simulations, telling ourselves how things are or should be, 
creating simulations that are often complicated and convoluted, containing a bunch of 
flaws and ending up diverging from reality itself. This is akin to trying to power a city 
with a turbine moved by the pedaling of a person on a bicycle. 


There's a richer world of resources, experiential in nature, a direct knowledge of 
reality, an account of our conscious experiences moment to moment, a global 
mechanism of non-conceptual information, and deep insights delving into a set of 
globally integrated information codes and meanings. 


Here, we're not just talking about emotions or feelings; we must go beyond and 
work with the entire spectrum of experience, as we can also deceive ourselves and 
simulate things through our feelings, which are not facts in themselves. 


Our emotions carry our value judgments, meaning they carry the conceptual 
world that distorts reality and where we deceive ourselves, as emotions arise as we 
evaluate the experience from our peculiar view of how things are. 


Ethics, on the other hand, seems to represent these two mentioned forms, the 
intellectual and the experiential. The philosopher Nietzsche, for example, makes an 
observation in this regard by exemplifying the behavior and life of Tibetan Buddhists 
and Christians. 


The philosopher pointed out that Buddhism incorporates the legacy of a cold and 
objective approach to problems. At the same time, he considered that Buddha accounted 
for the effects of a life excessively immersed in concepts and logical procedures, 
harming personal instinct in favor of the impersonal, conditions that cause discomfort in 
humans, advising an outdoor and itinerant life, with much caution regarding all those 
affective states that "ignite the blood". 


According to Nietzsche, Buddha recommends representations that evoke 
tranquility or joy, considering that kindness and being good favor health, leaving out 
prayer, asceticism, and all forms of categorical imperative and coercion, even within the 
monastic community. At the same time, the author refers to Buddha not compelling to 
fight against those who do not think like him. His doctrine combats the feelings of 
vengeance, aversion, and resentment (6). 
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And the point Nietzsche later expresses is that when we observe a Buddhist, we 
see someone who manifests actions and ways of being different from others. On the 
other hand, for him, it is difficult to distinguish a Christian from an ordinary person 
because the Christian seems to behave largely in the same way as a non-believer. This 
seems to be more prominent especially in more secular societies but with a large 
number of people identifying as Christians. 


Nietzsche may be right in the sense that, at least in modern Western society, 
Christianity is a cultural heritage experienced from childhood, whereas if a person 
decides to practice Buddhism, it generally happens at a more adult age with another 
degree of intentionality and commitment. This does not mean that there are no "true 
Christians", that is, people committed to the teachings of Jesus Christ and who live them 
in their daily lives, rather than merely holding them in a more abstract or theoretical 
way. 


In general, Buddhism focuses on a practice that prioritizes doubt over faith, truth 
over God, meditation over prayer or supplication, enlightenment over salvation, and 
universal life over the individual soul. This makes Buddhism a much more secular 
spiritual practice and at the same time more focused on mind training than Christianity. 
Buddhism has an experiential approach to understanding enlightenment, life, and the 
nature of consciousness. 


Enlightenment is not something that can be fully appreciated conceptually; it can 
only be lived experientially. Those who practice Buddhism work to cultivate states of 
kindness, altruism, and compassion and put them into action. People who simply reflect 
and intellectually learn about how to practice good are often worse when it comes to 
putting it into practice. 


This may reflect Nietzsche's reflection on Christianity, which he sees as focusing 
on catechism and mass, consisting of a kind of linguistic and conceptual instruction on 
values, good, and evil, similar to what happens today in secular bioethics lectures in an 
academic context. 


In this field, the notion of practice, of the experiential, has been lost, which 
traditionally in ancient Greece and Rome, for example, teachings on good and evil, and 
even on philosophy in general, were intimately linked to life itself, to being a living 
force and example of what is preached. 


Current academic philosophy has disconnected from the ancient desire to 
cultivate wise and virtuous beings. Theoretical learning is one thing, and practical 
learning is another. Teaching values on a blackboard is not enough. Encouraging our 
compassionate and kind behaviors towards others requires cultivating these states in our 
minds and encouraging us to help people and put our training into practice in the real 
world. 


The intention here isn't to critique one religion or philosophy against another. 
Christianity boasts significant positive elements that sometimes get overshadowed by 
other factors. Its emphasis on the value of redemption in humanity is an exceptional 
achievement of wisdom applied to ethics. Similarly, the preaching of not seeing 
ourselves as God carries a profound message of not arrogantly assuming we're always 
right or that deciding someone's life or death is within our purview to justify by our 
mere authority. 


Fundamentally, the figure of Christ represents the pinnacle of human moral 
potential, an archetype that hasn't been replicated in all its splendor in other religions 
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and mythologies. Keeping at least an abstract notion of God in mind can serve as an 
antidote against arrogance, as we consider a higher force beyond ourselves. Indeed, 
there is one, without needing to delve further initially, and it's reality itself, which 
possesses a particular intelligence—a point we'll delve into in Chapter 10. 


Likewise, while Buddhism has notable points such as its emphasis on 
compassion, altruism, generosity, the cultivation of equanimity, meditation, wisdom, 
personal examination, and a skeptical attitude, it still has certain negative aspects, 
especially regarding the "clergy", or rather, the earthly structure of dogma. It's largely a 
patriarchal religion/philosophy that hasn't adequately generalized its teachings to global 
political issues, often leading to ignorance or aligning with repressive political regimes. 
It also harbors a vast number of largely superstitious beliefs, often based simply on 
stories and personal experiences, which contradicts the original skeptical attitude of the 
Buddha. There's also a tendency towards unconditional devotion to lineages, such as 
Lamas and Zen masters, as opposed to a reflective attitude based on discernment, often 
resulting in the worship of the Buddha himself rather than a greater emphasis on his 
teachings. 


Although Buddhism and Christianity have significant differences in their 
teachings and fundamental beliefs, I believe it's possible to find areas where they can 
mutually complement each other. Both religions emphasize the importance of 
compassion, kindness, and humility as fundamental values for achieving a fulfilling and 
satisfying life. Moreover, they both teach the need to detach from material attachments 
and embrace higher spiritual values. In Buddhism, this is achieved through meditation 
and understanding the nature of reality, while Christianity emphasizes prayer and 
connection with God through Christ. 


On the other hand, despite Buddhism, or even more so Taoism, being more 
secular than Christianity, I believe that the fundamental teachings of both transcend 
belief in a God and other mystical aspects. 


For instance, I think we can integrate the notion of the Holy Spirit into a secular 
spirituality by acknowledging the presence of a "divine" force within ourselves and in 
the world around us. This force can be seen as a manifestation of a higher human nature, 
such as kindness, compassion, and wisdom, guiding us to live a fulfilling and satisfying 
life and to transform the world into a more prosperous place. In this sense, the Holy 
Spirit can be viewed as a source of inspiration and guidance for living a more 
meaningful life. 


Furthermore, we could unify this with the notion of the Tao in Taoism, which 
can be integrated into a secular spirituality by recognizing the importance of living in 
harmony with nature and the flow of life. The Tao refers to the path or fundamental 
truth underlying the universe, and living in harmony with the Tao, similar to the 
Buddhist perspective, means accepting the change and impermanence of life and, on the 
other hand, finding a balance between action and inaction. In a secular spirituality, the 
Tao can be seen as a guide for living in balance with ourselves and with the natural 
world around us. 


By acknowledging the presence of these forces within and outside of us, we can 
cultivate a spirituality that doesn't necessarily depend on specific religious beliefs but on 
a broader and more universal understanding of our existence and our purpose in the 
world. 
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Returning to the previous discussion, we must consider that in the practice of 
cultivating the meditative mind, lies the ability to connect more intimately with our 
experience and with reality. This allows us to perceive the events of the world without 
being conditioned by greed, hatred, and illusion. Consequently, we can work on freeing 
ourselves from these hindrances while opening ourselves to a freedom to adopt a more 
altruistic and compassionate attitude towards ourselves and others. Enlightenment, 
therefore, is a mental, spiritual, and ethical phenomenon, directed both inwardly 
towards ourselves and outwardly towards others. 


And freedom from these elements is crucial. Greed and aversion can be 
understood as our constant reactions of liking and disliking towards what happens to us. 
It's a kind of constant struggle where we become stressed when events don't unfold as 
we wish or when we can't attain what we desire. 


Living like this implies that our existence will always revolve around these 
poles. Happiness lies in transcending this dynamic; otherwise, every moment becomes a 
slap in the face, whether something bothers us or when we don't get what we want. 


This happens because we build a separation from the world, an identity distinct 
from everything else that can be nurtured or wounded. Thus, we see ourselves as 
separate from the world and in opposition to it, a being trapped in a body being battered 
by reality. But when we understand that our true conscious nature is not different from 
the world we perceive but is part of what we genuinely are, encompassing everything, 
things start to look different. 


An annoying noise is no longer something that strikes me because it's no longer 
something separate from me but rather part of what consciousness manifests in the 
present, part of what I am. Thus, the noise is now an extension of me and not something 
alien to which I must defend myself. This is something we work on through meditative 
practice, as we'll see in the next chapter. 


Naturally, we have preferences and tastes, and we are an integrated being, so 
positive affections can arise with relaxing music and negative affections with loud 
noise. But since these sensory manifestations are part of us and not something foreign, 
we spare ourselves that additional discomfort that arises when reality doesn't align with 
our desires. When we understand that this flow of sensations is part of ourselves and 
that we're not actually conscious like those noises or sounds, but rather our 
consciousness is those manifestations, desire is replaced by an integrating dynamic of 
whatever arises in the mind. 


The world becomes friendly because we are the world. We don't fight against it; 
instead, we integrate it into our being. Simultaneously, through a contemplative exercise 
of this nature of consciousness, we gradually diminish the intensity of those negative 
effects that arise in response to something like an annoying noise. 


And the final exercise is to set aside the ego to simply be the world that 
manifests in our consciousness, to let go of the conscious self, to rest from desires and 
aversions, from our constant preferences towards reality, so that we become one with 
the world as it presents itself, in total acceptance. This doesn't mean refraining from 
changing reality; on the contrary, it's the most humane, compassionate, and joyful way 
to seek positive change. 


We'll revisit these themes in the next chapter. 
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Returning to the previous point, it's important to reiterate that we're not 
advocating for relying solely on our insights or gut feelings in decision-making—what 
the heart tells us—since this can also deceive us (4), rather, it's about a contemplation of 
the entire experience that immerses us in the overall meaning of things, gradually 
allowing us to serenely grasp the truth over time. 


Taoism speaks of a flow that involves letting action be, in other words, acting in 
accordance with how things are naturally arranged, as the intervention of thought can 
disrupt and slow down a more efficient functioning of our being. 


On a deeper level, this is achieved by integrating the understanding that things 
fundamentally just happen, without our control, including the contents of consciousness, 
such as thoughts and emotions, which simply emerge. This isn't to say that thought isn't 
useful, but we must also recognize its flaws, limitations, and disadvantages. But above 
all, the main point is that we must abstract ourselves one step beyond thought or 
emotion and contemplate these phenomena as processes and manifestations in 
consciousness, without falling into the error of giving them greater significance than 
they deserve or considering them as absolute truth and letting them drag us along, as 
often happens. 


Mastery here lies in being independent of what we think or feel without rejecting 
what we experience, losing the attachment to these phenomena, and developing another 
level of supervision over our experience that makes us freer and happier. 


Precisely because we do not reject experience, but rather increase the level of 
awareness of the things we perceive, we are able, on one hand, to obtain the benefits of 
emotions, which provide us with invaluable information about the world that promotes 
the changes we need to make in our lives, while on the other hand, we do not experience 
those negative effects that emotions can generate when we become attached to things. 


This factor is crucial when working psychologically. Many psychotherapeutic 
approaches place too much emphasis on the reflective aspect of dealing with emotional 
problems. The consequence is that these problems are handled clumsily and 
inefficiently, with repeated sessions that do not lead to the best results. 


Also at play here are approaches or more emotional currents, which fall into the 
same problem, those approaches that work less from the strictly conceptual and 
reflective. 


The alternative approach developed here from the perspective of contemplation 
is not disengaged, overwhelmingly immersed in experience or emotion ("mindless"), 
nor is it purely intellectual. Instead, it is attentive, fully mindful, and at the same time 
highly objective, where we truly engage consciously with experience. 


We might uncover a supposed cause of discomfort we experience, but knowing 
the cause, even if it's a primary and direct factor in the symptoms, won't empower us 
with mechanisms to dismantle the harmful effect of an emotion when it arises. 
Simultaneously, we might have similar emotional manifestations at any given moment 
in response to things we may never understand why. We could develop identical 
symptoms in the face of new challenges and find ourselves devoid of ways to deal with 
these new issues. 


But it's not just this; many approaches don't efficiently address the fact that we 
are organisms that experience and process information on different levels and with 
different perceptual codes. 
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Thus, there are certain gaps in various types of psychotherapies, even in 
therapies like cognitive-behavioral therapy, that don't align with the theory. For 
example, we might experience emotional reactions without being able to identify the 
preceding thoughts that caused them. Moreover, we can think about emotions without 
reactions. 


Currently, scholars believe that this disparity between thoughts and emotions 
points to the existence of intellectual beliefs on one hand and emotional beliefs on the 
other, as we'll explore later. 


Culturally, we're accustomed to believing that when we have a problem, we 
must find its causes to solve it, and that if instead we divert our attention elsewhere and 
distract ourselves from those issues, we're simply avoiding them and they'll continue to 
affect us. 


Well, this view isn't entirely accurate. A more nuanced perspective shows us that 
many problems arise from an interdependence of factors, which aren't always under our 
control. Just as they arise, they also disappear without our intervention. Sometimes, 
regardless of what we do, things follow a particular course. Often, the real problem is 
that we believe we have a problem, and seeking solutions ends up becoming the real 
cause of distress. Redirecting our attention from it helps us gain a more objective, less 
self-centered, and more relaxed view that contributes to our well-being. 


Unfortunately, this view that we're wrong to divert our focus from an obstacle 
infiltrates various areas of our lives. In psychology, for example, it's often more 
beneficial not to focus on ourselves, seeking the reasons for our negative feelings, a 
phenomenon known as rumination, which significantly contributes to accentuating 
depressive and anxious episodes. And this includes constantly seeking a flaw or reason 
why we feel the way we do. 


We usually conceive of a world filled with problems, big and small, that we 
must solve. Undoubtedly, there's always something to do and improve; our lives are 
complex, and the discomfort and suffering brought by certain events are inherent to the 
human condition. However, at the same time, the world is not composed of problems. 
This isn't just a play on words; it’s genuinely the case. 


The nature of the world is that it simply is. We, as human beings, are the ones 
who attribute to certain things the quality of being complications. 


There is a need for a shift in consciousness here, moving from seeing the world 
in terms of problems and solutions to seeing it as a world of natural events. Problems 
are natural states of things, just like everything else we accept as normal. Our 
conception of reality separates certain things and assigns them a quality alienated from 
the rest, as if they were separate from normal existence. 


In the approach of the Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction (MBSR) program 
developed by Jon Kabat-Zinn and his colleagues, there is an emphasis on welcoming 
problems and gradually making a shift in consciousness from a frame of reference 
where we reject problems to one where we receive them as a normal part of our lives as 
human beings. This helps us learn to live fully amid the problems and changing 
circumstances of life. This approach gives us a much healthier perspective on life's 
obstacles. 
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Instead of obsessing over solving every problem that arises, we welcome 
difficulties from a different mode of perceiving reality, based on recognizing the well- 
being and perfection of the present moment, accepting what is. 


This entails a change in perspective where we no longer place happiness in the 
resolution of our problems and difficulties, but in the present moment, regardless of the 
innumerable tasks and problems we may have to solve. 


A key factor is that people mull things over in their minds with the best of 
intentions: to understand what’s happening to them and thereby effectively solve their 
difficulties. However, the opposite usually happens: rumination clouds their perception 
and prevents them from seeing clearly, making them less effective in handling the 
various problems that trouble them (7). 


As we mentioned earlier, our mental models of events are riddled with flaws. 
Thought can be a powerful tool, but it is slow, prone to errors, and tends to simplify 
reality, making it time-consuming to arrive at the truth. 


In this way, people who ruminate over things in their minds actually diminish 
their problem-solving abilities. Many believe they are gaining a better understanding of 
themselves, but in reality, they are constructing a narrative that, while potentially 
coherent, is not factual but rather a fabrication that mistakenly connects various points. 


This is a problem in psychotherapy, especially when delving deeply into our 
past: to what extent are we uncovering something accurate about ourselves or merely 
creating a story of how things seem to be? This factor combines with the guilt and 
anxiety generated by the belief that not focusing on and working through our thoughts 
and the presumed causes of our problems means we are avoiding them, creating a 
double dose of negativity. 


With a mindful rather than an intellectual and ruminative approach, we are 
neither avoiding nor engaging with the thoughts; we simply observe them. 


Beyond this, the reality is that sometimes the cause of our problem is difficult to 
find, and, what's more, often irrelevant. 


Suppose a negative feeling arises, and we identify the cause as an episode from 
our childhood that has made us vulnerable in a certain way. Now what? There is no 
solution that discovering the cause provides. 


It is more effective to focus on the "how" rather than the "why"—dismantling 
the harmful effects of emotional states as they arise. In other words, learning to relate 
more effectively to our emotions to resolve our emotional problems efficiently. 


Does this represent the beginnings of a new form of therapy and a new 
foundation for genuinely establishing well-being? According to authors Segal, 
Williams, and Teasdale (2), most therapies are based on the principle of gaining the 
clearest possible understanding of what went wrong in the past and what is currently 
wrong, in order to help the person discover the necessary resources to perform better. 


In this sense, therapy is based on the idea that the goal is to identify the problem 
and eliminate it. While many people have benefited from treatments that help them 
improve their lives, the analysis by these authors suggests that this can only provide 
provisional relief. 


According to their findings, both research results and clinical experience indicate 
that only those who learn to adopt a different attitude towards their thoughts and 
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feelings are able to recognize challenging situations early and address them 
appropriately. Thus, the key lies in shifting from a problem-solving model to one where 
we learn to coexist and relate better with difficulties. 


The reality is that there will always be problems to solve. Our well-being and 
happiness cannot be conditioned on eradicating our issues but must emerge and prevail 
alongside the ups and downs of life. 


There is an analogy often used to illustrate this point. Imagine we have a glass of 
water and add salt to it. It's nearly impossible to remove the dissolved salt, especially if 
we lack the knowledge to do so. However, we can always add more water to the glass, 
to the point where the amount of water relative to the salt is so great that we no longer 
perceive the saltiness. Imagine adding the same amount of salt to the ocean; it wouldn't 
make a difference. 


In this analogy, the water represents our consciousness, and the salt represents 
negative thoughts, self-criticism, negative emotions, and dysfunctional beliefs. We 
expend a lot of energy trying to eliminate these thoughts and beliefs, but most of the 
time, doing so is extremely difficult, much like removing the salt from the water. 


We cannot wait for the salt to disappear in order to be happy; it doesn't make 
sense. But we can expand the water, our consciousness, so that we can observe those 
thoughts, beliefs, and emotions from a different perspective, one in which we do not 
identify with these transient states of mind. This is the power of meditation to change 
our conscious awareness. We will explore this further in the next chapter. 


According to the aforementioned authors, this perspective involves adopting a 
different mode of mental functioning compared to what we usually engage in and what 
is often applied in many therapies. It involves replacing the old mode of fixing and 
correcting problems with one that allows things to be as they are, enabling us to see 
more clearly the best way to respond to them. 


To some extent, this aligns with the principles of positive psychology, which 
seeks to promote personal development and positive qualities in individuals. It is based 
on cultivating a life dedicated to something that engrosses us and generates well-being, 
and a meaningful life where we can invest our efforts in something that transcends our 
self-centered lives. This is more than therapy; it is a path to self-flourishing. This is the 
future of psychology. 


In this way, we are simultaneously learning a protective mode of being against 
future negative episodes that may occur. Just as we feel bad about a particular problem, 
we will feel bad about different problems in the future. 


Anxiety and depression can be just around the corner, linked to other 
circumstances and thought contents. What are we going to do then? By working on a 
way of being with our thoughts, emotions, and circumstances rather than focusing on the 
whys, we strengthen ourselves globally against various problems and the different 
circumstances of daily life. 


This is a factor that many psychotherapies fail to address effectively, as they are 
too focused on the presenting problem and the patient's demands, without seeing the 
bigger picture. Much more can be done for the person, and it is ethically just and correct 
to do so, promoting a greater good. 
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At the same time, we need to break the illusion that we will be okay once we 
solve our problems. This is important in life in general but also in the encounter 
between the client and the therapist, where various issues are brought up. 


Eventually, new problems always arise; there is always change, and with it, 
more problems. Discomfort and suffering will exist regardless of our planning, sound 
judgment, or reflection. 


We must learn to coexist with discomfort and problems, seeing them as part of 
life. What we call problems are life itself, and it is normal to feel bad and suffer; it is 
just another process, neither good nor bad, it simply is. 


What does help is stopping the cycle of creating and perpetuating discomfort by 
fabricating thoughts around it. Much of the discomfort actually arises from trying to 
escape it, from thinking it's not okay, instead of improving our relationship with it. In 
other words, it stems from our conceptual errors in contrast to direct experience, which 
reveals a different clarity. This leads to unnecessary suffering. 


So, what do we do with discomfort and problems then? At a fundamental level, 
it's simply about experiencing them, not trying to make them into something else. That's 
the point. The problem and discomfort are okay, just as they are. They're part of the 
conditions of life at a particular moment. Then it changes, as everything does, when 
conditions are different, whether through our conscious effort or not. And then, we can 
engage in a conscious effort to work with the situation and act, and in parallel, we'll be 
relating to that process in a different way, without denying the suffering. 


We can always work with tools to reframe problems and lessen their impact on 
our emotions and stress, but that remains at the level of thought, which is ultimately part 
of the problem itself. While it does help, it's not the necessary condition for regulating 
discomfort in the best possible way. 


Practice makes perfect, and the quintessential practice in this case is meditation. 
There are different types, each addressing a different aspect of our experience. 


We can train in loving-kindness meditation, which cultivates our compassion 
and positive feelings. We can focus on compassion directed towards ourselves or self- 
compassion, which helps us be less demanding with ourselves and support ourselves in 
the same way we would support our best friend. 


We can focus our attention and awareness on a particular object, our bodily 
sensations, sounds, smells, things we observe, etc. We can also meditate openly, being 
aware of whatever simply arises. We can meditate by turning towards the observer, 
attempting to see what observes, the supposed self, to gain greater insights into the 
decentralized nature of our consciousness and our identity. We'll delve into the 
meditative practice in the following chapter. 


As we'll see in the following pages, through the combined, regular, and sustained 
practice of various types of meditation, we work on different aspects holistically, as an 
integrated being, not just from an intellectual plane. This is how we practice non- 
conceptual skills that we can learn to then naturally handle our emotional difficulties 
effectively and swiftly. 


Through the practice of meditation, we acquire skills that, almost without 
realizing it, make us more efficient in handling our problems and being happier. Over 
time, these acquired skills become second nature. However, a common pitfall even for 
those who meditate regularly is confining it to formal moments where we sit for a few 
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minutes and then go on with our lives, thus not transferring it to other areas of our 
existence. So, we improve a lot of things simply by practicing meditation for a few 
minutes a day, but if we practice in different areas and transfer the formal practice to 
informal settings, we will be doubly efficient in cultivating well-being. 


Following the considerations regarding the intellectual or experiential approach 
to working on our well-being, for now, I'd like us to focus on mindfulness meditation. 


An excellent definition by James Baraz, which encapsulates various components 
of understanding the nature of reality, tells us that this practice "is simply being aware 
of what is happening in this moment without wishing it were different. Enjoying the 
pleasant without clinging when it changes (which it will) and being with the unpleasant 
without fearing it will always be so (which it won't) (8). 


Here, the author discusses various insights from contemplative practice. One of 
them is our tendency to view reality in terms of how it should or shouldn't be, where 
we're constantly seeking it to be different from what it is. For instance, we experience 
something and immediately judge it as desirable or undesirable, as it presents itself, and 
thereby suffer for not having it or wanting to change it into something else, continually 
placing ourselves in a state of discontent. The practice of mindfulness involves 
understanding that just as there are no clouds with the wrong shape, every fact of our 
lives is unique and is what it needs to be in this moment. 


The other point is impermanence; both what we experience as pleasant or 
unpleasant, the good as well as the bad, doesn't last forever but constantly changes. 
Combining both aspects, we understand that much of the origin of our dissatisfaction 
lies in desiring things to be different from what they are, constantly thinking, "if only I 
had this or that, I would be happy". But it's insubstantial to seek happiness by wanting 
reality to be different from what it is because what we desire never ends up being 
permanent, but rather changing. Ultimately, reality simply is what it is. 


We can pursue beauty, but beauty doesn't last. We can seek wealth only to 
realize that once obtained, it doesn't satisfy our desire for happiness. We can cultivate a 
career we enjoy only to later realize that the same source of happiness also brings us the 
greatest moments of unhappiness. The message is clear: basing happiness on something 
external and impermanent is bound to generate frustration and only make us unhappier. 
We'll delve deeper into these aspects and others related in the following chapters. 


Meanwhile, in various public appearances and interviews, Jon Kabat-Zinn often 
defines mindfulness meditation as "the awareness that arises from paying attention, on 
purpose, in the present moment and non-judgmentally", where he usually adds: "in 
service of self-understanding and wisdom” (9). 


These seemingly simple definitions may not fully convey how this way of 
relating to experience is quite different from how we typically interact with the world. 
The essence of mindfulness is to be fully aware of our experience in each moment, 
equally open to whatever arises and free from the grip of our usual cognitive routines, 
which are often automatic and goal-oriented, and often involve wanting things to be 
different from what they really are. 
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As we wrap up this first section of the chapter, one crucial aspect we need to 
delve into is realizing that there's a framework of the mind and understanding the 
implications this discovery holds for our liberation. 


Throughout our lives, we encounter a plethora of sensations tied to countless 
events. These events trigger emotional responses of either pleasure or displeasure, while 
also potentially remaining neutral. 


In the course of our life's journey, we begin to associate this myriad of 
consciousness manifestations, forming generalizations and predictions based on our 
experiences. This is how we construct beliefs and elaborate schematic maps of the 
world richly laden with emotional content. 


This process serves an evident purpose, allowing us to simplify sensory 
complexity into organized elements under certain narratives, providing us with the 
ability to contextualize our experiences, give meaning to what's happening, and forecast 
what might occur. 


However, the issue arises when we mistake the map for the territory; the 
classification of reality is a highly particular ordering of the world, one that can vary 
from person to person, leading to the consequent confusion between interpreting the 
world as it truly is. 


Let's be clear, there is an objective reality in the interplay between us and the 
world, where we can see that concepts and abstractions exist in our minds. 


Interpretations are nothing but beliefs; in other words, they are the way we 
categorize and organize experiences intertwined with our intrinsic emotional patterns. 
Emotions harbor a crucial evolutionary component that equips us with resources to 
tackle the diverse circumstances that come our way. 


Under this framework, emotions and thoughts can be real but not necessarily 
true. What do I mean by this? I mean that our rejection of a situation can feel very real, 
yet be entirely unfounded. 


If we believe the world is a very dangerous place, we're more likely to think that 
the person walking behind us on the street at night is following us to rob us. But when 
we turn around, we realize it was just a boy walking his pet. The way we perceive the 
world can feel very real but may not necessarily be true. 


Our beliefs, then, are the interpretations we make, and the thoughts revolving 
around them are the "battlegrounds" of our mental schemas. Through thoughts, we often 
integrate different elements of experiential content through an associative process. But 
emotion and thought are not separate; often, the intensity with which a thought feels real 
depends on the emotions we're experiencing based on the activation of a certain belief 
or mental schema. 


In this way, the thought that the boy is picking up pace to rob us feels like the 
only truth in that moment. Conversely, if we go through life feeling relaxed and 
believing we're in a safe environment, a thought like the one before might seem 
completely absurd. 


This happens because certain emotions are strongly associated with specific 
schemas, so when certain emotions and feelings prevail, we're more likely to believe in 
the truthfulness of certain thoughts. If we're depressed, we see various situations as 
evidence of our lack of personal worth and capability. If we feel anxious, even the 
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smallest issues we experience are seen as major threats. If we're very happy, everything 
seems like an opportunity for success and ego expansion. 


And here lies one of the fundamental errors in how we deal with adversities and 
negative emotions: we attempt to modify schemas and emotions through thoughts. But 
usually, we can't break down beliefs with thoughts; it's like trying to knock down a 
concrete wall by throwing handfuls of sand at it. Beliefs are much larger and are built 
upon multiple codes of information, unlike thoughts, which operate in a propositional- 
linguistic plane. 


We can tell ourselves that everything will be fine, that reality is different from 
what we think, but this often proves ineffective. Generally, we still believe the same 
things. In a way, we try to create another schema based on arguments and reasoning, 
without realizing that beliefs are formed by a multitude of memories and experiences 
with strong emotional content associated with each other, and they have developed over 
time integrating new experiences and solidifying through various cognitive 
mechanisms. Believing that we can just create an alternative belief with our rudimentary 
linguistic tools is quite naive. 


So, what's the best alternative? Simply acknowledging that beliefs are not 
reality. What we believe and think is not true; it's an illusion, that's the point. Imagine 
for a moment waking up from that state and taking what we believe with a grain of salt. 
This is profoundly liberating, something we'll delve into further later. 


This opens us up to another mode of being, which consequently ends up 
changing our schemas, but without the intention to do so. Because if we make the effort 
to change our schemas through reasoning and recontextualizing experiences, we'll 
always be at a disadvantage. 


The point then is that when we experience difficulty, we shouldn't rush to try to 
solve it, falling into the same vicious circle of trying to get out of the problem using the 
same elements that constitute the real problem. This would place us in a mode hooked 
on the illusion that the schema is reality. Instead, we should appreciate how what we 
think is a problem isn't really that much of a problem, but rather a consequence largely 
of how we've structured reality in our minds, meaning, it depends on our beliefs. 


Of course, the pain we feel when we're hurt exists, losing a job, a loved one, all 
of that is real, but we mistakenly believe that all of that has a solution. In reality, these 
events are part of the changing nature of reality, so if we're going to base our well-being 
on the absence of problems, we're on shaky ground. We must cultivate well-being in the 
midst of the storm and break free from the unnecessary suffering generated by 
conceptual illusions. 


What's the consequence of this approach? Instead of primarily working on 
having more objective beliefs (which to some extent is a fallacy, since every belief is a 
distortion of reality as it is), what we do is contemplate that what we believe, feel, or 
think is not reality, but rather part of the various transient manifestations of the mind. 


But understanding that what we believe isn't true usually takes time, which is 
why we need to work extensively on the practical aspects of mind training, as we'll see 
in Chapter 3. 


First and foremost, you might wonder why I talk about a fallacy regarding the 
idea that every belief is a distortion of reality. It's not the point to delve into this topic, 
although we'll touch on it several times throughout this work. 
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This is related to the fact that our beliefs are a representation of reality arranged 
in a particular way, while direct experience of the world represents a different 
dimension. In this structuring, no matter how many confirmed facts are present, there is 
always an order that obeys an addition of the mind, rather than reality itself. By 
classifying, we're separating the world, and it doesn't have such separation; we always 
add a plot. 


Following the development of this approach, what we do is break the 
unconscious effect and reaction generated by beliefs in ourselves. It's a different path 
that we work on in the practice of mindfulness. Although it takes time to make the click, 
gradually we understand that these manifestations are not reality, and we can break the 
identification with these beliefs. 


In this sense, our identity no longer hinges on what we believe, think, or feel; we 
are no longer that, but rather an open sea of infinite possibilities as experience changes 
in our consciousness. 


This liberation and change in our relationship with beliefs equates to waking up 
from the matrix of the mind, going one step further, and understanding the genuine 
quality of the world. It no longer matters so much what we feel or what thought crosses 
our minds; its capacity to drag us along is significantly reduced. 


So, the key aspect is to move to another level, as we usually seek a solution 
within the conceptual dimension. We want to solve our problems by changing our 
beliefs, changing what we think, and thus finding a "solution". This alternative 
approach, on the contrary, involves changing the way we relate to what we consider a 
problem. And thus, what we generate is to limit unnecessary suffering, the kind that 
arises from our conceptual world. 


I'd like to add an important comment here regarding the management of 
emotions within this approach. 


Emotions drive our tendency to perform certain actions; without them, we'd be 
in a kind of lethargic state and wouldn't do anything relevant at the right time. Feeling 
frustration and anger can be the difference between getting stuck in a job with abusive 
relationships and talking to our colleagues to confront the situation. Emotions are thus 
the impulse that leads us to change what we perceive as harmful to us. Therefore, one 
might think that working with mindfulness and simply feeling the emotion and then 
gradually returning to the usual state could halt a necessary process of action and 
transformation of our circumstances. 


However, we must consider several aspects. Working with emotions with 
mindfulness and from the framework we've discussed entails, first and foremost, 
making more conscious decisions, enabling much more flexible decision-making 
processes. Often, we act very reactively when invaded by intense emotion and don't take 
enough time to enable more constructive actions. What good does it do for the emotion 
to propel us into action if our actions end up being harmful? 


On the other hand, emotions often distort how we evaluate a situation, leading us 
to act disproportionately. 


Emotions, in turn, incentivize certain thoughts, often negative ones, that instead 
of helping us act, keep us spinning in vicious circles of rumination, exacerbating our 
discomfort rather than assisting us in facing a situation. 
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Another point is the fact that not paying enough attention to the sensations that 
arise during an emotion often means we don't truly know what we're feeling and 
continue to live on a conceptual level, which becomes the only way we relate to the 
world. Therefore, training mindfulness is an essential aspect of recognizing what we're 
truly experiencing. 


Connected to the above, we must also appreciate that lack of attention is often 
the missing element to truly experience emotions as they arise. This is extremely 
important regarding those things that give meaning and fulfillment to our lives. If we 
feel joy and happiness in our connection with others, being distracted in those moments 
diminishes the ability to feel and connect with those meaningful experiences. 


Thus, feeling without truly working on attention in the present is somewhat 
unconscious and wasted feeling. 


Another no less important point regarding emotions concerns their 
impermanence. This doesn't mean that emotions aren't important or that it's not 
significant to feel them mindfully, but it refers to the fact that, like thoughts, emotions 
are transient and conditioned by certain changing circumstances. Emotions do not 
constitute the genuine quality of our being; we are not our emotions, just as we are not 
our thoughts. 


We often hear "it will pass" when we feel bad or are going through a difficult 
emotional state, such as anguish. Psychologists, in general, don't like this kind of 
message because it invalidates the person's emotion. We shouldn't deny emotions but, 
above all, be aware of them. 


However, here we navigate a double-edged sword because we often make the 
mistake of overestimating our emotions, giving them more importance than they 
deserve, or considering them as the ultimate source of truth. 


But the reality is that many emotions arise from false beliefs and worldviews, 
and they are impermanent, short-lived events that we maintain over time mostly due to 
excessive thinking and rumination. Therefore, we must be clear about this distinction to 
not make validating an emotion a coronation of it and give it greater significance than it 
actually has. 


In this regard, let's note a particular fact in the field of human psychology. 
Despite the impulse and change that is currently happening at a generational level to 
raise awareness among men that they can express their feelings and that there's no need 
to endure pain and suffering, among other aspects, it happens that men, who by rule 
speak less about their feelings, have significantly lower rates of depressive and anxiety 
disorders than women. These kinds of paradoxes emerge from narratives that take into 
account emotion, its expression, and dissemination, as the panacea of well-being and 
mental health. 


At the heart of these discourses is often the debate about sexism and how to 
overcome it. Generally, men receive messages from the media with discourses that are 
supposed to inform and persuade them of certain negative behaviors. And in this sense, 
it's common to talk about sexism and all that it represents, which is a persistent problem 
in our society that must be addressed. 


However, often behind this, there can be distortions of data and evidence, and 
inconclusive moral philosophy. There's nothing wrong with expressing our feelings, but 
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how does this help me better manage emotions? We're not given a clear answer. Change 
isn't automatic, and there's no defined direction of action. 


We're told about weakness and fragility in men, and how sexism pushes us to 
always appear strong and endure everything, but what about cultivating character 
strength and resilience? Sometimes it feels like everything gets mixed into one package, 
and strength ultimately is seen as something negative. 


If we could arrive at a practical, conceptual meaning of what weakness or 
fragility would be, I believe we would conclude that it's the opposite of what we would 
expect from a mentally healthy and happy person. 


To make matters worse, these discourses are often deeply condescending 
towards men, treating them as immature beings of low intellect who need to be taught 
basic life skills for coexistence. 


And undoubtedly, for many men, it's necessary to convey these messages in a 
more simplified and explicit way, but this doesn't mean the prevailing message should 
be condescending, nor biased, as indicative of always placing men in an active role. 


Also, in a world where the vast majority of people lose a portion of the fruits of 
their efforts forcibly and involuntarily, and few raise their voices about it, perhaps it 
demonstrates that mutual consent is not something fully understood yet. Above all, we 
cannot blame one person for the actions of others, attributing causal responsibility 
within a sociopolitical system would be truly dystopian, regardless of whether they 
belong to the same gender, nation, creed, or ethnicity as their peers. This is a profound 
realization of our intrinsic individual nature that does not fit into the rest of the 
narrative. 


And all of this is important to keep in mind because we do indeed live in a world 
where phenomena like harassment are widespread issues, and we need the most 
efficient ways to change this situation. What we need is a moral aristocracy, where 
individuals develop a moral and intellectual nobility that allows for changing this 
situation. 


Because we must understand that negative behaviors result from the actions of 
individuals interacting with each other, not from a collective. Here lies a significant 
difference. Thinking in collective terms gives reality to an abstraction that has no 
concrete existence, and thus, we fall into the mistake of attributing to individuals who 
have nothing to do with the actions of others, presenting the same essence as the rest of 
the collective in question. 


Another crucial point is that we cannot expect people to be morally obligated to 
always do something for all the possible problems that society may present. Our 
lifetime is limited, and if we consider that we will spend it more prosperously and 
happily by dedicating it to our genuine personal interests, it is perfectly fine to do so, 
and no one can claim that we are not doing enough for society. 


This does not negate, which is a crucial point, that we cannot help others as 
much as possible, and as much as we can afford within the global panorama of our 
particular lives. 


Therefore, we must become aware of the contingent evidence and apply 
rationality to all these issues. When discussing the topic of expressing our feelings, 
research over the years has indeed suggested that women express emotions more 
frequently than men on average. However, it is considered that approximately twice as 
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many women as men experience depression, and the majority of anxiety disorders, 
while symptoms of subclinical depression and anxiety are also more common in 
women. 


Why is this so? Some argue that women report symptoms of these disorders 
more than men, but the reality is that there is an abundance of differences between men 
and women in brain structure, function, stress response capabilities, as well as in social 
expectations and life experiences. Therefore, the major challenge is to understand which 
aspects of gender differences are generating different degrees of prevalence of affective 
disorders by sex. Moreover, men experience a multitude of other types of problems in 
greater proportion than women. 


However, a relevant factor to highlight regarding the above is that women tend 
to ruminate, ponder, and reflect more when addressing emotional problems, although 
the magnitude of the difference may not be significant, it does exist. And these variables 
tend to negatively correlate with well-being and emotional conflict resolution. 


This does not mean that sharing our feelings and reflecting on them is not 
important for our mental health, but we also should not put our emotions on a pedestal 
and believe that what they tell us is absolute truth, and that our behavior should be tied 
to them, as they can be as misguided as our thoughts. Additionally, it is a big mistake to 
believe that a couple of talks about our feelings are enough to regulate our emotional 
difficulties. 


So, if I'm in a bad mood, a superficial approach that doesn't really help in the 
long run is for someone to tell us that it's okay and that we don't have to be happy all the 
time. But the truth is, we don't have to be in a bad mood either. Why are we? Maybe 
because we believe that our boss at work or our partner doesn't appreciate us as we 
crave, but that could simply be wrong and the result of a dysfunctional belief. 


So, I'm in a bad mood, what do I do?... Well, I spend the whole day like that, 
getting worse and angrier because | can't stop thinking about it, and in the end, I end up 
worse off than I was, especially when someone without the credentials to offer 
recommendations on mental health tells me on social media that it's okay to feel bad. 
Yes, abstractly we don't have to feel good, but the fundamental point is not that, but 
what we do when we feel any way. Are we going to justify the emotion, are we going to 
dig deeper, are we going to ruminate, or are we going to truly experience what we feel? 
And above all, truly understand what we are facing: emotions and feelings are fleeting 
manifestations of consciousness and do not constitute absolute truths that have to 
govern our behavior and dictate our destiny. 


By changing circumstances and understanding the role emotions play and their 
connection with beliefs, we understand that emotions are not the ultimate and genuine 
reality of ourselves or the world, they come and go, just as one day we feel one thing, 
another day we feel another. However, we attach too much importance to the emotions 
we feel at any given moment as if they make up our genuine being, as if that were the 
deepest and most serious aspect of our experience moment to moment. And we get into 
a tough mix when we add our sense of "self" and the notion of self-importance to that. 


In this regard, there's an intriguing phenomenon that's increasingly prevalent: 
making our momentary emotions the focal point of our concerns, something we're 
inclined to share the most with others when we want to be transparent or simply grab 
the attention of those who follow us on social media, for instance. Suddenly, in today's 
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prevailing narcissistic framework, what the "self" "feels" is absolute, solid, and 
unquestionable. 


However, as we learn a new kind of relationship with emotions, thoughts, and 
our sense of self, and contemplate direct experience, we realize that these manifestations 
are somewhat empty like space; they don't exist inherently, leading us to foster another 
type of relationship, healthier and more genuine. We understand that consciousness 
transcends what we think or feel at any given moment, and that there isn't really a "self" 
or a center to which everything happens. 


Beyond this, sometimes the experience can feel like an engulfing whole, as if 
suffering traps us without any escape. But in fact, we can contemplate that whole to 
discover how different sensations are transient states of consciousness, where the thread 
connecting one thing to another isn't necessarily true, just real in our minds. Thus, we 
can engage in a sort of deconstruction of the experience, while still appreciating its 
unified nature. 


You might feel concern, on one hand, and that's okay. Just feel that energy you 
identify as concern in your mind, gently focus on it, feel it in your body, and appreciate 
those sensations. It's okay what you're feeling. 


On the other hand, there are the thoughts of concern. Consider kindly not getting 
caught up in them but simply observing them. Contemplate them for what they are, just 
thoughts, not reality. Remember, what you think is highly influenced by your emotions 
and beliefs, but these aren't true, although they can feel very real. 


Then, come back to the here and now. If you want, ground yourself in your 
breath or the sensations of your hands together. Always come back, and practice again 
and again to regulate that trap of getting caught up in thoughts, exploring their 
meanings, giving them attention, which often grips us so tightly. 


And amidst all of that, over time, you'll discover something useful to address 
what concerns you, although it's not the primary focus of the entire process. 


But why is it difficult to restrain ourselves from action and simply contemplate 
the negative experience? Well, largely because just being with the experience generates 
a lot of uncertainty and anxiety for us, as we often believe that problems require 
immediate intervention and resolution. 


However, the issue is that many of the problems and negative experiences we 
face don't necessarily adhere to a logical order and a series of obvious actions. This is a 
fundamental aspect, especially when it comes to emotions. We can't regulate a negative 
emotion with logic because it doesn't follow a structured sequential process of thought; 
it operates on a different plane in a different way. Therefore, the strategy of taking 
deliberate and sequential steps of action may not necessarily be the most effective. 


Instead, if we allow the emotion, if we truly experience it and feel its energy, we 
can activate a different neurocognitive process that processes the emotion on its own. 
What usually happens is that the emotion diminishes because we're not amplifying it 
with negative thoughts, which often occurs when we focus on action and "doing". 


So, we've talked about the matrix of thought, the conceptual world. We'll 
continue addressing that topic. 


'd like to wrap up this section by considering the ways in which we deceive 
ourselves when perceiving reality and why addressing the dimension of being in the 
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face of problems, simply being and experiencing things, can lead us out of that 
conceptual entanglement towards another level of awareness and out of the structures 
that hinder our well-being. 


According to contemplative traditions like Buddhism, there are various ways in 
which we deceive ourselves when perceiving reality. 


Usually, we go through life believing that what we perceive, what we think 
about what we perceive, and our profound visions of reality are true elements. But 
generally, our thoughts have a small kernel of truth wrapped in a cloak of false 
attributions and inferences. 


The first illusion is that of perception. This happens when we mistake a branch 
for a snake, for example. This illusion is easy to address; all it takes is approaching and 
realizing that we're actually seeing a branch. 


The second illusion is the thoughts that arise from perceiving that we're seeing a 
snake. We might think that the path is dangerous and that we shouldn't walk there. But 
of course, all these thoughts aren't true. Shedding light on this takes a bit more effort, 
but it can be done, and it often turns out to be the focal point of many therapies. 


The main problem lies in the third illusion, the illusion of our vision of reality, 
the one that tells us that the path is filled with snakes. We can observe all the evidence 
that this isn't the case, and yet, despite that, we'll continue to believe the opposite. 


This is a point we often fail to notice: we see reality through our beliefs and 
worldviews rather than alongside them. This is a crucial factor in becoming more 
objective and cultivating greater well-being because without shifting our perspective to 
treat beliefs for what they are—simple mental events—we can't embrace another reality, 
one that is ultimately more benevolent and fulfilling. 


The schematic configurations of depression and anxiety, for instance, are 
worldviews that keep people trapped and prevent them from seeing a world that isn't as 
they believe it to be—a world where we're not incapable, where we can experience 
well-being, where we can relate to others and enjoy our goals. 


This is crucial in one of the greatest challenges a person can face: suicidal 
thoughts and desires. Alongside experiencing genuine distress due to their life 
circumstances, the person lives in a conceptual world that contains a narrative that isn't 
true, where they may perceive themselves as incapable, unworthy of love, or without a 
future. 


However, this is their matrix, the fictional world that enslaves them and hinders 
their well-being. None of it is true, no matter how deeply they believe it. The starting 
point must be cultivating the insight that our worldviews are events of the mind and not 
realities carved in stone. 


The world isn't what we think it is, and we aren't what we think we are. This 
doesn't mean we should think about the world and ourselves differently; it means we 
can't conceive the genuine world and our genuine selves through thought. Every time 
we think about them, we're reducing and distorting them. 


And thus, when we think about the physical symptoms of a cold, for example, 
we don't think of them as part of our being, unlike what we do with thoughts. When we 
have a thought, generally, we consider it as something emanating from our being or 
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identity. So, when we think of something, it's not merely a thought arising; it's 
genuinely us thinking that. 


However, just as the body has its own course, as seen with the physical 
symptoms of a cold or the general functioning of our physiology, the mind also operates 
on its own, manifesting various "mental symptoms". But at no point are we those 
symptoms, just as we are not the fever of a cold. In the case of mental symptoms, we 
confuse them with our identity because we see things fused from that standpoint. 


So, when we have a mood disorder, when we experience anxiety or depression, 
we fail to realize that what we feel and think in such circumstances are general 
symptoms of the syndrome that are common to different people who manifest them. 
Thus, they are not actually elements of our genuine identity, of our being, but rather 
manifestations of the disorder. 


The challenges in learning meditation are the fundamental issues that undermine 
our well-being 


The problems we encounter in life and the cultivation of well-being and 
happiness are largely the same as those we encounter in meditation when one begins it. 


As indicated by authors Segal, Williams, and Teasdale (2), there is a series of 
elements that lie at the genesis of our vulnerability to relapse into depression, but they 
also appear to be common elements to a multitude of disorders and negative experiences 
such as stress and anxiety. 


These factors increase our likelihood of experiencing difficulties in emotional 
regulation and include our tendency to operate on autopilot, interacting with the world 
through thought rather than engaging directly ("living in our heads"), constantly 
dwelling in the past or the future, our inclination to reject and avoid negative 
experiences, wishing reality were different from what it is, taking our thoughts as 
immutable truths rather than transient manifestations of consciousness, and the fact that 
we often tend to be highly critical and harsh with ourselves instead of treating ourselves 
with kindness and compassion. 


Throughout the attention training in mindfulness-based cognitive therapy 
sessions, all these elements are addressed that naturally arise regarding how we see and 
experience the world during practice. 


Without delving into every point and addressing other important aspects of 
awareness, we will see below how these aspects manifest in a parallel between formal 
practice and real life. 


There are some commonly misunderstood aspects of meditative practice that can 
help us understand our misguided ways of relating to reality: 


1. Believing that meditation is a state of peace and harmony. This is incorrect; 
meditation is more about recognizing the nature of consciousness and, with it, 
reality. It is about becoming aware of what is, representing a mental framework 
rather than a state of mind. 


One can be fully aware at any moment, far from being in a peaceful place with 
birds singing. It also involves being open to whatever reality throws at us, lowering our 
expectations to open ourselves to experience. 
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Similarly, believing that happiness and well-being involve a state of calm and 
complete satisfaction at all times is mistaken. In mindfulness, when we contemplate a 
sensation, whether pleasant or not, we do not try to add or subtract something, improve 
it, or change it in any way; we simply try to experience it without any separation. 
Instead of fighting against the sensation or distancing ourselves from it, we learn to turn 
towards it, which ultimately changes our perspective in relation to the world, resulting 
in greater benefits for our well-being. 


One of the most challenging things to understand is the holistic nature of reality, 
from which we cannot escape. Our tendency is to segment things into good and bad, 
successes and failures, and desire one thing over another. But the world is not like that. 
We need to stop tormenting ourselves; it is perfectly normal to fail an exam, contract an 
illness, have career setbacks, lose a sports game, or feel bad with our partner. Deeply 
understanding that this is part of life takes time and training; it is an insight we can work 
on and meditate upon, which, once incorporated, frees us from unnecessary suffering— 
the additional suffering we impose on ourselves when we feel bad for thinking we 
should feel good. 


Now, this cannot be separated, as mentioned earlier, from a deep understanding 
that we do not have to feel bad either, as a result of mismanaging discomfort. 


Just like someone who meditates thinking they need to remain in a certain state, 
they end up missing the main point, which is to experience and observe the experience 
as itis. A meditator who believes they must achieve a state of calm quickly becomes 
agitated, and their anxiety level increases as the meditation session does not go as 
expected, causing unnecessary suffering. The same happens with our attitude towards 
life. 


Therefore, a step towards well-being is understanding this point, which can be 
incorporated with regular meditation practice. 


The corollary of this is the attitude of attachment to how we think reality should 
be. It is often believed that someone like a Zen master is an unchanging being who does 
not experience dissatisfaction, anger, anxiety, or distress, and that cultivating happiness 
should lead us to this state. But no, this ends up being the opposite of well-being 
because we become attached to an ideal or supposed way we should function. This way, 
if we suffer, we also feel bad because we are suffering and we believe we shouldn’t feel 
this way, creating an additional level of discomfort. 


Attachment to something means that thing controls our experience and what we 
think and feel. Paradoxically, the best way not to become attached to things is to 
understand that naturally, there will be moments when we will become attached to 
things. If we go through life suffering because we realize we are attached to something, 
we are actually attached to the idea that we should not be attached, which creates 
dissatisfaction. 


As human beings, we will inevitably have moments when we get attached to 
certain things. The best approach, consequently, is to downplay its significance and 
simply be aware that circumstances eventually change and what is now will fade away. 


Even the most experienced meditator sometimes gets caught up and lost in 
thoughts. The difference is that instead of developing an elaborate plan of action, 
ruminating over the fact, and getting lost in countless speculations, they simply 
acknowledge it and let it go. Therefore, they remain in balance, and their happiness can 
thrive. 
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2. When starting meditation, many find the aspect of concentrating on the present 
experience very challenging. However, a key point to understand is that our 
awareness of the experience does not involve effort. We do not need to force our 
attention; we simply need to notice what is there—sensations, sounds, thoughts, 
emotions, etc.—as clearly as we can. 


By "clearly", we mean simply turning our attention to the various sensations that 
manifest. Once we focus on something, there's not much more we can do; we don't 
change our experience in any way, we just receive it as it is—we can't reject or modify 
it. 


We should also bear in mind that while we talk about training attention, 
fundamentally what we are really cultivating is a different kind of awareness. The 
ultimate training is in awareness. 


To understand this point, it helps to appreciate that attention is just another 
element of awareness. We can notice changes in our perceptual focus, but awareness 
encompasses it; it's a step beyond. Practicing mindfulness is about cultivating awareness 
of the present moment according to everything that arises, and attention is just one 
element of this broad spectrum. 


We should simply acknowledge what we are experiencing. We can start with the 
breath, bodily sensations, or sounds, and gradually expand to encompass the totality of 
our experience. In fact, there is no other experience to account for than what we are 
experiencing right now, even if we are not formally meditating. 


As you read these pages, you are aware of what I am saying, the letters, the 
sentences, and how they resonate in your mind. At all times, we are conscious of 
different things, no matter what they are. The key to mindfulness is to have a non- 
conceptual experience of various sensations, to attend directly to sounds, smells, 
images, etc., without getting conceptually caught up in these experiences. 


Thus, when we realize we have been lost in various thoughts, we “capture” the 
thought itself in our awareness without analyzing it or reflecting on whether it is correct 
or not, or whether it corresponds to a fact or not. Again, we receive the experience more 
than we create it; the experience is already there, we simply need to notice it. We don’t 
have to do anything more than acknowledge what is already present. 


What does this imply for well-being and how we relate to reality? This is where 
the notion of effort and willpower comes into play. Training willpower like a muscle 
can make us stronger, but also, like any muscle, continuous practice of willpower 
eventually fatigues us. Every muscle requires rest and recovery. A constantly forced, 
demanding, and proactive attitude leads to eventual burnout. 


A more relaxed attitude—receiving the experience, acknowledging it, and doing 
our best while understanding that it's okay to rest and take our time when necessary— 
frees us from the disproportionate and negative pressures often promoted in today’s 
hectic world and the modern obsession with so-called "success". This approach helps us 
finally let go of our tendency to want things to be different, especially negative 
experiences, inviting us to embrace whatever arises. This provides unprecedented relief 
because we are almost always in a state of dissatisfaction—whether it's preferring to be 
somewhere else, wanting things to be different, feeling like we should be doing A or B, 
thinking we're not using our time correctly, or not achieving X goal, and countless other 
reasons. This is an opportunity to let go and accept whatever is, freeing ourselves from 
the need for different circumstances. 
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Meditation teaches us exactly that: to take a pause and non-forcefully 
contemplate what is. Experiences in our lives arise, and while we can't always control 
things, we overwhelm ourselves with the belief that we are entirely responsible for what 
happens to us. It's different to take responsibility for our actions and our life, which can 
be a very positive and transformative attitude because it puts us in an active position in 
relation to our experience, instead of feeling helpless. Over time, this attitude in 
mindfulness practice integrates into the rest of our life and consequently promotes our 
well-being. 


3. There is no self or "I" behind everything perceiving or focusing on things; 
everything happens in the same space of awareness. 


When we practice meditation and turn towards the observer or direct attention to 
what is attending, we realize that it's hard to be aware of attention itself beyond 
recognizing it as a process when we focus on things. There is simply attention. 


We can acknowledge that we are attending, but it is difficult to find a subject 
who is strictly attending or meditating since what we perceive as the subject is still part 
of the conscious experience, just like everything else we perceive. There is only 
perception. Our experience of having someone who perceives is part of the same 
conscious experience where everything else resides. 


Cultivating this insight takes time, and it is useful to occasionally direct attention 
to this supposed ego. The fact that it is often difficult to recognize this aspect is 
integrated with our sense of agency in the world. 


In daily life, our mind is a dynamic flow of processes, where we often give more 
significance to its contents than they actually have, as if we attribute a reality to them 
and don’t realize we are somewhat victims of the causal and associative flow of events. 


For example, we tend to have negative thoughts when we experience feelings of 
sadness or frustration. Over time, these aspects become associated. Eventually, our 
mood may turn negative for some reason, and because of this association, we begin to 
experience negative thoughts. 


This also happens with other processes. Our thoughts of worry, for example, are 
like an illusion emitted by our stress physiology, and we don’t realize it at all. From our 
point of view, it seems as if we are willfully generating these thoughts, when in reality, 
we are passively inundated by our consolidated associations. In other words, we are not 
thinking these things because of some factual reality we are perceiving, but because 
these types of thoughts have become mentally associated with the mood that has arisen. 


t's as if we have a natural physiological process, so it is common to have 
negative and worrisome thoughts when we experience higher levels of stress compared 
to when we are relaxed. Our tendency to believe in the veracity of these thoughts is also 
higher when we are stressed, and this is a common element among all people. This tells 
us that the thoughts we have are more a result of an internal process than factual matters 
telling us something accurate about the world. 


When we contemplate this, we gain a different perspective on things. It no 
longer makes sense to get caught up in thoughts that do not follow a factual course, that 
do not actually reflect reality, but are simply thoughts triggered by natural processes. 


In this context, we understand that things arise without our control and, 
moreover, they disappear just as the rest of the things we experience do. Thoughts, 
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judgments, and emotions emerge and fade away just like sounds, bodily sensations, and 
other manifestations we typically experience during formal meditation and in daily life. 


One of the most powerful insights regarding this is that thoughts are not facts, 
which implies understanding the underlying notion that, more than entities with their 
own existence, all these phenomena arise from interrelations and are occurrences rather 
than things. A negative mood can trigger negative thoughts, but this does not 
correspond to an actual reality in the external world as we perceive and feel it. 


Many of our mental "problems" arise from thoughts incited by certain situations. 
For example, suppose someone gets angry with us. Let's say that person has simply had 
a bad day, and we happen to be their target. Despite this, we begin to weave a whole 
fabric of assumptions that start to resurface beliefs and judgments, mostly negative, and 
this is highly conditioned by our mood. 


If we are depressed, we are very likely to think that person is judging us 
negatively. And all this happens without us realizing what we are doing. Negative 
situations trigger negative thoughts beyond our control. Intellectualizing enhances the 
discomfort instead of stopping it. The key is to capture the situation itself, observe it 
without falling into the temptation of thinking about the reasons, which inevitably leads 
us to negative judgments and beliefs, while we can respond with kindness and 
compassion—another level of practicing well-being. 


We can also cultivate the wisdom to appreciate when we need to reflect more 
deeply on facts like these, for example, when they constitute a dysfunctional dynamic in 
our family and social system. At the same time, we have the power to cultivate a more 
objective and skeptical approach when we engage in these reflections. All these are 
levels of a wiser and healthier attitude towards our experience and the vicissitudes of 
life. 


The impermanence of thoughts, sounds, sensations, emotions, etc., naturally 
implies that everything changes, including well-being. This isn't something negative; on 
the contrary, it frees us from the attachment to wanting to be happy all the time. 


As we mentioned before, conceptual attachments generate more suffering than 
they alleviate. We can experience moments of happiness, and when we don't, we simply 
stay in the present moment with whatever arises. However, if we cling to happiness, 
when positive feelings aren't present, we create a state of internal conflict and negativity 
due to our dissatisfaction with the fact that we can't remain happy. 


Let's put it another way: we don't spend our lives seeking to feel angry, yet we 
experience anger from time to time for various reasons. In a way, the same happens 
with happiness. We don't need to be searching for it constantly and clinging to it, 
because we will naturally experience it at different moments. 


And just as we get angry and then return to a neutral state, those moments of 
happiness also come and go. Wanting them to last indefinitely only undermines our 
well-being. 


Now, these are states or moments. We haven't yet delved into the very notion of 
happiness, but it's good to understand that we also have ways of being and seeing the 
world that we can cultivate and transform into something consistent and lasting within 
ourselves. 


As we've been discussing, we can train a skill like shooting a basketball; the 
most efficient way to achieve this is with regular practice. Here, we're training a skill 
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that goes beyond the conceptual and intellectual. The point of this chapter is to help us 
cultivate a way of seeing reality and processing information that inherently supports 
states of calm, equanimity, and joy, creating a baseline state with a higher level of 
overall well-being than in an untrained person. 


This way of being and seeing things is associated with a deeper experience of 
well-being than the fleeting moments most people are accustomed to, not to mention 
purely hedonistic attitudes and pleasures. 


This way of being in the world can indeed be enhanced occasionally by intense 
moments of joy or happiness that add greater enjoyment to our lives. In fact, this 
baseline state more effectively promotes the emergence of those moments. 


So, happiness and well-being end up being more of a mental framework of 
freeing ourselves from unnecessary suffering, freeing ourselves from attachments, 
freeing ourselves from the tyranny of our conceptual thinking, and achieving balance 
and equanimity, rather than intense feelings of pleasure and well-being. It's a dynamic, 
mental, physical, and holistic process, so to speak, that goes beyond thoughts. 


This framework, in turn, must be trained through consistent practice that 
encompasses daily life, not just in formal moments. 


This model of happiness is not something achieved by thinking, reflecting, or 
seeking pleasurable moments, a vocation, a career, or a partner. It doesn't come from 
external elements but through an internal, non-conceptual practice, where we train 
certain skills and ways of being. 


We will return to these aspects in the following chapters. Now, building on 
previous discussions, we will explore why this non-conceptual realm, this approach that 
differs from the logical-rational method of promoting well-being, can be more effective 
in processing information, resolving emotional problems, and fostering attitudes and 
behaviors that enhance well-being. 


Modes of the mind 


In humans, there is what we call "emotional processing", and there are both 
effective and ineffective ways to process emotions. Rachman was one of the original 
authors who significantly contributed to this concept (10). The idea is that there is a 
process—almost organic, neurocognitive, and natural—of organizing schemas of 
meanings that occurs quite implicitly. 


Just as we can think critically and efficiently about worldly problems and how to 
solve them, we can "become good at feeling", as author Michael Brown elaborates (11; 
12). 


Let's take the example of mourning the loss of a loved one. Naturally, in the time 
that passes after the event, the various cognitions that lead us to think about our loved 
one will generate moments of sadness. But as time goes on and we navigate through 
grief, these kinds of cognitions no longer provoke the same powerful responses as 
before. 


Internally, we're not entirely sure why this happens, but the truth is that we have 
emotionally processed the event to the point where we're positioned with a different 
imprint when it comes to future thoughts and memories, and how we react to them. 
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This general capacity to process emotional information, if sabotaged or 
hindered, has the potential to generate a whole series of problems, from not being able 
to effectively navigate grief to exacerbating the development of clinical depression. 


Within the cognitive-behavioral tradition, for example, depression has generally 
not been addressed from the perspective of emotional processing, but rather through the 
identification and modification of thoughts, images, interpretations, and meanings that 
are thought to maintain the disorder. While the latter has been a very productive strategy 
for generating effective clinical treatments, the clinical cognitive models underlying this 
approach are not without their problems (13). 


The differences between psychopharmacology for depression and psychotherapy 
in relapse prevention highlight how activated belief systems may not be sufficiently 
strong to avoid spiraling and triggering an acute depressive episode. The way we are 
able to process information plays a crucial role in this aspect (2). 


One of the key aspects of the matter lies in adequately understanding the codes 
of cognitive information, which is not always kept in mind. For instance, we can ask 
ourselves if we understand what "1+1=2" means. Understanding that one plus one 
equals two takes us into a linguistic-conceptual realm within the scope of logic; we just 
need to understand what the respective symbols we use denote. 


However, to what extent can we say that we understand a poem in the same 
way? Or what about a story with a high emotional content? Or everything else we can 
experience in the world? If we read a poem literally, simply adhering to what the words 
denote, it makes no sense, as genuinely grasping what a poem conveys involves more 
than just reading the words and associating them with their most direct objects. 


Understanding in this case has more to do with the world of metaphors, of 
making us relive and feel the colors, aromas, sounds, and sensations. Only when we 
integrate various codes of information, without restricting ourselves to the purely 
linguistic-conceptual, can we grasp the meaning of a poem. Moreover, the meaning in 
this case is not necessarily exactly the same for all individuals. 


In this way, poetry invites us to contemplate the totality of the experience, rather 
than restricting ourselves to a single element. In mindfulness and contemplative 
practices, for example, we are generally encouraged to take a break from purely logical 
and conceptual analysis of things, to open ourselves to the entirety of the experience and 
grasp the direct, experiential quality of events and what we think or feel, rather than 
delving into their implications generated by conceptual discourse. This allows us to 
open ourselves to other codes of information, and eventually, to process emotional 
material in a more direct, and as we will see, even more efficient manner. 


Many times in mourning losses, we get tangled up trying to make sense of what 
has happened, and while we can rescue aspects of the experience that constructively 
drive us to improve various dimensions of our lives, we must understand that there is no 
ultimate sense in the departure of a loved one. 


The thoughts and concepts surrounding the situation—guilt, the "could have 
done this or that", regret, the desire and feeling of being able to have done something 
more, enjoyed the company a little more, etc.—are nothing but forces that swing us 
back and forth on a swing that leads nowhere. It's better to simply contemplate the 
experience, which doesn't need anything added to it, and let life itself process the loss, 
as it indeed does. 
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In a way, this is an example of what Taoism talks about regarding wu wei, of 
letting things be, instead of interrupting the natural processing through fictions of the 
logical-conceptual mind. Our point of reference is generally in ourselves, rather than the 
being that has departed. Changing perspective helps us see things much better and be at 
peace, reminiscing about the good in that departed life, instead of drowning in the 
sorrow of our ego's sea. 


Furthermore, in the time following the departure, we cannot contemplate the 
being by their death, but by how they lived. Doing so helps a lot. Holding onto their 
death doesn't do justice to their life and isn't a well-measured consideration of life. 


That being existed, then existed, and now exists no more. The question is, 
regarding that course of existence, what happened there? Did they enjoy life? Did that 
being bring joy to us and, in turn, bring us joy? 


In a way, the above reflects what author Teasdale proposes in his research on 
emotional processing (14), for which there are three "modes of the mind", or three ways 
of processing emotional material. Mindfulness, for example, is highly effective for 
attuning us to an executive processing within the experiential mode, as we will see 
shortly 


Upon closer examination, there are striking parallels between mindfulness and 
the mental mode in which "implicational" processing predominates according to this 
author. 


n the cognitive architecture of the theory of Interactive Cognitive Subsystems 
(ICS) (13; 15), the implication subsystem receives direct inputs from all sensory 
subsystems and from the propositional subsystem that handles specific meanings. 
Similarly, mindfulness can take as its object the phenomena of each sensory modality 
and of thought itself. 


In this ICS model, there are two levels of meaning: propositional, which has 
indirect contributions to emotion, and implicational, which is directly related to the 
production of emotions. We can have certain thoughts, for example, that we are not 
capable in a situation that overwhelms us, and this feeds underlying schemas and beliefs 
that induce negative emotions. 


In cognitive-behavioral therapy, the aim is to change these thoughts and the way 
we assess circumstances to modify underlying emotional responses. However, what 
Teasdale proposes, and which is confirmed by a growing body of research, is that we 
also have implicit meanings of things. And in this sense, we have implicit sensations or 
senses of something, like the feeling that something is wrong or right. 


This would be the difference between understanding (conceptually) that 
something is irrational and actually believing it to be so. Many people know that 
something is absurd, unlikely, or nonsensical, but they fail to deeply and fundamentally 
believe it, instead not considering it as absurd or irrational at a deeper level. 


Attempting to change beliefs through the conceptual route by changing thoughts 
isn't always effective for this reason, because there are parallel operating systems that 
are better modified in other ways. Hence, often we encounter a solid barrier when trying 
to modify a belief in a person by appealing to dialogue and thought. We've all 
experienced rationally grasping the absurdity of something, yet deep down, we think it's 
not that absurd, no matter how many times we consider all the arguments and facts 
demonstrating its illogical nature. 
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Therefore, processing emotions through the cognitive route isn't always useful 
for resolving emotional problems, which presents a significant challenge in cognitive- 
behavioral psychotherapy, for example, where emotional changes often lie at a deeper 
level rather than at the cognitive or conceptual level of meaning. 


Teasdale (14) suggested that changing schematic mental models would be 
facilitated through processing at the implicational level, supported by more direct access 
to mental models and the consequent ease of modification available in this mode. 


In this sense, tools provided by contemplative psychology, such as various types 
of meditative practices, address this issue. What's observed is that an experiential-based 
approach to negative experiences could facilitate better mood regulation compared to an 
evaluative approach, which corroborates evidence showing that individuals trained in 
mindfulness, for instance, seem to have a strategic advantage in processing negative 
emotions and emotional regulation in general. 


That being said, it's important to understand that while it's correct to say that 
mindfulness helps us feel calmer and more relaxed, it's not always the case, and it 
happens to a certain extent. Negative sensations and emotions also often arise. Through 
a deeper practice, those are good moments to learn to contemplate negative sensations 
without being swept away by them. 


With mindfulness, over the long term, an equanimous attitude is established 
amidst negative experiences, so it matters less whether we experience anger, anxiety, 
agitation, or on the contrary, calmness and relaxation. In a way, in mindfulness, we 
develop an integration of experience where we set aside the self-centered view of 
attention and shift to a more holistic and integrative view of experience that involves 
less self-involvement and therefore contaminates the experience less. 


As an example, in the case of depression, many psychotherapeutic models 
(including cognitive-behavioral therapy) focus on changing negative meanings related 
to the self, both specific and schematic, which sustain the depressive configuration. 
Often, this involves cognitive restructuring strategies explicitly designed to change 
belief in negative automatic thoughts and underlying dysfunctional assumptions. But it's 
important to emphasize that, from the perspective of ICS, such explicitly cognitive 
techniques are not the only, or necessarily the best way, to achieve the kind of changes 
in core schematic models related to emotions. Such changes can occur implicitly with 
other interventions, including more explicit behavioral approaches (some of which can 
be as effective as cognitive therapy in preventing relapse in depression) (16). 


Relying solely on cognitive restructuring techniques runs the risk of maintaining 
a propositional mode of central executive function of cognition that may hinder 
effective emotional processing (14). In fact, in studies by Hunt (17), for example, it was 
found that "cold and rational" cognitive restructuring led to very minimal improvement 
in event-induced depression, while a more experiential, feelings-centered approach did 
show improvement. 


With contemplative and experiential training during psychotherapy, individuals 
will have repeatedly addressed negative thoughts and feelings with a new "mindset". 
Exercises such as thought identification and responses necessarily require an implicit 
shift in approaching negative thoughts and feelings from the usual model of "these are 
me", that they are part of my being, when in reality, they are simply thoughts. They are 
also addressed as obvious readings of reality when they are actually biased descriptions. 
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In this way, we move from that towards a mode where thoughts and feelings are 
taken from a broader "decentered perspective" as "events in the mind that can be 
considered and examined", rather than fixed aspects of our self and solid realities. Such 
shifts in mindset reflect the creation of new "decentered" schematic mental models. 


Three modes of processing information 


Following Teasdale (14), we can consider three ways of processing emotional 
material within the so-called central engine of cognition. Firstly, a predominantly 
propositional subsystem operating in buffer mode. 


In computer science, a buffer is a memory space where data is temporarily 
stored, typically for a specific and usually singular use. They come into play when there 
are discrepancies in data processing and transfer. Being in a propositional system 
implies that we are processing and retaining information in a conceptual manner, goal- 
oriented, preparing ourselves to do certain things. For instance, in depressive 
rumination, this mode means the person is contemplating the nature, causes, and 
consequences of their depression. 


On the other hand, we have a predominantly implicational subsystem operating 
in buffer mode. In this mode, we process information experientially, focusing on the 
how and direct experience rather than the why. This mode is characterized by an 
integrated cognitive-affective internal exploration, the use of present feelings and 
implicit senses of experience as problem-solving methods, maintaining a non-evaluative 
awareness of the current subjective experience of the self. 


Finally, we have a mode where neither the propositional nor the implicational 
subsystem predominates in the buffer, which Teasdale refers to as "mindless emoting", 
where essentially we experience emotions and mental contents insensibly or senselessly 
(without "awareness"). 


In this mode, people identify with their emotional reactions or even their 
thoughts and exhibit very little self-reflection or self-examination. This leads us to think 
without realizing that we are thinking, believing that what we think is an integral part of 
our being, instead of understanding that these thoughts and reactions simply occur and 
that our deeper nature is simply beyond these specific and dynamic manifestations. 


Moreover, within the theory of interactive cognitive subsystems, the 
transformation processes that convert patterns of information from one code to patterns 
of information of another can operate in two different modes. 


In the direct mode, the transformation process takes input online, sampling 
incoming data in successive and limited fragments. In the buffer mode, instead of 
responding to incoming data in real-time, fragment by fragment, a transformation 
process takes input into a temporary memory store, where it is allowed to accumulate 
many successive fragments of input data as they arrive. 


By responding to the broader pattern of these accumulated data, processing in 
buffer mode can be much more sensitive to larger and global patterns in the input data. 
In this mode, responses can then reflect a broader context and be less dominated by 
habitual associations triggered by fragmented data, more than what is possible in the 
direct mode. 
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The general operating principles of this ICS model require that only one of the 
subsystems involved in a processing configuration be in buffer mode at any given time. 
Thus, the information processed by that subsystem will have a dominant influence over 
the entire information processing configuration. Furthermore, the nature of the 
subjective phenomenal experience will differ depending on which subsystem is 
operating in buffer mode, and conversely, the nature of the conscious experience can be 
used to infer which subsystem is in that mode (14). 


These three broad configurations within which the central engine of cognition 
can operate, mentioned earlier, are associated with very different modes of processing 
emotional material, and according to Teasdale, only the configuration involving 
implicational processing in buffer mode facilitates emotional processing. 


The creation of different or alternative implicational schematic models, which 
underlies changing our deep-seated beliefs and ways of seeing the world, depends on 
integrating new implicational code elements with old elements of patterns related to 
existing schematic models linked to affect. 


Such integration requires transformation processes to operate within an 
information matrix or pattern that is broad enough to encompass both new and old 
elements. The breadth of the implicational processing pattern necessary for such 
change-inducing integration is available only when the implicational subsystem is 
working in buffer mode. 


This refers, in part, to what was mentioned earlier. Suppose we want to 
understand a poem. To delve into its deep meaning and integrate it with our beliefs and 
internal schemas, we must process a broad pattern of information from various 
modalities, not just sticking to the propositional or conceptual. When we perceive the 
poem from an experiential, fully conscious perspective, we open ourselves to a much 
wider world, which also allows us to better process the emotions that the experience 
evokes. 


But as we have been developing from the beginning, it is not uncommon to find 
ourselves time and again trying to conceptually understand things, to think about them, 
rather than experiencing them, mistakenly believing that by doing so, we are better 
understanding the situation or better prepared to make future decisions. 


The implicational buffer of this experiential processing can be seen as a 
workspace within which new implicational code patterns can be assembled and 
processed. With the implicational subsystem in direct mode, the few fragments of 
implicational pattern upon which transformation processes operate are simply too sparse 
to provide a rich enough database for creating new models. This is the difference 
between immediate, online emotional reactivity to information versus a more deferred 
processing, open to greater integrations and more cognitively reflective. 


We can characterize the three modes of mind as follows (14): 
A) Conceptualizing/Doing Mode. Propositional subsystem in buffer mode. 
Implicational subsystem in direct mode. The subjective experience is related to thinking 
about experiences and the self as objects and focusing on discrepancies related to 
personal goals. There is a sense of objective knowing. This is what Linehan (18) 
considers within the framework of dialectical behavior therapy as the "rational mind". 
It's an evaluative instance and wouldn't facilitate emotional processing. We focus on 
facts and act in a "cold" (rationally) manner. 
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B) Experiencing/Being Mindful Mode. Implicational subsystem in buffer mode. 
Propositional subsystem in direct mode. The subjective correlates directly and 
intimately with experiencing feelings, sensations, and thoughts fully consciously in the 
present moment. There is a sense of subjective-intuitive knowing. It's the "Wise mind" 
in Linehan's (18) model. It's non-evaluative and facilitates emotional processing. This 
mode goes beyond reasoning and emotion. It involves contemplating experience with 
clarity and maintaining that approach over time, regardless of what we may be thinking 
or feeling. 


C) Mindlessly Emoting Mode. Propositional subsystem in direct mode. 
Implicational subsystem in direct mode. The subjective experience is related to being 
lost or immersed in emotional experience. There is a sense of unconscious self- 
awareness. It's Linehan's (18) "emotional mind". It's evaluative and doesn't facilitate 
emotional processing. In this mode, we perceive what is happening to us based on what 
we feel moment to moment and often distort the interpretation of situations according to 
the current emotional imprint. We act impulsively, submerged in a sea of passions. 
That's why a key point of meditation is that it helps us pause and contemplate emotions 
without identifying with them; moreover, it helps us understand that we are more than 
thoughts and specific emotions, thus helping us to not act "in the heat of the moment", 
impulsively. 


In an experiment conducted by Watkins (19), who considers the framework of 
interactive cognitive subsystems, as just mentioned, which proposes these two 
qualitatively different levels of meaning, the author tests the hypothesis that repeated 
and prolonged focus on a disturbing event would result in lower recovery (conceived as 
a higher negative mood) in a conceptual-evaluative mode compared to an experiential 
mode. 


In the study, participants underwent a negative mood induction, attempting to 
solve 10 problems within a 5-minute duration, each involving finding a fourth word 
related to a set of three presented words. On average, however, only one problem was 
correctly answered, effectively inducing a negative mood (20). To enhance this 
induction, participants were informed that the test was a brief measure of intelligence 
quotient and correlated with academic performance and professional success. The 
reasoning given to participants was that the study investigated how people deal with test 
stress. 


All participants were randomly assigned to one of two trial conditions. In the 
conceptual-evaluative condition, participants were instructed to write about the causes, 
reasons, and meanings of their performance and feelings, while in the experiential 
condition, participants were instructed to write about their direct experience of their 
performance and feelings, including their mental processes and the use of their 
experience as a solution guide. 


The results showed that for the negative mood measured 12 hours after the 
experience, the writing condition interacted with a trait tendency toward rumination. In 
this regard, the increasing tendency to ruminate produced a more negative mood (less 
recovery from the event), but only in participants who wrote in the conceptual- 
evaluative condition. Both the writing condition and the tendency to ruminate 
independently influenced intrusions during the first 12 hours after the experience. 
Therefore, in line with the study's predictions, the conceptual-evaluative writing 
condition was associated with greater intrusions and negative mood than the 
experiential writing condition. 
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These results are particularly relevant for the ongoing treatment of negative 
moods, indicating that an experientially based approach to negative experiences could 
facilitate better mood regulation compared to an evaluative approach. 


Therefore, a broad strategy to prevent the establishment of depressive 
configurations during possible relapse moments, for example, is to teach general "mind 
management" skills that can be used to disconnect from modes of the central engine that 
support the depressive configuration in alternative modes that do not. In other words, 
disconnecting from modes of conceptualizing/doing or mindlessly emoting in favor of 
an experiencing/being mindful mode. 


Eventually, of course, there has to be some level of reflection on what we 
conceive as a problem, why we feel bad or anxious, or what makes one happy. But there 
are several drawbacks in this regard according to what we have developed. 


In general, our thoughts about the "why" often accentuate the negative 
experience. We also fail to realize that in another situation, doing what makes us happy 
will also bring about similar new experiences of suffering, for whatever reason. 
Moreover, these experiences tend to fade and disappear over time. Why not cultivate a 
state of being that, regardless of what we are doing, allows us to be as best as possible 
with the current situation? 


The goal that motivates us may disappoint us, another reason to enjoy what we 
do without focusing on a future reward, as there is a dissociation between wanting and 
liking. 

So, how do we work with metacognition then? How do we help someone see the 
areas where they seem to be mistaken? We can try to demonstrate to someone the 
benefits of pausing their thoughts for a moment, the value of contemplative practice, 
only to find that they continue with the same patterns, with everything going in one ear 
and out the other. It's as if their rumination, their way of thinking and perceiving reality, 
is so deeply ingrained that it interferes with the process of leading an examined life. 


What approaches can we take, then? Firstly, we need to lower our expectations 
and be fully aware of our own limitations and those of others. This ties into the idea that 
we shouldn't expect things to be different from how they are; we must work with what 
is, above all else. Some people, more flexible and cognitively open, may find this easier 
than others. Often, the issue lies in trying to persuade through thought alone. The 
concept is to step back from overthinking and focus on personal work, persisting with 
contemplative forms of mindful attention to things. 


Rationality is great 


Finally, we must make something very clear, and that is the notion of rationality. 
This concept, understood as our capacity for thought, goes beyond cold systems of 
information processing and concrete thoughts. We must grasp this distinction. 
Rationality is a foundational system for understanding these matters and advancing in 
the development of skills, nurturing flourishing in our lives. 


So when we say that some problems aren't solved by more thinking, we are 
using our cognition, our rational faculty, to understand that ruminating or wandering 
thoughts, endlessly circling things in our heads, isn't the best way to solve those 
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difficulties in those circumstances. It's by no means a statement about the capacity for 
reasoning and the quality of rationality as a tool to guide us on the path of our lives. We 
need it, now more than ever. 


The reality is, we need to think, especially to acquire and work with everything 
that allows us to enjoy life. 


To establish a meditation practice, as we'll explore in the following chapter, we 
need to understand why and what qualities this brings to our lives to foster their 
flourishing. 


Meditation is the masterpiece of rationality in all its splendor, the wisdom of 
many sages over the centuries who have studied and developed these practices. 


Therefore, it's important to understand that the faculty of thought is beyond and 
more powerful than the specific thoughts we may have at any given moment, which are 
particular elements we must understand as states of mind and which have many 
limitations. 


Above all, it is in rationality that we must trust, because it is she who over time 
gives us the greatest truths about existence, as the thinking faculty permeates 
experiences, states of consciousness, memories, intuitions, or emotions, and works on 
these manifestations to reach accurate conclusions over time. 


Many things in the world are complex and take time to work with, but it's 
reasoning that gradually adds up and builds an ever-growing edifice of truth and human 
development. 


It's rationality that has brought wonders to the world through the minds of great 
thinkers and sages throughout history, and it's the same rationality that leads us to the 
highest forms of spiritual nobility and ethics. 


While we can base our morality on intuitions, for example, which are often 
correct, these intuitions often fall short of reaching more complex moral developments, 
and many times these intuitions are simply widely mistaken. 


The problem is that we confuse rationality with wanting to solve everything, do 
it now, and with wanting everything to be in a certain way conditioned by the demands 
of our ego, instead of opening ourselves to the forces of the totality of existence and 
working with how reality is. This has brought us enormous unnecessary psychological 
suffering. 


Therefore, I consider rationality to be brilliant and represent the most advanced 
way of obtaining knowledge, being one of the most important faculties of the human 
being, the foundation of everything. 


Beyond thinking: the prevalence of mindless emoting 


There's a clear tendency toward mindless emoting in many cults, 
pseudotherapies, and self-help literature. Typically, there's a focus on identifying with 
thoughts and emotions, where we immerse ourselves in the contents of the mind as if 
we were that, as if we were that reality, when it's nothing more than another passing 
experience. Self-help has even become so cliché and worn-out that it has spawned a 
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movement opposed to it, with people at risk of getting trapped in disillusionment and 
lack of optimism. 


Messages like "love yourself", "be yourself", "enjoy life", etc., are abundant. The 
problem is that these phrases hide half-truths, and rarely do they delve into the resources 
to make them as accurate as possible. And in an antagonistic movement, specific 
moments are confused with the totality of experience. It's true that we're not always 
enjoying life given the circumstances; that doesn't mean we can't develop an attitude 
that allows us to do so most of the time. 


The real click is being able to live with equanimity and fullness through the 
entirety of life, including moments of suffering. This doesn't imply distancing ourselves 
from emotion or not suffering but truly experiencing what happens, instead of numbing 
ourselves or disconnecting from the experience, and starting to see it in a different, more 
direct way that completely changes its meaning, while standing from a global spiritual 
framework that helps us experience things in a much more connected way with a sense 
of inner peace and well-being. 


Yet, we're not exempt from the world of spiritual enlightenment abundant in 
pseudo-spirituality, where self-help promotes contradictory messages and half-truths or 
truths taken out of context, with messages that are often so optimistic that they become 
naive, leading people who understand the deception to fall into pessimism, thus causing 
more harm than good. 


There's also a lot of self-deception and self-sabotage in this world. Many gurus 
and people who believe they have reached enlightenment experience a myriad of 
experiences, such as immense euphoria, an instant connection with the world, a sense of 
unity and relief, and tell themselves "this is enlightenment”. 


This occurs similarly with the induced effect in pseudotherapies and much self- 
help literature, further fueled by the placebo effect. 


But these things are nothing more than transient and particular manifestations of 
consciousness. Thoughts are simply thoughts, and emotions are simply emotions; that 
is, they don't have any greater tangible reality or transcendence than we often attribute 
to them. 


A person who constantly identifies with thoughts about their enlightenment and 
the great positive feelings they have is still a person who has not transcended the 
particular contents of their consciousness, and is rather a sign that they haven't truly 
clicked yet. 


Human beings have immense power to activate all kinds of emotional responses 
based on beliefs and worldviews. But we're still under the same problem; we keep 
identifying with these things when they are nothing more than dynamic and passing 
states. Enlightenment rather implies understanding and recognizing this quality of 
consciousness, internalizing how it operates and functions, rather than achieving certain 
experiences. 


This mindless emoting or experiencing of emotions and contents of the mind, 
without awareness, is increasingly present in movements that emphasize rebelling 
against certain social and cultural impositions, some of which may be genuine and 
others not so much. These movements drive protests that promote allowing ourselves 
what has been culturally forbidden— a kind of returning to laughter, anger, tears, 
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feeling intensely, protesting, shouting, questioning, and reinstating the legitimate place 
we have in the world. 


In this egocentric culture, it's not uncommon to add the "returning to being 
myself". What does it really mean to be me? Again, in mindless emoting lies an 
identification with thought and emotions, where we immerse ourselves in the contents 
of consciousness as if we were that, as if we were that reality, when it's nothing more 
than another passing experience. We give as certain our own identity and power to what 
we feel, as if it were part of our self and had a special transcendence. 


Consequently, it's increasingly common to put on a pedestal what we are feeling 
and share it with the whole world on platforms like social media. This combines the 
false transcendence of our ego with an exaggerated importance placed on the feelings 
and emotions we are experiencing. Neither oneself nor our impermanent emotions and 
feelings are as important or transcendent in this mystery that is existence. 


Sometimes, it's a characteristic of certain pseudotherapies or unvalidated 
alternative therapies, the idea of rebelling against repressions, both personal and 
cultural, where returning to feeling is the "soul's medicine". The problem is that instead 
of liberating ourselves, we create another prison, one that increasingly conditions us to 
emotions and thoughts, which ends up being the prison of the harmful effects of certain 
contents of consciousness that can drag us into dark places of suffering. 


Should we attend to our emotions and thoughts? Without a doubt, but we must 
not fail to grasp their true nature in the present moment: that they are dynamic, transient 
manifestations, and for the most part, ephemeral and self-generated. The vast majority 
of thoughts don't provide any truth about the world or contribute at all to our well-being, 
and the same goes for many emotions needlessly sustained over time by our cloak of 
illusion, fostered by unfounded beliefs about the world. 


We must contemplate everything with equanimity to extract the deep meaning of 
things, without settling for the superficial and insubstantial. 


In this barely emancipated movement, even the liberation of sexuality is taken as 
a form of empowerment, perpetuating the false idea of equating "sexual freedom" with 
happiness. "Releasing emotions" is also confused with greater well-being, as we're not 
truly empowering ourselves when our consciousness ends up being a pendulum swayed 
from one side to the other by the fury of emotions. 


It's not surprising then that various cultural movements generate messages to 
their followers about rebelling through feeling, shouting, laughing, crying, feeling 
pleasure, etc. 


The reality is that we need to have a more balanced approach to emotions, 
thoughts, and I would also add sexuality here. Especially in the current egocentric 
culture, which idealizes the human figure, we need to stop idealizing sex, be realistic 
about the other person's body and our own. 


The so-called "liberation of sexuality" or “sexual revolution” is a developing 
issue, one could say, where self-help, pseudotherapies, cults, and pseudo-spirituality 
also mix. 


People often develop hedonic adaptation, where we become accustomed to 
repeated rewards to the point where we find ourselves desiring new experiences, new 
things, and different bodies. 
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The problem doesn't strictly lie in enjoying what life has to offer in this regard, 
but in the unfounded belief that happiness resides in sexual variety, which leads to a 
whole series of practices and philosophies increasingly present in newer generations, 
prioritizing over the now traditional monogamy. 


There are various techniques to address this phenomenon, which can invite us to 
reconsider this belief, and perhaps we'll find ones more suitable for our well-being than 
falling into the human archetype trap of unbridled passions. Meditative practice helps us 
address this. 


Here, it's also useful to understand that satisfaction is fleeting; desire never 
settles in satisfaction. The insight is to understand that opening ourselves to this 
supposed sexual freedom won't radically change our well-being and happiness; on the 
contrary, it can lead to risky behaviors and sexual activities we may later regret. 


The true revolution of inner freedom is learning to feel happiness in the sexual 
realm without the need to seek novelty and difference. When tranquility reigns and we 
save ourselves many complications, we are indeed much happier. 


A monogamous relationship that lasts a lifetime is a seat of happiness just as 
much as any other type of relationship can be. The mistake is thinking that one provides 
greater happiness than the other, and thus, within a monogamous relationship, we may 
come to believe that it needs to be opened up to achieve greater happiness, which is not 
strictly true. 


What we must consider, however, is a matter of limited resources; we cannot 
have one of the most important relationships of our lives, such as our partner, with 
many people at once, simply due to the time and psychic energy required to build such a 
relationship. In practice, we'll manage to do so with one person at a time. 


And again, concerning sexuality, in our minds, having relationships with a 
variety of people equates to being freer. However, we never question if we are truly free 
when we do what we desire, disregarding where those desires come from or if the 
fulfilled desire actually promotes our well-being. Thus, the classical idea of tempering 
and being able to regulate our passions has been lost, as we cannot deny that there are 
many situations where giving free rein to desires negatively affects our well-being. 


People also often fail to internalize the insight that wanting something is one 
thing, and liking it is quite another. Sometimes we want something we don't like, and 
sometimes we end up liking something we didn't want. 


This also relates to our tendency towards "should be". We may desire something 
for the future, a goal or objective, and not accept what is now, only to realize eventually 
that we don't like it despite intensely wanting it. 


Paradoxically, the best way to reach what we consider "should be" is by 
accepting what is. In this way, we practice calmness and tranquility with what is, and 
we do things without false expectations, without urgency and without anxiety, freeing 
ourselves from the pressure that everything has to be a certain way. And when things 
eventually change, everything transforms into a new present with which we can be 
content and accept. 


At the heart of the matter, there is also dissatisfaction. That's why we must 
personally inquire, is what I'm doing a result of dissatisfaction? Every time we engage 
in a series of actions based on dissatisfaction, we risk cultivating suffering. 
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This constant longing for something more and supposedly better is absurd 
because we will never find what we are looking for; satisfaction is fleeting, eventually 
flaws arise, what once brought us pleasure no longer does as much, and thus, this type 
of pursuit is doomed to frustration. 


We must cultivate fulfillment in the absence of what we desire in order to truly 
enjoy the gifts of existence. Loving someone is something that brings pleasure and we 
can truly enjoy it to the fullest extent when we are not desperate to attain it. 


Undoubtedly, we have human needs, but many times these needs are built upon 
the sandcastles of thought; beneath it lies something genuine, but above it, we have 
constructed a prison of suffering. 


We can be without a partner and delight in the prospect of finding someone to 
share our lives with and enjoy the process and the moment, or we can be without a 
partner and feel deep suffering and desperation every time we see a couple on the street 
embracing or holding hands. This difference in attitude towards the need for love lies in 
the mind and thought. 


In contemporary societies, as remnants of past cultures, the body, especially the 
young body, is idealized, associated with beauty and perfection. In sexual relationships, 
it's no wonder that they are considered the pinnacle of ecstasy. 


We are hypnotized into believing that they will provide us with great happiness, 
and if "free love" allows us to have sex with as many beautiful people as possible, we 
will live in paradise. Not necessarily does one have to feel dissatisfied with their current 
partner, but it may be that the image of another person captivates us to the point of 
wanting physical connection. Believing that this provides us with something more is 
naive; many times it can even be a rationalization that hides deep hedonism. 


So, what's the problem with the so-called "sexual liberation"? Confusing it with 
happiness. The need for novelty, for someone else, will not genuinely make us happier. 
And thus, we must shift our perspective to contemplate sexuality with calmness and 
realism. Only by understanding this can we truly enjoy any fantasy, for example, when 
we don't truly need to act it out to feel complete and happy, and when it is carried out, it 
is done in harmony with the well-being of others. 


Lost in thought 


Much of the story of our pursuit of happiness and the constant stumbling upon 
suffering and dissatisfaction revolves around being lost in our thoughts. What do we 
mean by this? We mean that thought is what dominates our connection with reality. 
Instead of engaging with direct experience, with bodily sensations, images, sounds, and 
so on, it's thought that maps and maintains our relationship with reality, giving meaning 
to what happens to us and connecting all the information we receive together with our 
beliefs and memories. 


But being lost in thoughts implies an additional factor, which is that we are not 
aware that we are seeing the world through the lens of thought. Every thought we have 
is for us the truth, it is the world, when in fact they are just thoughts, which ultimately 
must be uncovered for what they are, understanding what we have been developing: that 
our thoughts and beliefs are not true, they are illusions that confuse us and make us feel 
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bad, since generally the thoughts we have are negative, they attack us as people, or they 
are naive, believing in a future that may not necessarily come true, generating 
disillusionment afterwards. 


Here the overall tone we give to our lives plays an important role. Each person 
has a philosophy and a global framework of what is important and what is not, of what 
is fair or unfair, right or wrong. Ultimately, it is what makes us judge events and 
everything around us. Many believe they know more than others about this, and see 
others as ignorant, ruled by the interests of the prevailing culture, the elite, society in 
general, etc., when in reality those people are lost in their own thoughts and beliefs, and 
they fail to see, from a higher level of consciousness, that what they believe is more of a 
consciousness process that is not necessarily true. 


In this way, each person has a story of how things are and should be, and many 
simply believe they have a better or the best story, but they have not realized that what 
they believe is just another story, ultimately. 


We see this all the time, and it is one of the forces that segments us into social, 
cultural, political groups, etc. There are those who believe that life should be simple, 
ascetic, disconnected from technology, anti-consumerist, and those who believe the 
opposite, that we must work tirelessly, produce material goods, etc., and so on with 
countless examples. 


The point is, some believe they have the best story, though it's simply a story. 
Because ultimately, gaining a higher level of consciousness is understanding how we 
fuse thought and truth, understanding when we are thinking, what belief I have present 
in my consciousness at this moment, what emotions it generates in me, etc. 


Every belief, theory, and hypothesis we have about something are chains of 
thoughts. One way to familiarize ourselves with this is to set aside what we know, 
imagine that we don't know everything, and that what we think is an opinion among 
many. The point is to understand thoughts as events of the mind, breaking their tight 
bond with reality, with what we consider to be true. 


An important corollary of getting lost in thoughts is that we identify with them 
as if we were them; that is, we confuse our person, what we are, our identity, with the 
different thoughts we have. 


But our person is never a thought; it is beyond the conceptual and the linguistic. 
But not only that, our thoughts do not reflect the truth, so what we think about what we 
are is not true, while our genuine being is not encompassed by thought. 


This is one of the central points to consider when cultivating mastery, as it 
represents one of the fundamental forces that govern us and accounts for much of our 
suffering and internal conflicts, as well as external conflicts with others. 


The role of contemplative practice, meditation, mindfulness, and critical 
reflection, fundamentally, is to help us break free from these illusions we call thoughts 
(and other contents of consciousness) and begin to open ourselves to direct experience 
and everything we experience, experiencing manifestations as such, without delving 
into the dimension of meanings, of the conceptual, where we get lost in thoughts. 
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Throughout this chapter, we have delved into the value of shifting modalities in 
our minds to approach the world of experience and the direct nature of our minds, and 
the power that it entails. In the next chapter, we will delve into practical aspects of 
cultivating mastery, which begins with a deepening in the contemplative disciplines of 
the world of meditation, mind cultivation, and exploration of consciousness. 


Essential training 
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The monks sip the morning tea. Flower of silence. 


Basho 


Time to practice! 


From the tradition of contemplative sciences, it's often emphasized that 
consciousness has a fundamentally "luminous" nature. By this term, it's typically meant 
that consciousness, above all, involves knowing, referring to the fundamental cognitive 
aspect of our minds. We are always knowing something—what we see, feel, hear, 
smell, think, our emotions, the mood with which we woke up today, etc. Different 
sensations and conscious manifestations come and go, but the fundamental quality is 
always the same: knowing. 


You might be new to the world of meditation or perhaps you've already begun 
some training. Regardless, people often don't readily recognize this essential quality of 
consciousness that is present in us at all times. This quality has a paradoxical simplicity, 
because being "right under our noses", we often fail to appreciate it, and end up making 
a phenomenal effort to find a unique meditative state that only distances us from 
recognizing this essential nature. And so, for a significant number of people, meditation 
becomes something complex, requiring a lot of concentration and where we should feel 
in a state of calm and deep peace. Many start meditating, but this factor often 
discourages them when it comes to finding the effort to be consistent. 


But the truth is that meditation is to a large extent quite easy. We can meditate at 
any time and in any place; all we need to do is recognize the knowing, recognize that we 
are knowing things, that we are perceiving, feeling, seeing, hearing, etc. We can focus 
on an object as an anchor and simply be aware of it in the most detailed way possible 
(we'll see later what "detailed" means in this context). But a further and fundamental 
step is to turn attention itself towards "knowing the world" and simply recognize the 
direct, centerless, non-conceptual nature of consciousness, and from there, be from that 
recognition. 


There's not much more to do beyond this; there's no additional effort, no need to 
steer the experience in any particular direction, just to receive what already is; the 
experience doesn't need to be changed. That's why meditation is very simple—yjust 
recognizing what already is. 


We say that meditation is extremely easy, so what is perceived as a problem 
actually comes in part from the fact that its simplicity is the source of its apparent 
difficulty, since we stray from realizing the already present nature of consciousness and 
end up searching everywhere without realizing that we have it right in front of our noses 
all the time. 


That's why it's important to understand that the primary effort lies in recognizing 
the natural quality of consciousness; otherwise, we'll be lost searching for something in 
the distance. And this doesn't have to imply a gradual process during formal practice; it 
emerges suddenly, it's something that's already there, we just need to recognize it. 
Meditation also doesn't have to be measured by its simplicity or difficulty; it's enough to 
practice with appropriate guidance to gradually recognize the fundamental insights. 
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We can realize this nature at any moment; the practice of meditation over time 
adds the possibility of establishing a way of being in the world increasingly rooted in 
this new perspective. 


So, one of the fundamental qualities of so-called enlightenment is very simple 
and we can easily carry it out at all times. The complexity lies more in the confusion 
that it's difficult to grasp. But the genuine quality of our mind accompanies us at all 
times. To meditate, it's enough to recognize that we are knowing things, to stick to that, 
while sensations come and go. 


Meditation is that simple; there really is no greater mystery, nor do we need 
more concentration than we usually use in our day-to-day tasks. We're having a cup of 
tea; let's perceive that we're having a cup of tea. We have objects around us; let's 
observe how we see objects around us. We hear sounds; let's appreciate that we hear 
sounds. We have negative thoughts and emotions; no problem, let's notice that we are 
perceiving negative thoughts and emotions. 


At the same time, let's contemplate the subjective sensory nature of the different 
things that manifest in our consciousness. If we have a thought, let's observe the thought 
itself, how it feels, more than its meaning or its repercussions. 


In this sense, it no longer matters so much what we are perceiving, whether it's 
calmness, anger, or anxiety; we'll realize that sensations come and go, thoughts arise 
and disappear, but the knowing remains there. We can simply rest in this fundamental 
quality that paves the way for a change in our relationship with experience. 


The mistaken belief is that we can avoid negative sensations, emotions, and 
thoughts and that we must increase our positive thoughts and pleasant sensations. We 
can regulate their manifestations to some extent, but we must understand that life is a 
mixture of both; in fact, we really need both things. What's superfluous, in any case, is 
the unnecessary suffering that we often create for ourselves. 


Enlightenment doesn't change the sensations and thoughts themselves, but rather 
our relationship with these manifestations. It leads us to a relationship of closeness and 
unity, rather than attraction-repulsion, a more flexible and free relationship where we 
can do more with conscious manifestations than what naturally seems like the way to 
go, transforming the experience into a relationship of non-attachment where we accept 
the impermanent nature of consciousness contents that will eventually disappear. 


By noticing other qualities of this knowing of our conscious nature, such as the 
fact that we simply receive experience, that things arise, and on the other hand, by 
resting in the knowing, we begin to stop being carried away by particular thoughts or 
emotions; we simply contemplate them and can take a break that enables us to act more 
flexibly and openly. 


In general, people cling to a concept, for example, wanting not to have thoughts 
or to feel a certain way; this is to be and live conceptually, in other words, to operate 
from the abstract plane, but it's not the fundamental nature of experience. 


Meditation enables us to recognize the nature of our world and opens the door to 
a multitude of discoveries or insights that allow us to cultivate our wisdom. 


A bit more detail 
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We covered some definitions of mindfulness in the previous chapter, but I'd like 
to delve a bit deeper to address some common misconceptions. 


In this chapter, we'll develop a complete meditative experience. This involves a 
set of practices that form the foundation for cultivating mastery, wisdom, and well- 
being. These practices nurture our experience through what is known as enlightenment 
and the liberation from suffering, following contemplative traditions. In other words, 
they help us connect with our true nature and the direct reality of the world. 


We'll explore aspects such as receiving experience, the non-duality of 
consciousness, and delve into kindness and compassion. These elements will guide us 
on how to transform ourselves as individuals and cultivate lasting happiness. 


Let's not be deterred by the use of terms like "enlightenment" here. While it 
carries significant connotations within religious philosophies like Buddhism, it has no 
mystical or supernatural meaning in the way we use it in this work. Nonetheless, we 
can't deny that this chapter is highly spiritual, much like the overall tone of this book. 


Throughout these pages, you'll notice that the essence of this book is also highly 
skeptical and secular. What we propose from contemplative traditions relates to a 
science of the mind itself, which is incredibly rich and practical in an objective sense. 


So, let's begin with the point of confusion and move from the simplest to the 
most complex. What do we mean when we refer to mindfulness? This is the term 
generally used in English for a Pali word known as "sati", which refers to a foundational 
practice in Buddhism. 


Mindfulness is arguably something different from what we could call "full 
attention”, which in my opinion can be confusing, because we can perfectly well pay 
consistent attention to something without practicing mindfulness. An example of this is 
our tendency to spend a lot of time thinking without realizing we are thinking, often 
with a strong focus on a specific idea, turning it over and over in our minds, without 
being aware of this fact and without noticing that they are just ideas or thoughts, rather 
than tangible realities. Mindfulness takes us a step further by realizing this fact. 


So let's consider the process of attention to give us greater clarity on the matter. 


Attention is a process by which we divide the field of conscious content into 
center and periphery. Whatever is at the center of attention becomes more perceptually 
vivid, meaning we experience more details, which we can reflect on, remember more 
accurately, and describe clearly in words. What is in the periphery loses clarity and 
appears in a diffuse state, blending with the rest of the surroundings. 


For example, right now your center of attention is focused on the words you are 
reading. Even so, you continue to perceive things around you, in a diffuse and less clear 
way, but you know there are other things beyond these words. 


Consciousness encompasses all these elements you perceive. So, while your 
center of attention is on these words, you are still aware of many other things outside of 
this focal point. 


Before we proceed, it's important to briefly clarify what we mean when we talk 
about consciousness. We can refer to things like a "field of consciousness", or "that 
which is conscious", a phrase many authors use to discuss consciousness in its essential 
form. The term "pure consciousness" is also commonly used in this same context. 
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These expressions, although some authors take them literally, can be confusing. 
Undoubtedly, they serve to illustrate and explain certain notions, and I sometimes use 
these expressions myself. However, they are more linguistic devices than factual 
expressions, because there isn't directly an "entity that is conscious", nor is there an 
"ocean" of consciousness from which our experiences arise. On the contrary, it is the 
things we experience that conceptualize what we call consciousness. 


There isn't an abstract consciousness; instead, there are particular subjective 
manifestations: physical sensations, images, sounds, etc., also known as qualia, which 
represent the subjective quality of our experiences. This is what consciousness is. 


Sometimes, the analogy is made to consider different subjective experiences as 
waves ina lake, where the primary thing is the lake, representing consciousness. But 
this analogy is inaccurate. In the realm of consciousness, we cannot have a lake without 
the waves. That is, experiences do not arise from an ocean; they come from a level of 
processes we are not aware of or conscious of, but that ultimately manifest as subjective 
entities, as qualia. What we call the field of consciousness is the sum of all these 
experiences that individually emerge but are naturally integrated with the others. 


In other words, there is no consciousness of the lake or the ocean; there is no 
pure consciousness, only particular manifestations of consciousness, such as sounds, 
images, sensations, etc. Furthermore, the recognition that we are conscious or that we 
are aware is just one more conscious experience, part of the various manifestations of 
qualia. 


Returning to the topic of attention, there are also differences between focus and 
periphery. Peripheral attention is holistic, non-conceptual, and less tied to cognition and 
the ego's interpretations and judgments, which are more prevalent in the center. 


In meditation practice, we train our attention to broaden our focus and be aware 
of everything that arises. This helps develop a global attention that is concentrated but 
less prone to separating center from periphery, leading to a more direct and holistic 
experience of reality. This way, we cultivate the habit of returning to the present 
moment when we get caught up in a thought, for example, and remembering that we can 
simply be aware of things that don't have inherent reality or truth, as is the case with 
thoughts. 


These qualities ground us in a more objective experience of ourselves and 
reality, integral to what is called enlightenment and happiness. Essentially, we must 
recognize that the figure-ground, center-periphery distinction is actually the same thing: 
conscious experience. 


When we begin to practice mindfulness meditation, we usually start by training 
our attention to stay on a specific focal point and learn to return to it when our mind 
wanders and we get caught up in thoughts. 


We could introduce the term "samadhi" from Eastern traditions here, as with 
extensive practice, it refers to the emergence of a state of contemplation of 
consciousness that involves a prolonged capacity for concentration. 


This training is a great ally for cultivating other states of consciousness. But it 
comes with challenges. Many people come to believe that we must maintain firm, 
unwavering concentration (which ultimately becomes exhausting) on the object of 
attention used in practice, turning meditation into a tiring and avoided experience, 
which does not help to establish a practice habit. 
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But it also brings other problems. On one hand, it deceives us into thinking that 
being clearly aware of something means giving all our focus to a single thing. In fact, 
while something may be in our peripheral awareness, it doesn't mean we are not fully 
conscious of that content and its presence. 


What we attend to is already present in the field of consciousness and can be 
perceived. We can recognize everything we are experiencing clearly, even if we move 
from one thing to another as they arise in our awareness. The key is to be clearly 
conscious of it, recognizing that something is there, with a certain quality, and that we 
are perceiving it. 


Let's remember that "clearly" here simply means turning our attention towards 
the various sensations that manifest. Once our focus is on an element, there's not much 
more we can do to increase the "clarity" with which we perceive that element. 


This is because, fundamentally, we cannot truly change our experience in any 
way; we simply receive it as it is. We cannot reject or modify it, and the process of 
focusing happens naturally based on processes we cannot control. 


In other words, we do not know how we pay attention to something in the same 
way we do not know how we move an arm. We just do it, and when the process is set in 
motion, everything happens based on neurophysiological mechanisms beyond our 
"conscious control", or more precisely, beyond our "voluntary control" (we will explore 
this aspect further in chapter 7). 


This direct, experiential recognition doesn't need to be forced and exhausting. 
On the contrary, it is ultimately an effortless practice, much like how we don't need to 
exert effort to perceive and be aware of things in general. When we meditate at this 
level, the practice becomes much lighter and simpler. 


So, without diminishing the value of practice focused on a single object—which 
is important—we should alternate it with integrating other contemplative aspects and 
forms. 


Here, another term from Buddhism comes into play, known as "samatha", which 
involves a state of relaxed concentration, along with qualities such as joy, calm, delight, 
tranquility, and equanimity. As we train in concentration and in maintaining a relaxed 
contemplation of our experience, we cultivate both samadhi and samatha. 


However, we should also discuss another issue that arises from focusing 
attention on a single object, recognizing when we become distracted, and then returning 
to it. This approach tends to reinforce a separation between the experience and a "self" 
or "I". 

When we direct our focus towards something, it feels as if there is a self that 
directs attention and for whom the world manifests, like an audience in a theater. But 
the experience or sensation of a self is already a condition within consciousness, part of 
the same field of consciousness where everything else manifests: sounds, images, bodily 
sensations, tastes, aromas, internal sensations, thoughts, emotions, memories, and the 
entire range of possible experiences. 


We often feel as if we are behind our eyes or inside our skulls experiencing the 
world, when in reality, the experience of being someone inside our heads is just another 
experience within the field of consciousness. 
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Conceptually, this distinction is very pronounced, but if we go to the direct 
experience of reality, we find that we actually do not have a head, as Douglas Harding 
explores in “On Having No Head: Zen and the Rediscovery of the Obvious” (title 
translated from Spanish, 21). This speaks to the absence of ego and a direct connection 
to the present experience. 


This leads us to the next level in meditative practice: moving towards a non-dual 
contemplation of our consciousness. This is cultivated by turning attention back on the 
perceiver, transcending the object-subject dichotomy, and in doing so, fostering a more 
intimate connection with the direct experience associated with our supposed self. Here, 
we discover that there is no such separation. 


This practice involves moving beyond our conceptual notions to work with 
direct experience. It's here that we realize we don't "have" a head. In reality, the notion 
of having a head is purely conceptual; our genuine, experiential reality doesn't include 
it. 


When we close our eyes, if we pay precise attention, we see that we don't 
actually experience the shape of our hands, legs, or head. If we didn't have the concept 
that our hand has a particular shape, we couldn't deduce it directly, because all we 
perceive from our body is a cloud of sensations including cold, heat, pressure points, 
tingling, etc. If we rely solely on these sensations, we can't distinguish the shape of a 
hand. 


The same applies to the self. When we connect intimately with direct 
experience, we realize that the self is a conceptual illusion, lacking inherent existence. 
We become aware of a unified consciousness, without divisions or boundaries, vast and 
encompassing, where the self loses its meaning. 


Consequently, what is mindfulness in this framework? Considering the above 
and distinguishing it from samadhi and samatha, mindfulness is the clear and effortless 
experiencing of the contents and processes of consciousness. 


In this sense, it's a form of metacognition, being clearly aware of the contents 
and processes of our mind (recognizing what we are doing and perceiving), but not in a 
conceptual, logical-rational way. It isn't a linguistic expression that we're experiencing a 
certain thought, but a non-conceptual, direct metacognition of the experience—a direct 
experience of the mind, not a reflection. 


The expanded awareness fostered by mindfulness holds immense value because 
we are generally unaware of many things, especially the contents and processes of the 
mind. If we were aware of them, we might think twice about letting them run wild or 
following their courses. 


The foundation of insight that enables us to resolve problems and improve our 
quality of life by cultivating greater well-being is the increase in our level of 
consciousness, in the sense of being aware of a greater number of processes and 
contents of the mind. 


We can feel stress in our daily lives because we often set goals for ourselves to 
achieve every day. There’s always something specific to do, and if we don't accomplish 
it, this creates tension. We might be aware of our daily goals and realize we’re not 
meeting them, feeling the stress this generates. However, we might not recognize that 
we’re creating this tension by constantly imposing goals on ourselves. This higher level 
of awareness allows us to question why it has to be this way or if it's truly worth it. This 
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can lead us down a path of discovery and positive change by reducing our demands and 
enjoying simply being. 


Mindfulness can bring us closer to the direct experience of things, helping us 
realize how much time we spend on the computer or phone, how disconnected we are 
from the natural world, how we remain ignorant of the suffering of others, or how 
certain behaviors sabotage us. It acts as an antidote to problems that arise from not 
being sufficiently aware of things. 


This point addresses a common criticism that the rise of mindfulness as a tool to 
regulate stress in today's society is an insensitive response from an inherently unjust 
system trying to cover up its evident symptoms, like widespread discomfort and the 
high prevalence of disorders such as anxiety and depression. On the contrary, as more 
people become fully aware, we can perceive our circumstances more clearly and stop 
ignoring the injustices of contemporary societies. 


It's true that there is a prevalent materialism that has turned mindfulness into a 
simple tool for managing stress, when in reality, it is a much deeper practice and 
managing stress is not its main focus, as we will discuss further. Additionally, we 
shouldn’t deceive ourselves into thinking that by fixing the socio-economic and political 
system, we will stop experiencing suffering or that problems will cease to exist. New 
circumstances will always arise that cause discomfort; it’s simply part of the human 
condition and existence. 


Another key point is that many find it difficult to practice mindfulness in 
environments considered distracting, noisy, or overstimulating, feeling the need for a 
quiet place or relaxing sounds from natural settings. The problem here is that we 
misunderstand the core of mindfulness practice, which is not about reaching a specific 
state that can be disrupted by distractions but about recognizing the present and 
changing state of our mind's contents. One could say that this recognition itself is a 
particular state of consciousness, but it’s not something achieved by focusing on a 
single aspect of the present experience to the exclusion of everything else. 


We must undoubtedly focus on maintaining a clear awareness of what we are 
experiencing. However, this framework doesn’t admit distraction, as nothing is outside 
the possibilities of mindfulness. Even distraction is an event we can be fully aware of, 
meaning we can cultivate mindfulness even when we are distracted. 


Even when we get lost in thoughts, which is perfectly natural, we should 
cultivate an attitude of contemplative acceptance. In these moments, we can approach 
our thoughts with mindfulness, acknowledging them as they are instead of getting 
caught up in them, and watching them fade away on their own without needing to do 
anything. 


Reflecting on a point from the previous chapter, this ties into how we separate 
ourselves from the rest of the world. We start processing our experiences through greed 
and aversion, constantly reacting with liking or disliking based on what happens, driven 
by the ego that lives in its own bubble. We stress when events don’t go our way, 
constantly oscillating between attraction and rejection. By constructing a separate 
identity from the world, this identity can be either nourished or hurt. Thus, we see 
ourselves as distinct from and opposed to the world. 


Meditation helps us recognize our true nature—consciousness that is not 
separate from the world we perceive but is an integral part of what we truly are, 
encompassing everything. This shift in perspective allows us to see things differently. A 
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bothersome noise is no longer something separate or foreign but a part of what 
consciousness manifests in the present moment, part of who we are. In this way, the 
noise becomes an extension of ourselves rather than something to defend against. 


This doesn’t mean we stop having preferences and tastes. We simply save 
ourselves the additional distress that arises from believing reality should be different 
from what it is at this moment. When this clicks, the world becomes friendly because 
we are the world. Over time, through meditative practice, negative emotions also lose 
their destructive impact. 


One exercise we will explore is letting go of the ego to simply become the world 
that manifests in our consciousness, losing the self-awareness, even if only 
momentarily. You can practice this and find relief from desires and aversions, from our 
constant preferences about reality, to become one with the world as it is, in total 
acceptance. This becomes the most human, compassionate, and joyful way to inspire 
positive change. 


In meditative practice, we should simply receive experiences rather than pursue 
them, becoming like a mirror that reflects everything. Meditating in this way means 
understanding that what we experience is perfectly fine as it is; there is nothing to add 
or subtract from the experience. We don’t need to seek anything specific other than 
fully recognizing what we are experiencing. 


Ultimately, there isn’t even a mirror—everything simply manifests 
spontaneously, with no reflection of anything from the perspective of our mind. While a 
neuroscientist might argue that our brains create a sort of reflection or virtual simulation 
of reality, from a personal and contemplative viewpoint, there is only consciousness, 
with nothing to reflect. 


Even so, thinking in these terms—of simply reflecting and receiving experience 
rather than seeking it—can help us train ourselves to perceive reality in a more open and 
less biased way. As we start to experience and discover the direct, limitless, and 
centerless nature of consciousness, we increasingly receive experiences rather than 
transforming or coloring them with the ego's influence. We live in a constant state of 
disturbance from our ego, always feeling that something “isn’t quite right” or “should 
be different”, wondering if we could be doing something else for a different experience. 


In other words, the ego is constantly trying to change our experiences, imposing 
its own stamp on the world and our perceptions. As we begin to free ourselves from the 
ego, we start experiencing a consciousness that simply receives sensations. This brings 
us lightness and well-being because we no longer need things to be different; we can 
simply rest in the nature of whatever is happening. 


When we train our attention and practice mindfulness to achieve a natural, non- 
dual awareness, we uncover the true essence of the mind. This grants us invaluable 
insights into the nature of happiness, the liberation from suffering, wisdom, and 
ultimately, the nature of the world. 


By understanding the nature of consciousness, we realize how we deceive 
ourselves by projecting a divided world of separate, unchanging entities. In reality, the 
world simply is, without limits or divisions, devoid of permanent categories, where the 
exaltation of the ego is a dead end. This understanding is known as "vipassana", or 
insight meditation, which allows us to see things as they truly are. 
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The final point is "metta", or loving-kindness meditation, directed both towards 
ourselves and others. This practice cultivates compassion and positive feelings that we 
radiate towards others and ourselves. We will delve into this and other practices later 
on. 


While enlightenment is often seen as a path, it is actually something that is 
already present. The true nature of consciousness is something that is always naturally 
there and can be recognized at any moment. So, why speak of a path? This isn’t a 
contradiction or paradox. We can recognize the true nature of our mind, which is 
already present and observable, while practice helps us remain in that state, cultivating a 
daily life lived from this new perspective. The practice makes it easier to see the true 
nature of consciousness. 


From this understanding, a wealth of benefits for our well-being and happiness 
emerge, which we will explore throughout this work. 


As we highlighted in Chapter 2, reasoning our way to happiness is not the same 
as cultivating it experientially. Similarly, while understanding all this conceptually is 
supportive and can accelerate the journey, practice is fundamental. Therefore, we will 
examine this aspect in more detail, delving into the resources available for beginning 
contemplative practice. This way, even as a book, it can serve as a guide and a teacher 
to help orient us in our practice. 


Resources and correlates 


Today, there is an abundance of mobile apps and new gadgets aimed at 
improving sleep quality, reducing anxiety, or even supporting meditation practice. 
However, this type of approach often amplifies a strictly functional and goal-oriented 
mindset. 


We must remember that with mindfulness, we are actually discovering our own 
mind and gradually cultivating wisdom, regardless of whether our current state is one of 
anxiety or stress. 


This range of offerings falls within the same paradigm that includes 
"achievements" or "goals", where we project an ideal situation for ourselves, often 
leading to dissatisfaction with the present moment (which is the only one that exists). 
The key is to accompany the inevitable discomfort and vicissitudes of life, which we 
cannot necessarily escape. 


We can work to reduce daily stress, but the time will come when we will be 
stressed, anxious, or angry, or we might get sick. The point is: what are we going to do 
when that happens? How will we contemplate the nature of the present experience? 


Many mindfulness apps focus on concentrating on the object of meditation or 
alerting us when we stray from it. As we highlighted before, this can accentuate a 
dualistic experience of consciousness, where we fail to recognize the absence of object- 
subject separation. This is a crucial factor. We should not be surprised that we can 
spend years meditating in a dualistic manner and never recognize the non-centered 
quality of consciousness. 


It often seems that we need to concentrate on our breath, for example, when in 
reality, we can move from object to object as each element or sensation arises in our 
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consciousness, as long as we are fully aware of these contents and the changes that 
manifest. As we mentioned before, there is truly nothing we can be distracted from 
when we consider the field of consciousness. We are receiving a new element that 

emerges and can be contemplated. 


Ultimately, one of the decisive factors is cultivating a non-dual, limitless 
awareness that enhances our wisdom, grounded in a completely different way of 
knowing rooted in direct experience, often free from the biases of our conceptual world. 
This has the potential to be the foundation for living a more balanced and fulfilling life, 
regardless of the specific circumstances and how we are feeling. 


In today's consumerist world, where there is an entire "mindfulness industry”, it's 
easy to confuse true gems with simplistic and deceptive resources. Alongside this is the 
challenge of distinguishing spiritual effort from the materialistic world. It's easier to sell 
a stress-free, anxiety-free life and a supposed happiness at the end of the journey than 
the idea of understanding the nature of our mind. 


Cognitive science and neuroscience have seen an explosion of studies on 
mindfulness and its effects, with many promoting the practice based on its supposed 
benefits for concentration, creativity, or overall health. 


Regardless of the feasibility of these effects, contemplative practices and 
meditation transcend these material correlates. What do we mean by this? If we were to 
discover that meditation doesn't produce these effects or that significant neuronal 
changes don't occur, there is still immense value in cultivating the practice. 


We are entering a more intangible realm here, let's call it spiritual or moral, 
where we truly see the importance of meditation beyond its immediate perceptible 
effects. 


True to the current culture and its obsessive focus on economic success and 
material outcomes, many contemporary contemplative practices are reduced to their 
tangible effects according to prevailing social values. Thus, meditation is considered 
good insofar as it helps improve concentration or creativity, makes us more efficient at 
work, optimizes our tasks, etc., consequently making us more "successful". 


What gets forgotten is the genuine essential motivation to connect with the 
world as it is and with other beings, to be well within ourselves, and at the same time 
open up to others and find happiness together. 


This leads to a kind of "spiritual utilitarianism" that seeks to quantify everything. 
This incentive towards meditation app streaks is an example, or boasting about 
meditating for X amount of minutes every day. 


People also obsessively seek to measure their meditation practice, and indeed 
there are new technological initiatives offering the possibility of generating these 
measurements. But what are we really measuring? Does it really matter if my theta or 
alpha brain wave frequency increases during meditation, or if these changes persist over 
time? Does that say anything about how I recognize the nature of my consciousness? 


A crucial point is that we should not boast about being meditators, because the 
only moment when the experience of our true nature applies and when we can be fully 
aware, is now. It is of no use to be good meditators endorsed even by neuroscience if, in 
our daily lives, we get caught up in thoughts and exalt our ego. 
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This aligns with issues like wanting to find answers in neuroscience to classic 
questions about the meaning of life. Neuroscience can provide certain information, but 
seeking that answer through neuroscience is more of a trend because this field is widely 
discussed rather than a successful approach. 


The question of the meaning of life goes beyond the physical and biological 
aspects of human existence and involves subjective and complex factors such as values, 
beliefs, emotions, and social relationships. While neuroscience can provide information 
on the biological basis of emotions, thoughts, and behaviors, it cannot fully explain the 
subjective and cultural aspects of life's meaning. 


Moreover, we tend to place great importance on whether we managed to sit 
down and meditate at some point during the day. It seems as if the mere act of 
meditating in the morning fulfills our “spiritual duties”. 


This is akin to going to church to pray and then practicing hatred and 
discrimination against others. The mere act of meditating does not automatically make 
us more spiritual or enlightened. As I mentioned earlier, many meditate simply to feel 
better or to manage stress. 


It is possible to meditate or ritualize a spiritual practice, like praying, without 
incorporating its fundamental principles or values into daily life. The true test of a 
spiritual practice is not in whether one has checked off a task on their to-do list, but in 
how we live our lives and how we treat others. 


That “‘spiritual task” of meditating is only fulfilled when it is genuinely applied: 
now, in this moment. 


The result of this approach to practice is that we might get frustrated if we go 
through a period without meditating, which in a way reflects the "doing mode" 
described by Segal, Williams, and Teasdale (2), where the discrepancy engine shows us 
that the present is not the ideal state—we should be meditating consistently and not 
miss a single session. In contrast, the authors emphasize training ourselves to reside in 
the "being mode", where we remain with a sense of satisfaction and peace with what 
naturally is. 


With meditation measurements, many people seek to know if they are doing it 
right, and this kind of inquiry loses the essence of the practice, as there is no correct 
way to recognize the cognitive nature of the mind; it is simply recognized. The notions 
of doing it wrong are more like misconceptions about what meditation should be. 
Furthermore, neuroscience findings on meditation might not be replicable or might 
change, which does not detract from the spiritual value of the practice. 


All this, along with things like proudly displaying material representations of 
one's philosophy or religion, often end up as subtle exaltations of the ego and 
manifestations of that spiritual utilitarianism, which we are better off recognizing as 
pointless. Feeling morally superior because of the spiritual practice we cultivate falls 
under the same problem. Exalting oneself for one's personal philosophy does as well. 


In this sense, there is a persistent confusion between function and form. This 
leads us to see something that looks like a master on the outside without really being 
one. In our materialistic paradigm, we confuse the wrapping for the content. And so, 
when we want to "be like someone", the first thing we do is adopt the superficial forms: 
clothes, amulets, accessories, etc., with the subtle impression that this will make us like 
that person. 
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This association and confusion are heavily exploited by advertising. We are sold 
the attractive guy or girl who uses a certain perfume or wears a certain brand of 
clothing. What attracts us is the function, the underlying elements such as status, 
success, beauty (which in this context is a function); the form is the exterior, the clothes 
that person wears, their perfume, their watch, the car they drive, etc. Wanting to be like 
that person through externalities is naive, but we fall into the trap repeatedly. 


This also applies to societal trends and subcultures. But the truth is that a bunch 
of tattoos, black clothes, chains, and some leather do not really define a rocker, for 
example. One can be the most Zen monk on Earth and still be an excellent heavy rock 
musician. The dissonance exists only because we confuse function—the essence—with 
form. 


Moreover, we often place hegemonic value on form, on superficiality, on beauty, 
etc., over function. In essence, aesthetics are not truly valuable if they are not backed by 
appropriate function. What do we mean by this? Prioritizing form over function is like 
having a very beautiful dog that everyone admires aesthetically, but in terms of 
behavior, it disobeys all commands, destroys our belongings, bites people, and 
ultimately cannot live peacefully with us. What sense does its beauty make in this 
context? There is a parallel between this and other phenomena in various aspects of our 
lives, both cultural and social. 


Spiritual utilitarianism sells the idea of being better or having a spiritual 
advantage by having meditated many hours instead of perhaps just a few dozen, but in 
this context, it is just that—an idea. And there are many who, despite meditating, do not 
make the effort to remain in a meditative state and extend the practice into the rest of 
their lives. 


Undoubtedly, the practice itself generates changes, but this is not enough. Here, 
perhaps, we see the power of practice and cognition united better than in any other field. 
By maintaining a clear mind and focusing on spirituality, with simple instructions, we 
can extend our meditative life to the entirety of our being. 


We don't need years of training and extensive hours of meditation to truly 
harness the power of the practice. In fact, many people miss the greatest potential by 
simply meditating for a few minutes a day and then returning to daily life without 
applying the insights to a broader range of circumstances. 


The practice is fundamental, but we must keep in mind the need to expand and 
integrate it into our entire life. One step toward this is to meditate in moments, within 
the context of daily living. Over time, we will find ourselves meditating more naturally 
and frequently. 


People with a more pragmatic approach, often without realizing it, treat the 
practice as a mechanism to concretely address negative emotions. When a moment of 
stress or anxiety arises, they turn to meditation. They become aware of what they are 
feeling and let their mind naturally dissipate the negative emotion. They repeat this 
process whenever discomfort arises. 


In a sense, we get lost in the idea that meditative practice is mainly useful for 
dealing with negative emotions or undesirable experiences, so we only turn to it at 
specific times. However, meditation is much deeper than that. By expanding it to 
encompass our entire experience, it helps us see that it doesn't matter as much if we feel 
anxiety or stress or any kind of emotion. We will have delved into the deeper aspects of 
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contemplation to discover the nature of our consciousness and the world, revealing a 
reality that is much larger. 


The key to working with meditation is that it frees us from unnecessary 
suffering, thereby cultivating greater well-being. Because otherwise, we will inevitably 
experience suffering at some point. 


Primarily, unnecessary suffering stems from our failure to recognize that 
suffering is ontological, meaning it exists prior to our reflective thinking, decision- 
making capabilities, and permeates life itself. 


Connected to this, we make the mistake of believing that suffering is due to our 
not being good enough in our reflective and decision-making abilities—that we haven't 
tried hard enough to solve a problem correctly, or that we haven't thought in the best 
way, or that we made the wrong decision by choosing path A instead of path B. This is 
illusory, as suffering exists despite our ability to think and decide. 


Nowadays, there are increasing reports in the press around the world based on 
new studies showing that compared to previous decades, many more antidepressants are 
being prescribed, and some groups in society, such as young people, report lower levels 
of happiness. This happens alongside technological advancements and the acquisition of 
new knowledge in numerous disciplines in recent years. 


We tend to believe that we are improving our capacity to be happy and not suffer 
by acquiring new knowledge, learning to reflect critically, or making better decisions. 
While this can certainly generate alternatives that promote well-being, we will 
inevitably hit the wall of life and experience suffering, because it is part of the inherent 
change in reality. 


And so, we fall into unnecessary suffering, which arises from self-criticism, 
regrets, the "I could have chosen the other option" mindset, the "if only I had done this 
or that... then I would have been happy... I could have avoided my suffering". This is 
illusory. We do not have fundamental control over suffering because it is inherent to 
existence and beyond our thinking abilities. 


The true precondition for lasting inner peace that fosters happiness and well- 
being does not necessarily lie in our reflective thinking and decision-making abilities. 
Rather, it lies in recognizing the nature of suffering, its ontological quality, in 
understanding the impermanence of things, and the genuine nature of our mind. By 
recognizing these truths and the nature of the mind, we can regulate unnecessary 
suffering. 


Naturally, the way we understand suffering has a certain contextual component. 
A dystopian society might label an epidemic of depression (a reasonable response to a 
repressive system) as fundamental pathological suffering, and administering any form 
of cure might merely perpetuate a nefarious system. 


However, the crucial point regarding suffering is that we could resolve many 
issues plaguing contemporary societies only to realize that inevitably, something else 
will arise that causes us to suffer, because that is the nature of life. Regardless of 
resolving a cultural aspect that masks suffering, there will always be another factor 
integrated into our life in society that causes suffering. 


Understanding this, we can focus on the essential practice of recognizing the 
impermanence and ontological quality of suffering, rather than constantly seeking to 
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eliminate it through external means alone. By doing so, we cultivate a deeper resilience 
and a more profound sense of peace that is less dependent on external circumstances. 


The point is precisely to be able to live equanimously in the midst of the storm. 
If we wait for all major political, economic, and social problems to be resolved before 
we can alleviate our suffering, we will condemn ourselves to a miserable life, because 
there will always be some problem. When some issues are resolved and we think 
everything is fine, new ones will appear. 


Many people get frustrated frequently for not being able to remain equanimous 
in various situations after dedicating a significant amount of time to meditation. This is 
another manifestation of attachment—wanting reality to be different. We get frustrated 
because we are attached to the idea that we shouldn't get frustrated. 


The reality is that, given the impermanence of things, it is perfectly normal to 
experience frustration, anger, impatience, or anxiety at times, even if we meditate. The 
difference is that we will be equipped with tools that allow us to reduce the impact of 
these states, and increasingly remain calm in the face of the storm. 


When we experience that state of detached contemplation, a profound sense of 
liberation is inevitable. 


Dissatisfaction is a form of discomfort that permeates everything, from unmet 
basic needs to the fleeting nature of pleasure and well-being. Even what seems 
pleasurable contains a degree of dissatisfaction. 


Paradoxically, the fact that well-being is not permanent, that it comes and goes, 
gives it its beauty and allows us to appreciate it much more. Impermanence is our ally, 
as is imperfection. In the end, the things we enjoy today required changes and the 
impermanence of a reality that no longer exists. 


By embracing this perspective, we can cultivate a lasting inner peace and a 
deeper sense of fulfillment, irrespective of external circumstances. This understanding 
transforms our relationship with suffering and enables us to live more fully and 
appreciatively in the present moment. 


Even a significant author like Stephen Bachelor (22; 23) speaks more of non- 
reactivity than of the cessation of suffering. That is, of beginning to live from a place 
where we contemplate experience unconditioned by our craving (that alienating, 
insatiable desire), by aversion (fear, rejection, hatred), and by illusion (beliefs, thoughts, 
and prejudices). This is worked on through meditation. But rather than reaching an 
enlightenment synonymous with the cessation of suffering, enlightenment is more 
closely aligned with this non-reactivity. 


As we were discussing earlier, enlightenment is the contemplation of the true 
nature of consciousness—vast, boundaryless, nondual. This translates into an 
understanding of the senselessness of greed, aversion, and our prejudices, beliefs, and 
thoughts about something, because more than realities in themselves, they are transient 
and empty states of our mind. This doesn't mean we will stop experiencing rejection and 
anger towards a situation we consider unjust or negative. What it means is that the 
emotion will accompany us as another source of information, rather than being the rider 
pulling the reins and leading us to potentially harmful places. 


It's also important to note that much of the effects we will experience from 
meditation practice won't be conceptual. It's like suddenly becoming better at shooting a 
basketball after a good amount of practice. We'll often find ourselves less anxious, or 
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when anxiety arises, its intensity will be lower, even if we don't do anything intentional 
to calm ourselves or think about how to relax. These effects are due to various 
neurobiological changes brought about by the practice. In a way, meditation here 
functions like a vaccine—it may not necessarily prevent us from contracting the 
corresponding illness, but it does prevent the development of its most severe symptoms. 


By training in meditation, we're learning how our mind works and cultivating the 
habit of attention, which is a radical shift towards a more examined, integrated, and 
fulfilling life. It's a practice that enters into communion with others, for although we 
train in the intimacy of our own mind, we are contributing to being better and more 
attentive to others and to those we love. It allows us to fully give them our presence in 
the moment, enriching the tapestry of life, whether in our work or in our family and 
social life, creating more meaningful connections. 


That's why, despite the hundreds of meditation resources available today, most 
people don't reap the true benefits of this practice. However, there are some excellent 
examples to turn to, and I'd like to highlight a few for those who want to delve into or 
expand their knowledge of contemplative sciences. 


Some works of interest 


Batchelor, S. (1998). Buddhism without beliefs: A contemporary guide to awakening. 
Riverhead Books. 


Bloom, P. (2016). Against empathy: The case for rational compassion. Ecco. 


Dzogchen: The Great Perfection (Perennial Wisdom). Dzogchen teachings imparted by 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama. (2004). Snow Lion Publications. 


Goldstein, J. (2013). Mindfulness: A practical guide to awakening. Sounds True. 


Harding, D. E. (2001). On having no head: Zen and the rediscovery of the obvious. 
North Atlantic Books. 


Harris, A. (2019). Conscious: A brief guide to the fundamental mystery of the mind. 


Irvine, W. B. (2008). A guide to the good life: The ancient art of Stoic joy. Oxford 
University Press. 


Kabat-Zinn, J. (1990). Full catastrophe living: Using the wisdom of your body and mind 
to face stress, pain, and illness. Delta. 


Kabat-Zinn, J., & Prat, M. (2013). Wherever you go, there you are: Mindfulness 
meditation in everyday life. Hachette Books. 


Richard, M. (2009). Happiness: A guide to developing life's most important skill. Little, 
Brown and Company. 


Watts, A. (1975). The way of Zen. Vintage. 
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Websites for contemplative practices resources and research 


Caslaboratory.org is the website of the Cognitive and Affective Science Laboratory 
(CASL) at Naropa University. Their research in contemplative sciences includes 
phenomena such as emotional regulation, meditative cognition, and social interaction. 
Centerhealthyminds.org envisions a kinder, wiser, and more compassionate world. 
Their mission is to cultivate well-being and alleviate suffering through a scientific 
understanding of the mind. 


Compassion.emory.edu, the Center for Contemplative Science and Compassion-Based 
Ethics, supports a research-based approach to educating both the heart and mind. It 
encompasses programs grounded in a theoretical framework for cultivating 
competencies that lead to prosocial behaviors and outcomes supporting the flourishing 
and well-being of individuals and societies. 


Contemplativeneurosciences.com is a significant research initiative in contemplative 
practices with a focus on neuroscience. 


Eclahealth.org/marc/ is the website of The Mindful Awareness Research Center 
(MARC), whose mission is to spread mindfulness throughout life through education and 
research. 


Mcegill.ca/mmrl/McGill - Mindfulness Research Lab (MMRL), whose team is dedicated 
to researching how mindfulness affects physical and mental health and well-being. 


Studybuddhism.com represents a vast source of Buddhist teachings. It's free and ad- 
free, aiming, as stated on its website, to make Tibetan wisdom available to our modern 
world. 


Utsc.utoronto.ca/labs/mindful-awareness/ - The Mindful Awareness Lab is a research 
center dedicated to studying the clinical applications of mindfulness meditation. Current 
research projects include studies on neural markers of depressive relapse and 
prophylaxis after MBCT and CBT interventions, changes in hedonic capacity associated 
with different trajectories of personal mindfulness practice, effectiveness of web-based 
MBCT interventions, and training models to increase MBCT therapist capacity. 


A bit of science behind mindfulness meditation 


Having highlighted what the central axis of meditative practice is, something 
deeper and more essential, and which goes beyond the objectives promoted by spiritual 
utilitarianism, we should not underestimate the significant direct benefits of the practice, 
which we will examine in a bit more detail below. 


It is known that mindfulness-based therapeutic interventions are effective in 
reducing rumination, worry, and anxiety. There are meditation-induced improvements in 
psychological and physiological well-being, including benefits in higher-order cognitive 
functions. Mindfulness would promote more objectively informed ways of acting in 
stressful situations, to the extent of seeing them in more benign or neutral terms. This is 
one way mindfulness can also help with emotional issues. Evidence shows a 
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desensitization and reduction in emotional reactivity to potentially threatening stimuli 
(24). 


In a clinical setting, most mindfulness-based meditation interventions are based 
on an approach articulated in the "Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction" (MBSR) 
course developed by Jon Kabat-Zinn and colleagues in 1979 at the University of 
Massachusetts Medical School. The MBSR program emerged as a means to address 
debilitating stress in outpatient populations, often afflicted with chronic pain. Since 
then, the MBSR course and its many derivatives, such as Mindfulness-Based Cognitive 
Therapy (MBCT), have been utilized in numerous therapeutic contexts (24). 


Typically, its structure is retained in its derived forms and consists of an 8-week 
program with a session lasting 2.5 to 3.5 hours per week in a class that generally 
includes 10 to 20 participants. Additionally, a one-day silent retreat (8 hours) focused 
on mindfulness practice is conducted, usually after the sixth week. Participants are 
expected to engage in approximately 45 minutes of daily practice. Moreover, 
participants are encouraged to cultivate mindfulness through informal practices, during 
which they engage in daily life tasks in a way that harnesses the capacities aroused by 
mindfulness (24). 


On the other hand, the "Mindfulness-Based Cognitive Therapy for Depression" 
(MBCT-D) program was developed in the late 1990s by professors Mark Williams 
(Oxford), John Teasdale (Cambridge), and Zindel Segal (Toronto), with the initial goal 
of preventing relapse in depression. Nowadays, it is also used for other issues such as 
anxiety and stress, being one of the mindfulness-based programs with the strongest 
scientific evidence (24). 


In addition to fostering a general orientation of radical acceptance that is 
empowering and a goal-less emphasis, programs like MBSR do not explicitly aim to 
change specific schematic mental models related to particular disorders. However, as 
discussed in Chapter 2, similar to cognitive therapy, the taught procedures have an 
implicit likelihood of leading to the creation of alternative and less dysfunctional 
schematic models. 


For instance, in the case of the MBSR program, intentionally directing and 
maintaining acceptance awareness towards bodily sensations perceived as painful or 
threatening is included. This approach is likely to lead to changes in aversion-related 
schematic models that are fundamental to processing configurations maintaining 
dysfunctional responses to chronic pain and also to somatic sensations related to anxiety 
(24). 


Similarly, mindfulness of thoughts or feelings as objects of awareness 
necessarily implies a shift in how one relates to them, from considering them the 
ultimate reality to simply events that come and go in the mind, much like one might 
relate to sounds that arise and fade away. 


This is likely to entail the implicit creation of modified schematic models that 
encode a "decentered" relationship with depressive thoughts and feelings, for example. 


As mentioned by authors Wielgosz, Goldberg, Kral, Dunne, and Davidson (24), 
mindfulness practice trains various skills. The range of theoretically proposed 
mechanisms of action explaining the effects of practice is significant. Among them, we 
have: 
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e Metacognition: This refers to an individual's ability to monitor the current 
contents and processes of the mind in a way that allows for reflection and 
introspection. 


e Executive functioning: Mindfulness training may address psychopathology by 
modulating or enhancing core cognitive functions. However, concerning 
changes in mindfulness-related performance on neurocognitive tasks, the results 
have been modest. Studies of experienced meditators suggest that there may be 
improvements with long-term training. 


e Enhanced emotion awareness: Mindfulness can improve the ability to detect and 
recognize emotional states, thereby allowing for regulation through conscious 
executive control and the integration of automatic regulatory circuits. 


e Altered emotional reactivity: Overall, a heightened perceptual experience of 
stimuli such as bodily sensations may indeed increase emotional reactivity and 
exacerbate anxiety symptoms. However, it is proposed that incorporating 
reappraisal and non-reactivity into mindfulness training reverses this effect, so 
that the repeated experience of affective states without avoidance or distraction 
may constitute a form of exposure leading to habituation or extinction of 
conditioned emotional reactions. 


e Cognitive reappraisal: This process involves adopting an alternative mental 
interpretation of a situation or stimulus to promote a more adaptive emotional 
response. Mindfulness training does not explicitly target cognitive reappraisal, 
but it has been proposed to facilitate it indirectly, for example, by decoupling a 
stimulus from its usual evaluation, thereby promoting cognitive flexibility. 


e Reward processing: Evidence on the effects of mindfulness on reward 
processing has emerged from the study of reward-related disorders. This has 
future implications for studying mindfulness-based interventions for addictions. 


Currently, as a future line of inquiry, emerging applications for studying 
mindfulness-based intervention include attention disorders, post-traumatic stress 
disorder, eating disorders and obesity, and certain severe mental disorders, including 
psychotic and bipolar disorders (24). 


Training 


We've covered an overview of the process and the different qualities we can 
recognize and cultivate through various contemplative practices. We've also clarified 
some confusing aspects regarding meditation in general. 


Next, we'll look at a condensed approach to different essential practices. It's 
recommended to take it step by step, but feel free to move back and forth between 
different practices. In fact, it's important to revisit foundational practices, such as 
concentration meditation on an object, from time to time before returning to non-dual 
meditations. 


The complete meditative experience we'll address includes attention training, 
mindfulness, non-dual awareness, insight, loving-kindness, and compassion. 


As a prelude, let's consider the following: 
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We can access enlightenment within a wide range of circumstances, and we 
don't necessarily need to be in optimal life situations. However, from the Buddhist 
tradition, sages throughout the centuries have emphasized rules related to good conduct 
and maintaining a sober mind. 


What does this mean? It means refraining from actions that disturb our minds, 
actions that, by general convention, are unethical, as they generate conflicts that 
inundate us with discomfort and hinder our ability to be at peace for meditation and 
contemplative reflection. 


We're also encouraged to avoid substances like alcohol and stimulants. 
Additionally, if we also take care of our sleep and ensure good nutrition and exercise, 
we'll be in better condition to traverse the path of mastery. 


This isn't a random occurrence. Just as in certain clinical conditions like 
depression, we need to stabilize neurochemical imbalances to reduce symptoms, 
allowing individuals to benefit efficiently from psychotherapy. Similarly, if we don't 
have a minimum level of self-care on a physical and mental level, it'll be much harder 
for our minds to be predisposed to contemplation and insight. 


Similarly, we must be careful with this perspective, which still has its problems, 
and strive for a balance, which in certain cases is judicious. Then we have the attitude to 
be consistent with our thoughts, which is also very important. 


The issue is that nowadays we live under a growing neuroticism where it seems 
like we can't do anything freely and relaxed without any feeling of guilt or under the 
scrutiny of social criticism from certain groups. If you drink alcohol, scientists will say 
that it increases your risk of diseases, and then, we can't enjoy that glass of wine or that 
cold pint of beer in the same way. If you consume any animal products, some animal 
rights advocates will tell you that you're the worst and that you're causing great harm to 
the planet, or even scientists will tell you that it also increases the chances of certain 
diseases. If you engage in casual sex at any point, even under respect and genuine 
connection with the other, certain groups may consider it wrong, negative for oneself, 
and that the only genuine way to have sexual relationships is within marriage, etc. 


If we want to be consistent with truth and recommendations and understand 
healthier ways of relating to the world and others, we must understand that such 
recommendations generally have good grounds, but this is not exclusive of, for 
example, enjoying a cold beer with friends. 


This inability to do something without some kind of guilt is a growing trend, and 
despite these objections, often reasonable, to all these things, we must see the big 
picture and understand that we cannot live with a constant concern about what we do or 
reflecting endlessly on all the possible ramifications of our actions because this itself 
will have negative consequences for our well-being. And, in fact, I believe we are 
witnessing it, with the increasing levels of hyper-demand in everything, and the stress 
and anxiety that we have been accumulating as a result. 


And this is not limited to these specific habits, it is the overall tone of our lives. 
In general, we should promote a more relaxed life. It doesn't hurt to occasionally get up 
a little later, to take our time, to promote the reduction of greater worries on the horizon, 
etc. Also, to appreciate that the journey entails moments of vital enjoyment. When we 
are well, we should enhance enjoyment by doing things we like and knowing how to 
interact with others. 
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Of course, substance consumption depends on the context; it occurs in a 
reciprocal relationship with the individual's environment and functions as a kind of 
regulator of our nervous system in connection with reality. Humans have used 
substances since ancient times to regulate their states of consciousness, their emotions, 
and their manual or physical work. 


The truth is that many times one can fall into a loop where the use of drugs to 
regulate a state gets hijacked and loses control of itself to the point of needing the drug 
for the drug itself, and there we fall into addiction and dependence. 


But there's also the issue of absolute abstinence from substance use, which 
sometimes generates discomfort in itself. We feel bad for having that glass of wine we 
shouldn't have had, perhaps due to religious beliefs or because we want to lead a 
completely healthy life, but in that zeal, we might miss out on small pleasures. 


Prohibitions on substance use within religious traditions like Islam and certain 
forms of Christianity are often viewed pejoratively by secular Western society, but 
within the religious context, it is believed that they generate positive effects on society 
and families. 


These effects can be attributed to several factors. Firstly, these prohibitions offer 
a solid moral framework derived from religious teachings, fostering moral integrity and 
uprightness. Secondly, they promote social cohesion by establishing shared values, 
trust, and a sense of belonging within religious communities. Thirdly, they contribute to 
physical and emotional security by reducing the risks associated with substance abuse, 
which can include addiction, health problems, and family breakdowns. Fourthly, such 
prohibitions can decrease crime and social disorder, leading to safer neighborhoods. 
Fifthly, they encourage people to prioritize spirituality and religious practices over 
intoxication, promoting personal growth and purpose. Sixthly, abstaining from 
substances like alcohol can lead to better physical health. Seventhly, adhering to these 
rules fosters self-discipline, setting a positive example for children and future 
generations. Lastly, religious communities often provide support for people struggling 
with substance abuse, aiding in recovery and healthier lives. 


On the other hand, within these religions, the interrelated issues of prohibitions 
on substance use and the denigration of women through prostitution and pornography 
revolve around the principles of human dignity and treating people as ends in 
themselves. In many religious and ethical traditions, the concept of human dignity is 
central. Prohibitions on pornography, for example, arise from concerns about 
objectification, especially of women, reducing people to mere objects of desire and 
undermining their dignity, treating women as a means to an end. 


The secular critique is that respect for autonomy is crucial in these discussions, 
as it involves recognizing an individual's right to make decisions that do not harm 
others, but prohibitions on substance use can sometimes seem to infringe on this 
autonomy, requiring a debate on the balance between personal freedoms and societal 
well-being. 


On the other hand, it seems that secular society doesn't take into account the 
aspect of gender equality as much, which is another critical aspect, as the denigration of 
women caused by prostitution and pornography perpetuates discrimination and 
objectification, contradicting the principles of human dignity. 


Achieving this balance of values, which includes autonomy, freedom of 
expression, and the protection of human dignity, is a complex challenge. Education and 
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social norms play a crucial role in shaping behavior, and dialogue within and between 
religious and ethical communities is vital for addressing these complex issues while 
respecting high moral values such as individual rights and freedoms. 


But the ultimate point here is not so much about that debate, but rather about the 
overvaluation by Western society of unrestricted access to pornography, prostitution, 
alcohol, and other drugs. These things are truly harmful and generally do more harm 
than good to people, and fostering societies without them can actually be healthier. 


So, what do we do with drugs then? Perhaps, on one hand, understanding that we 
don't need psychoactive substances to live, in fact, we can live more fully without them, 
and on the other hand, the use of those substances with which we can allow ourselves 
the freedom of casual use that won't harm us needs to be refined. This means it needs to 
occur within a social and cultural context associated with rituals, connection with 
others, in a general tone based on well-being, as it has been for much of human history, 
and not to escape suffering and discomfort as it happens in countless current contexts. 


Resuming a wiser perspective 


This simple practice focuses on managing moments of heightened emotionality. 
In such times, it is crucial to invoke peace and calm, as this allows us to perceive things 
differently, sometimes making a complete 180-degree shift in perspective. 


The emotional tone present in a given situation is very important because it 
influences how we evaluate the world and events. It's not just about how we see things 
directly, but how we subjectively assess events. 


Generally, we might find ourselves in a depressed, anxious, or generally 
negative mood, which could arise from numerous factors we are not consciously aware 
of or from a specific problem that we can more or less perceive. 


Maybe we had a problem at work, an argument with our partner, or just a 
random event that's causing us trouble. In these circumstances, our mind can easily start 
racing with a series of negative thoughts, making us dwell on things repeatedly. 


But that's not all; gradually, we begin to evaluate things in a completely 
disproportionate, "contaminated", or conditioned way due to the strong emotions we're 
feeling and the affective discomfort that's present. 


This prevents us from seeing things clearly. We start thinking our luck at work is 
doomed, our relationship is falling apart, or the future holds nothing but the worst, 
which makes us feel even more miserable. 


When we shake a jar with water and dirt, we only make the water murkier. 
Letting things settle is better than shaking them. By resting the mind, the water becomes 
much clearer as the dirt settles to the bottom. 


In the context of intense emotional outbursts, it may be more challenging to 
perform this exercise because emotions drive us to think and evaluate things. 
Nevertheless, let's do the exercise. Over time, it will become easier, even in very 
stressful moments. 
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The exercise involves reconnecting with that intimate space of tranquility and 
serene enjoyment that we experience in simple circumstances and bringing it to the 
present. 


This can vary for each person. For example, I imagine the times I've enjoyed 
being near the sea, feeling the cool breeze and the bright sun caressing the leaves of a 
tree, appreciating a quiet morning or afternoon, the silence of the countryside, being by 
a campfire in winter, an afternoon of reading, a moment shared with family, having a 
cup of tea and listening to our favorite music while feeling relaxed, etc. 


Don't just bring this to mind in a single sensory modality; try to experience it 
with all your senses, integrating it into the present to transfer that calm and well-being 
to the current situation and context. 


Let's immerse ourselves in that situation. We can use music or relaxing sounds 
to help, visualize the place in detail, and feel the aromas and sensations. A few deep 
breaths can also be beneficial. 


Take a pause, look out a window, observe the color of the sky, and watch the 
leaves move in the wind. Consider that there is nothing you need to do right now; this 
moment is fine just as it is. 


Then, simply be with that feeling and experience this moment. Do this for a few 
minutes before returning to your tasks. This time, pause the mental chatter and the chain 
of thoughts for a moment and try to return to your daily life, focusing on what you 
actually need to do and postponing the urge to dwell on problems. 


If you feel more relaxed and have been able to experience that serene enjoyment, 
you will begin to notice that many of the things you were thinking and worrying about 
start to crumble, and your outlook on the future becomes a bit more optimistic. 


It's important to repeat the exercise a few times and give yourself a couple of 
hours for the initial emotional tone that troubled you to significantly change. 


This is a very good exercise to discover how our thoughts and evaluations are 
not so dependent on the external world but are highly conditioned by how we are 
feeling at a particular moment. This should make us reflect on the validity we give to 
our thoughts, judgments, and beliefs, as we discussed in the previous chapter. 


Attention saturation 


This exercise, also simple, is actually a call to cultivate an attitude of 
occasionally detaching ourselves from the constant stream of information we consume 
every day, and increasingly, almost all the time. 


Practically everyone feels that overwhelming need to disconnect and engage in 
things that don’t require much thought. Does this happen to you often? It might be 
partly because your attention has been heavily demanded by a multitude of stimuli. 


Nowadays, there’s an oversaturation of information even when we try to reduce 
it. If you enjoy reading the news or subscribing to portals with articles on topics of 
interest, you’ve probably noticed this. Following 5 to 10 magazines means a daily 
information flow that’s impossible to process. In the quest to be trendy and generate 
content to attract readers, these portals are forced to publish a large amount of content 
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all the time. This happens with many other things as well, resulting in a stressful 
demand for both the producers and the consumers, whose attention becomes 
overwhelmed. 


We also see this in social media, which acts as a funnel for our attention. All our 
attentional resources are directed there, and there’s a constant battle to capture our 
attention. For content creators on these platforms, it’s also a constant stress and demand 
to stay relevant. 


All this inevitably exhausts our attentional resources, which are not infinite. 


It’s not easy to deal with this. The suggestion is to adopt a more relaxed attitude 
towards the need for information. Let’s worry less about it. We need that invaluable 
attentional resource for more essential matters that cultivate well-being. 


It really won’t change much if we don’t read that interesting article, because 
increasingly, due to high demand, the information is often superficial and 
inconsequential. 


It also won’t change much if we skip reading an email or two and deal with them 
later. Meanwhile, have we thought about what we gain from countless hours on social 
media these days? Do they significantly contribute to our well-being through more 
information? 


The problem with our attitude towards information is that it often seems like we 
can cover everything or at least a large portion of it. That's why we frequently consume 
content on social media, following numerous profiles and channels that provide 
information we’re interested in. The problem today is that the sheer volume of content 
is simply too vast to process even a tiny fraction of it. 


Spending some time reading a book means we miss out on numerous other 
sources of information. There’s just too much out there. Getting frustrated because we 
can’t take it all in is pointless because we’re constantly missing out on almost 
everything. 


So, in much of our time, it’s perhaps more useful to select a few good books and 
stick with them, maybe even study a very good book in detail for an extended period, 
rather than getting lost in the sea of content that floods our phones. 


There’s another point related to this, tied to our polarized ego that swings 
between acceptance and rejection. When we inform ourselves, when we watch the 
news, read articles, debate with someone, or observe a controversy and exchange of 
opinions, let’s take a break from our tendency to form an opinion and defend one 
position or another. Let’s cultivate the ability to step away from the immature game of 
feeling happy or upset when our opinions are supported or attacked. 


We need to understand how our time today is being captured by low-quality 
activities that don’t significantly promote our mental and physical well-being. For 
example, using social media, surfing the internet for superfluous shopping, superficially 
watching the news, too much television and streaming platforms, or at work, having to 
respond to a large number of emails or attend numerous meetings that add little value. 
And finally, the new black hole absorbing the quality time of our lives: the use of 
smartphones, for whatever reason, but generally associated with low-quality activities 
like using social media. 
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Therefore, we must bear in mind that while we can create very good educational 
content on these platforms, engaging with them can quickly lead our attention astray 
due to various stimuli. Instead of connecting with quality content, we often end up 
viewing trivial and insignificant things. 


Moreover, interacting with a screen that provides limited pieces of information 
is not the same as engaging with a book. The analog experience of reading a well- 
developed book is qualitatively different. It mobilizes more cognitive processes and 
works on attention in a different way, inviting us to focus on one thing attentively and 
calmly. 


Ultimately, social media represents an opportunity cost, diverting our time from 
activities that are objectively of higher quality, such as reading good books, spending 
time with family, meditating, engaging in physical activity, spending time in nature, and 
enjoying cultural activities. 


There’s one last point about social media that I’d like to highlight, which 
involves tolerance and intolerance. As increasingly massive platforms for disseminating 
information that integrate censorship and moderation, there is a growing debate 
regarding freedom of expression on these platforms. 


It has been observed that certain news or comments considered to misinform or 
incite violence have been censored. While most of these platforms are not public entities 
and reserve the right (which they have) to decide what content is published, there is a 
broader debate about freedom of expression itself. 


This debate is, in my view, closely linked to the paradox of tolerance, which 
states that if a society is unlimitedly tolerant, its ability to be tolerant will eventually be 
taken away or destroyed by the intolerant. 


The philosopher and author Karl Popper described the seemingly contradictory 
idea that, to maintain a tolerant society, the society must retain the right to be intolerant 
of intolerance. 


This notion appears to make sense and would justify the censorship of things 
like hate speech on digital platforms and in the media in general. However, 
fundamentally, I find this thesis unrealistic and impractical. 


The idea that intolerance should never be tolerated is noble, but in reality, it is 
often difficult to draw a clear line between what constitutes intolerance and what does 
not. This can lead to difficult and complex moral dilemmas, and it may not always be 
clear what the best course of action is. 


Moreover, it doesn't take into account the fact that people's definitions of 
intolerance can vary widely. What one person considers intolerant might be seen as 
perfectly acceptable by another. This can make applying Popper’s thesis consistently 
and fairly quite challenging. 


Under a policy of not being tolerant of intolerance, people gradually expand the 
spectrum of what can be considered intolerant and use this criterion to discriminate 
against and censor individuals who may have perfectly valid viewpoints. 


This is the inevitable outcome of such criteria, given that we are fallible and 
corruptible human beings who might use these means to further and promote our own 
interests. 
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And this aligns with a global trend towards censorship and political correctness. 
Nowadays, there is no room for conflict, whether in self-help, mainstream psychology, 
or among many professionals, even though conflict is necessary for healthy opposition 
and struggle against certain issues. 


When we see examples of conflict in sports, media, movies, etc., professionals 
generally react critically, preaching that violence is not the answer, labeling it as a 
symptom of patriarchy, machismo, or mercantile capitalism, and so on. 


This is problematic because often these responses are legitimate, as nature has 
intended, and we need to understand why this is so and what its function is, to exercise 
wiser justice. 


The reality is that we hope, often with a loss of control, that aggression, 
bullying, or harassment will cease through the will of the other person. But deep down, 
despite significant efforts to prevent these aspects of life, the truth is that there will 
inevitably be malicious people who will harm us in various ways, and we must be 
prepared for this and act wisely to defend ourselves. 


The problem is that many people feel legitimized under the guise of "defense", 
believing they have been attacked in multiple ways when in reality they end up being 
the true aggressors. Therefore, wisdom must be present to distinguish these differences. 


Another important aspect related to our attention and information networks is 
that society has become very polarized and politicized lately. We quickly take a radical 
stance on something and oppose everyone else, neglecting a more critical and well- 
reasoned analysis based on facts and contingent evidence. 


It is interesting to note in this regard that much of this polarization is fueled by 
activity in the media and social networks. And it is curious to note that these platforms 
are based on different algorithms that offer us content tailored to our preferences based 
on our interactions with them. 


These algorithms are based on artificial intelligence, and fundamentally, they 
rely on classifying a set of entities, which plays a crucial role. In machine learning, the 
goal is to find that line in a model, for example, a two-dimensional one, that separates 
cases A from cases B. This way, the algorithm learns to differentiate one thing from 
another. 


However, it seems that when these algorithms are applied to social networks, 
they influence people by pushing them towards one side or the other, erasing nuances 
and intermediate points that are harder to categorize, effectively polarizing individuals. 


Social networks gradually suggest things liked by others who think similarly to 
us, grouping us accordingly. Even if one doesn't initially identify with a newly 
suggested group, exposure to continuous feedback might change our opinion, pushing 
us to that side of the line. Thus, we become compartmentalized into more 
distinguishable, homogeneous, and disconnected groups. 


Time to relax 


Relaxation is a fundamental quality that helps us combat the constant sense of 
urgency we often carry on our shoulders. We need to cultivate the experience of leading 
a more relaxed life. We want everything done now, but the reality is that we can achieve 
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our goals calmly; urgency more often hinders us and overwhelms us. Meditation is 
crucial for this. 


Personally, I believe that the well-being that comes from a relaxed life and the 
practice of relaxation is much greater and deeper than that of an "active" life—a life 
chasing the rush of adrenaline and dopamine, pursuing luxuries, physical pleasures, 
status, and wealth. 


Is some level of stress really positive, as is sometimes suggested? Stress might 
push us to go somewhere we think we need to be, but does it truly help us arrive on 
time? We often feel stress when we’re in a hurry. It seems to stem from avoiding pain, 
anticipating something bad. So, if a minimal amount of positive stress is to avoid pain, 
failure, or an uncomfortable situation, does it really help? Is it truly beneficial to live 
with fear, stress, and a focus on negative situations we need to avoid? 


It’s natural to experience stress in certain situations, but the question is, is it 
worth prolonging it beyond the immediate event? Shouldn’t we better reformulate that 
horizon, change our relationship with events—including our stress response—and those 
circumstances to avoid alarming ourselves? After all, will we reach a meeting faster if 
we’re stuck in traffic and feeling anxious? 


The reality is that we are extremely resilient beings who have evolved in often 
highly hostile environments. We are adapted to face and manage acute stress situations 
that threaten our lives, sometimes even daily. What does this imply in the current 
context of the stress, burnout, and depression pandemic people are facing? It means we 
are much more prepared than we think, and we are approaching it from a somewhat 
inaccurate perspective. 


We often exaggerate and alarm ourselves disproportionately in stressful 
situations. The pandemic of stress is less about the actual events that trigger our 
responses and more about how we evaluate those situations. And how do we do this? 
With deep rejection, thinking it's the worst, fearing something serious will happen if we 
don't stop stressing, and ultimately believing the situation is more significant than it 
actually is. 


The truth is, we can allow ourselves to feel stress when it arises because it’s our 
body's natural response to specific moments, and that's okay. The key is to limit the 
response, letting it rise, peak, and naturally dissipate. This doesn't take long. The 
problem is that we feed stress, just as we do with negative emotions in general, through 
the way we relate to these experiences. This is what we need to change, and we do it 
through meditation. 


When we change that relationship, we find that things no longer seem as 
stressful, and we end up experiencing stress less frequently. In doing so, we've altered 
our natural reaction to certain events, freeing ourselves from unnecessary suffering. 


What drives us when we feel stress is our conceptual world, centered on our 
beliefs, which are not the truth. I feel anxious because I have an exam tomorrow and 
don't feel fully prepared. We might say this anxiety is positive because it pushes us to 
study, but why should the possibility of failing the exam cause anxiety in the first place? 
This crucial point is often overlooked when discussing adaptive stress. 


We can trace the chain of associations back to a vital belief tied to a basic need. 
If we don't study, we can't graduate, get the job we want, or improve our economic 
position, for example. When something is insignificant to us, a difficulty preventing it 
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doesn’t affect us. If attending a social event tomorrow doesn't change our existence, an 
unforeseen event preventing us from going doesn't cause stress. 


Ultimately, everything is inconsequential. Like that social event, our goals, 
purposes, work, creations—everything changes and eventually fades. This isn't a 
pessimistic view but a highly beneficial perspective because it encourages us to break 
free from our attachments and live more lightly, unstressed by the ever-changing nature 
of things, not clinging to specific outcomes. We can take that exam unprepared if that's 
what happens, but without suffering as much, understanding the insignificance of the 
event. We have time to try again. We’re not losing our lives because life isn’t lived in 
the future but in the present. We might "fail" the exam, but if we do so attentively, fully 
aware of the vital moments of the past days, weeks, or months, we know we’ve been 
truly living and enjoying life. Life doesn’t begin once we pass our exams and finish our 
degrees. 


This doesn't mean we'll stop suffering because changes happen, and often they're 
significant. However, it does bring us closer to a way of life increasingly liberated from 
unnecessary suffering. 


In this regard, when we begin a few minutes of meditation practice, it usually 
involves a first step of relaxing a bit, letting go of daily worries, to bring our attention to 
the present moment. As we've emphasized before, practicing meditation won't 
necessarily make us more relaxed, but it's important to dedicate at least a few initial 
moments of meditation to relax a bit. We can do this with some deep breaths, briefly 
focusing our attention on a point where we feel the breath most, and resting our 
attention there. 


Alternatively, or in addition to the above, we can feel the weight of the body 
against the chair or cushion we're using. It's important to take this moment to settle into 
a comfortable position and have the freedom to choose the most pleasant way to rest our 
body. 


Let's appreciate the different bodily sensations and quickly contemplate that 
overall space of manifestations. Notice how we don't perceive a body in all its splendor 
and form, but rather the direct experience of the body involves diffuse sensations of 
pressure points, warmth or cold, tingling, etc. This appreciation can later help us to 
contemplate the direct experience more accurately and dismantle our conceptual 
frameworks. Let's spend a moment with this. 


We can stick with this and continue with the meditation practice we're engaging 
in, or we can specifically do a relaxation technique, which, when practiced occasionally, 
can help regulate stress. It's worth noting that we don't always have to relax before 
continuing with meditation. With more experience and practice, sometimes we can dive 
straight into the meditation practice we want to do. 


It's also important to consider that while in mindfulness we focus on the present 
moment and experience things without judgment, simply letting things be as they are, in 
relaxation, we seek an experience that feels pleasant in the sense that it's laden with 
feelings of calmness and tranquility, reducing stress and anxiety. 


We can often accompany this with the use of active imagination (imagining 
ourselves in a peaceful setting like a quiet beach or forest). In this sense, relaxation is a 
goal-oriented practice and differs from the fundamental issues we've mentioned before. 
Ultimately, we'll see how cultivating equanimity amidst the storm is a much deeper and 
valuable quality. 
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Examples of relaxation techniques 


Using your imagination: As we highlighted, we can unwind by conjuring up 
scenes featuring relaxing places and/or experiences. It's crucial for these scenes to hold 
personal significance, as they can enhance relaxation. We can aid this process with 
soothing music or ambient sounds. In this case, you can revisit the approach outlined 
earlier in "Returning to a wiser perspective" and blend it with a more active 
imagination. 


Progressive muscle relaxation: We can do this either separately or combined 
with the previous technique. Again, here we can employ soothing music or ambient 
sounds to assist us. It's important in this case to familiarize ourselves with the different 
muscle groups. We can preferably lie down on our back, although we can also sit ina 
comfortable position. 


Let's inhale and tense up a first group of muscles, with some force but without 
feeling pain or cramps. We do this for 4 to 10 seconds. Then, exhale and suddenly relax 
the group of muscles completely. 


Relax for a few seconds before moving on to work on the next group of muscles. 
We can start with the legs and work our way up to the muscles of the arms and 
shoulders. Notice the difference in how the muscles feel when they are tense versus 
when they are relaxed. 


Alternatively, we can loosen the muscles of the body as if trying to make an arm 
or leg completely limp. Sometimes, in doing so, we tend to feel fewer sensations in the 
limb. We can do this with the various muscle groups. It requires a bit more 
concentration and effort (which initially might tense us up), but using relaxing music or 
sounds can also help. It's important to practice in a way that feels most comfortable for 
you. 


A condensed practice: fundamental mind exercises 


In this section, I present an overview of the essential tools and techniques to 
strengthen and expand the mind. These exercises and reflections will provide you with a 
glimpse of what we will explore in detail throughout the rest of this book. 


Like any journey of self-discovery and personal development, it's crucial to start 
with a solid foundation. Here, in this introductory section, you'll find a carefully curated 
selection of fundamental exercises designed to cultivate mental clarity, concentration, 
and mindfulness, among other elements. These practices will offer you a preliminary 
insight into the depths and possibilities that lie ahead. 


Please note that these introductory paragraphs only offer a brief glimpse of what 
awaits you. In the upcoming pages, we will delve deeper into each of these exercises 
and reflections, providing you with clear and detailed instructions so you can experience 
them fully. Additionally, we will explore the underlying reflections and key concepts of 
each practice, helping you understand their importance and impact on your personal 
growth. 
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I encourage you to engage with each exercise with an open and curious mind. By 
committing to them, you'll discover vast potential within yourself and unlock the ability 
to cultivate a clearer, more focused, and resilient mind. 


Three ways to work with thoughts and emotions 


We are not what we think we are; our genuine being cannot be conceptually 
conceived. Labels and classifications hold no real significance, only an illusory one. 
Therefore, approaching direct experience has the potential to free us from our own 
mental traps. The issue lies in our failure to apply this beyond the formal practice of 
meditation. 


Similarly, the world is not what we think it is. This isn't a statement about the 
fundamental wrongness of our thoughts or beliefs about reality, but rather about our 
identification with thoughts, beliefs, and concepts that mistakenly equate the world with 
our conceptual reality. 


Situations and problems aren't what we think they are; there's also a significant 
level of conceptual distortion in how we organize, separate, classify, and attribute 
causes to events. Our concepts never truly grasp reality in its subtleties, details, and 
complexities. The world is simply too vast for the limited capacity of the human mind. 


Simplification, while often useful, has always been riddled with errors, some of 
which have proven fatal to peace, happiness, and healthy human coexistence. 


The same applies to what we think we are; that narrative is never our genuine 
nature. But there exists a completely different way of "thinking", or rather, of knowing, 
which involves resting in the direct experience of things, prior to identification with 
concepts and thoughts. This process must be trained, and meditation exemplifies this 
cultivation. 


The following fundamental practices are skills to be exercised at all times, in any 
place. Often, we're simply in a mode where we're thinking a lot without realizing it, or 
feeling things without paying much attention to them. Through mindfulness practice, 
which we'll delve into later, we'll see how we become increasingly aware of the fact that 
we're thinking and feeling. 


When we practice mindfulness, we suddenly notice a thought or emotion arising 
in the mind. Then, a key aspect is what we do with this in the real-life scenario once we 
become aware of its manifestation. 


Often, we simply meditate and acknowledge a thought, "capture" it in our mind, 
without delving into it, and then simply let it go. So, instead of getting conceptually 
hooked, the first way to deal with these manifestations is to simply observe the 
experience of the thought rather than its meaning. In other words, we observe how a 
thought feels directly, the images it implies, the sounds it involves or evokes, etc., and 
then simply let the thought or emotion dissolve naturally. This is one of the ways to 
handle thoughts and emotions. 


Another way is to experience our positive reality. This is similar to the 
aforementioned practice of connecting with that moment of serene enjoyment, only it's 
more specific to the emotion or thought we're experiencing. With the help of 
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visualization of what is important to us in life and the little things that make us happy, 
the idea is to evoke the opposite of the negative emotions we're experiencing. 


First, let's contemplate the thought and the emotion itself. If we feel sadness, let's 
try to visualize what brings us feelings of enjoyment and pleasure. If we feel anxious or 
angry, let's try to evoke a relaxation response, either through visualization or with the 
techniques mentioned earlier. This can extend to many other manifestations. If we feel 
contempt for someone, let's try for a moment to be compassionate towards that person, 
imagine their circumstances, their problems, their own suffering. If we think everything 
is going wrong, let's have thoughts about how everything will go well. 


This exercise may have its difficulties, and it may seem difficult at first. When 
emotions and thoughts are very penetrating, it's hard to start generating their opposite, 
and that's okay. It's always worth highlighting that what we feel, including the difficulty 
in doing this exercise, is perfectly okay, so let's relax. 


At first, this practice may feel a bit artificial because we don't feel the opposite 
thoughts we're generating, but as we practice, it becomes easier, and it momentarily 
takes us out of the situation. Another drawback we may encounter is that we're actually 
using the same substrate that affects us in the first place: thoughts and emotions. 


Therefore, the exercise par excellence is the one mentioned earlier, where we 
adhere to contemplating the experience of the thought and the emotion itself, directly, 
non-conceptually. However, for many, this second approach may also be very useful, 
and in a way, complementary to the first. 


The last exercise of these first three fundamental practices involves more of a 
future planning to turn the emotion or difficulty into a bridge towards cultivating 
something good. If we feel outraged by the suffering of others, let's make an effort to 
commit to a charitable cause. Faced with the loss of a loved one, let's cherish their 
memory and commit to doing something good in their name. This way, we can give a 
positive meaning to negative events. We always have this transformative power; it just 
needs to be put into practice. 


As an additional note, a deeper level of cultivation and meditation involves 
understanding that we are not the ones who think all those thoughts we have when we 
suffer, feel stressed, or get angry with someone. What do we mean by this? That we are 
actually more like passive victims of thoughts, believing that we are the ones who 
genuinely generate them. 


For example, if we induce a positive mood in a person, they are more likely to 
think positively about their future when asked. Conversely, if we induce a negative 
mood, they are more likely to think negatively. Thus, we find ourselves believing that 
we genuinely think what we think, as if we were beings embedded in our brain making 
connections and generating thoughts, when in reality, thoughts simply arise for various 
reasons, of which we are often completely unaware. 


Therefore, when we contemplate this fact and learn to perceive thoughts as just 
thoughts that arise as such, rather than as genuine parts of our identity or products of our 
free will, including our judgments and beliefs about things, we gain an unprecedented 
degree of freedom (we'll delve more into this point in Chapter 7). 
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Leaving aside our conscious self 


Leaving aside our conscious self doesn't mean letting unconscious things 
emerge, but resting in the natural flow of things as we contemplate the direct, non- 
conceptual quality of experience. So, this exercise involves stepping back from the 
inertia of wanting things to be a certain way. 


We can do this at any time. We can pause our eager pursuit of experiences and 
things. It can help to make a small effort to clear the mind to quiet the noise of our 
cognition that makes us think there's someone there thinking. 


With a little effort, we can set aside our selves, akin to clearing the mind of our 
desires and preferences, if only for a moment, and simply be, letting the world be. The 
next step is simply to appreciate what's happening around us and contemplate the 
internal sensations we may have. 


This is a much more natural state; things just happen, including thoughts and 
emotions, which simply arise without our control. This, too, is letting the world be as it 
is. When a thought or emotion arises, we observe and let it be. 


This exercise is about being one with the world, one with experience, without 
forcing a different reality, accepting what is because it naturally arises without our 
control, and it's okay to make peace with that. In a way, it's a conscious effort to set 
aside what we want things to be and simply forget, as if for a moment there were no 
self, no desire for things to be a certain way—letting go, ceasing to see the world in 
terms of goals and rejections, and becoming one with reality, with the natural course of 
things, and resting in it, without trying to impose our own preconceived order on reality, 
a lost cause. 


Let's appreciate the liberation and relaxation it brings us, let's release the 
constant tension of things not being as we want them to be, let's allow things to manifest 
as they are and become them, immersing ourselves in the direct experience, which 
ultimately is what we are at the level of consciousness. 


Compassion towards others and ourselves 


We often fail to recognize that deep within every human being lies the potential 
for kindness and compassion. Yet, if we look closely, it's always there, albeit often 
ignored or overshadowed by our actions. This ignorance of appropriate means and 
forms to express this potential can lead to self-harm and harm to others. 


At the core of malice lies ignorance and determinism. When we truly understand 
this, hatred loses its grip, replaced by a fervent desire to express compassion. 
Compassion is the longing for people and all beings to be free from suffering and its 
causes. 


In general, we tend to be highly critical of both ourselves and others. Though it 
may seem obvious, we often don't reflect enough on the fact that compassion, besides 
being a much healthier attitude, naturally brings us more happiness than responses like 
hatred, envy, criticism, or jealousy. 
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Practices aimed at cultivating these aspects, such as loving-kindness meditation 
and self-compassion, are further described in the section on metta meditation. 


To meditate on the inconsequentiality of things 


This point will be explored in more detail in the chapter "The Slavery of Prestige 
and Meaning". In practical terms, it involves taking time periodically to adopt a 
reflective attitude towards the impermanence of things. 


However, it's not just about meditating on how all things will cease to be, but 
also about realizing that things don't hold the exaggerated importance we attribute to 
them. 


Our work, success, prestige, material possessions, the works we create, moments 
of temporary suffering, etc., all have a profoundly ephemeral nature in the face of the 
immensity and vastness of the cosmos. 


The exercise is to acknowledge this and experience this insignificance. We can 
seize moments when we are most attached to certain things to diminish their 
importance, thereby relaxing and alleviating the sense of urgency and self- 
aggrandizement associated with them. 


This is a key exercise in learning the quality of humility, which is inevitably 
brought forth by the nature of the universe itself. 


Letting go of what we know 


Similar to letting go of our conscious self, this exercise involves momentarily 
setting aside the knowledge we have to open ourselves to the world as it presents itself 
to us. As an old Zen koan says: "Not knowing is most intimate”. 


We often cling to acquired knowledge, acting and thinking as if we know 
enough or too much about things. However, doubt and openness to not knowing, rather 
than the certainty of belief, lead us to a much more flexible world where, paradoxically, 
we learn more and better while also approaching the underlying truth. 


In general, our knowledge is poor and riddled with errors and inaccuracies. Not 
knowing is most intimate, not only because it speaks of the non-conceptual, direct 
experience of our nature, but also because it ultimately comes closest to the truth. 


Moreover, fundamentally, reality is a great mystery; direct experience has no 
explanation. Without delving into the conceptual and scientific world, there's nothing 
we can say about a color, for example. What is a color? What is a chair? What is the 
sea? What is a tree? When we contemplate the experience itself, we discover it's 
something completely mysterious about which we cannot say anything. 


Wisdom illuminates through not knowing. From our primordial nature, there is 
no knowledge to be known, only a vast mystery. 


When we peel back the veil of what we think we know, of our beliefs, 
everything becomes much clearer and lighter, and our discomfort tends to fade away. 
Therefore, the exercise to practice at any moment, but especially when we have certain 
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problems that demand our prior knowledge, is to let go of what we know, even if only 
for a moment, to open ourselves to the possibility of a deeper truth. 


Let's pause and for a moment approach a situation or problem as if we had lost 
our baggage of knowledge. If we have a firm stance on something, let's pretend it has 
vanished and that what we thought we knew may not be true, thus opening up to a new 
approach to how we perceive things. 


The next time you think about your problems or assess a situation as difficult or 
problematic and feel overwhelmed, take a moment to assume that you really don't know 
what will happen, that you don't really understand the matter, that you simply don't 
know, and consequently, you have nothing more to do in these moments. 


Try to extend these moments to the various complex issues you encounter. This 
"pretending not to know" or "conscious forgetting" has the quality of abruptly taking us 
out of the conceptual world to experience things as they are, without expecting anything 
in particular. It's a great ally in times we consider difficult. 


This exercise may not be easy, especially if it involves setting aside our habits, 
traditions, religious and cultural beliefs, but it is an exercise of utmost importance for 
cultivating wisdom and well-being. 


In this regard, what we think about a situation or multiple circumstances 
naturally feels very real to us, meaning we experience them with the quality of being 
true. And when we consider the wrongness of other people's beliefs, we fail to realize 
that they live their thoughts as truths carved in stone, and we tell ourselves, "if only they 
could detach and disconnect for a moment from those assertions, they could see how the 
world really is". But we don't even do that work ourselves with our own stances. We 
default to assuming that the way we see a situation is correct, that what we think is a 
problem really is a problem. 


Let's disconnect for a moment from that mode of thinking and ask ourselves, "Is 
the world really as I think it is?" You may be convinced that it is. The exercise isn't 
about reaffirming or denying your beliefs but setting aside conviction and observing 
reality as if we didn't know the answer. Experiencing reality from this perspective has 
the potential to offer us greater objectivity and insights into the nature of things, into a 
reality that is non-conceptual, while also helping us cultivate greater wisdom. 


Start anew 


Starting anew is related to the beginner's mind we discussed earlier in this book, 
but specifically, it involves stopping and starting anew with respect to our thoughts and 
emotions. Something specific happened, and we got tangled up in it, even though it’s 
over and brings us nothing now. That’s when we can start from scratch. 


Really, the emotional whirlwind we experience can be halted if we make the 
effort to tell ourselves, “let’s start again’, almost like beginning the day anew. What we 
don’t realize is that we are already in the new; it’s just that our mind stays stuck in the 
past. 


It’s genuinely challenging to contemplate and experience the fact that what has 
already happened no longer exists, literally does not exist, and neither does the future. 
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It’s one thing to think it, but another to live it. This latter part can be trained by starting 
over. We all have this power. What happened is already in the past. 


Let’s think about how our day would be if we were hung up on a specific event 
from a month ago today. Why aren’t we now, but we were all day long when it 
happened? It’s true that there's an aspect related to processing the event, the emotional 
processing we discussed in the previous chapter, but we also need to understand that we 
can make a small change in perspective, especially for minor events, which helps 
immensely. In essence, whether the event was 5 minutes, a day, or a month ago, it’s 
already done, it no longer exists. 


Again, not anchoring ourselves in the past might obscure the fact that we also 
need to emotionally process events. If something bad happens and a minute later we’re 
at peace, that’s closer to psychosis than a healthy attitude. 


The real issue is not to add fuel to the fire, giving ourselves time to feel the 
emotions and move on. Conversely, we can also make the mistake of confusing 
reflection on difficulties with a greater ability to control them, as we mentioned in the 
previous chapter. Let’s think for a moment, have all the times we’ve mulled over things 
made us handle future situations better? Has it helped us prevent or control them? It 
doesn’t seem so for most of the time we spend ruminating on problems. 


A Zen story tells of two monks, one older and one younger, who were traveling 
together when they came to a river with a strong current. While the monks were 
preparing to cross, they saw a woman also trying to cross. The young woman asked if 
they could help her get to the other side. The two monks looked at each other because 
they had taken vows not to touch a woman. Then, without a word, the older monk 
picked up the woman, carried her across the river, gently set her down on the other side, 
and continued his journey. The younger monk couldn’t believe what had happened. 
After hours of silence, the younger monk finally couldn’t contain himself and blurted 
out, “As monks, we’re not allowed to touch a woman, how could you carry her on your 
shoulders?” The older monk looked at him and replied, “Brother, I set her down on the 
other side of the river. Why are you still carrying her?” 


How often do we carry the past with us, with anger, with resentment, when 
everything has already passed? We all have the power to start anew and choose to let go 
of what no longer serves us, focusing on the present moment. 


Let’s practice contemplating that the past has ceased to exist and the future, 
whatever it may be, doesn’t exist yet. Anchoring this in our consciousness is 
challenging, but we can practice it when it matters most. 


Being trapped in what happened or what will happen is a decision that can be 
transcended. The anger we might feel about something has the power to dissipate once 
the factor causing it disappears, instead of lingering in our minds as we rehearse various 
scenarios that no longer make sense. 


In this way, we have the power to genuinely start our day anew at any moment. 
There is a balance of attitudes here. We should practice possible attitudes in light of a 
future plan, but the reality is that most of our mental life is entirely unnecessary and 
doesn’t contribute to our well-being. 


All of this is always intertwined with learning to live anchored in the concrete 
experience of our consciousness rather than in the conceptual realm. This means letting 
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go of thoughts, concepts, judgments, hopes, fears, etc., and attending to the direct 
experience of things, at least for a good part of our time. 


Naturally, much of the time we will have thoughts, make judgments, and 
interpret the world. Developing a contemplative mind doesn’t mean denying these 
events but perceiving them from a non-conceptual plane—that is, observing the thought 
itself, before the conceptual identification and the ruminative narrative that usually 
accompanies it. 


Examples of meditation techniques 


In the following sections, we will explore various meditation techniques that will 
allow you to delve into the vast universe of self-transformation and self-reflection. 


As we mentioned, meditation, in its essence, involves conscious attention and 
openness to the present experience. Through stillness and observing our thoughts, 
emotions, and physical sensations, we can cultivate a deep connection with ourselves 
and the world around us. 


This practice not only helps us face life's challenges with greater serenity, but it 
also allows us to explore our inner potential. 


As we progress through this section, you will discover a wide range of 
meditation techniques, from the most well-known to the less conventional. Through 
regular meditation practice, you will be able to cultivate a clear and calm mind, 
strengthen your emotional resilience, and find greater balance. Moreover, you will 
achieve the most significant transformation: the connection with consciousness and 
reality as it truly is. 


Focused on concentration on an object 


Breathing and other sensations: 


Breath-based meditation uses the breath as an anchor, serving as a point of 
reference to return to after noticing thoughts, emotions, and various sensations that 
might arise and shift our focus of attention. 


To begin, since this is one of the initial ventures into meditative practice, first 
find a comfortable position in a place with minimal distractions. Many people find that 
sitting is best, but it can also be done standing or walking. 


This meditation involves sustained focus. You can start with the relaxation 
exercise mentioned in the previous section "Time to Relax", feeling the weight of your 
body against the chair, perceiving the cloud of bodily sensations, and then moving to 
the breath. Many people find it helpful to start by concentrating on their breath and 
silently counting the inhalations and exhalations: in (one), out (two), in (three), and so 
on, as a kind of aid. You can focus on the place where you feel the breath most, such as 
the nostrils or the abdomen. 
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As you try to focus your attention on the breath, thoughts often arise. The key is 
not to get angry or impatient with what might be a restless mind; this is perfectly fine. 
Stay calm with the current experience moment by moment. 


Simply try to recognize the thoughts and "capture" them as such, observing the 
thought itself rather than engaging with it conceptually. In other words, don't evaluate 
its meaning, implications, possible truth or falsity, its relationship to other thoughts, etc. 
Just set that aside and try to perceive the thought in the same way you perceive a sound 
or an image: as just another experience. 


You can visualize it, attend to its linguistic components, to the quality of the 
subjective experience of the thought, and then let your attention drift away from it and 
return again to the breath, and so on. 


It is extremely important to keep in mind that we can use alternatives to the 
breath for meditation. In fact, there is nothing particularly transcendent about the breath 
compared to other focal points. While authors like Alan Watts discuss certain 
particularities of using the breath as an object for meditation (25), it is also true that the 
breath doesn't work for everyone. 


In fact, there are connections between our sympathetic nervous system and 
breathing that can easily activate our anxiety and stress mechanisms. Hyperventilation, 
for example, is a significant issue in anxiety and panic disorder. A session focused on 
breathing can, therefore, trigger peaks of stress and anxiety in some people. In such 
cases, you might feel more comfortable using other bodily sensations, like anchoring 
your attention on your hands, or focusing on sounds or images in your environment. 


To start, try practicing for 10 minutes in the morning and 10 minutes at night. 
You can gradually increase this to 20 or 30 minutes per session. However, it’s important 
to understand that even a short practice of 5 minutes or brief moments throughout the 
day is perfectly fine. This approach can help us better integrate meditative practice into 
our daily lives. 


Body scanning: 


The practice of body scanning is one of the cornerstones of programs like MBSR 
and MBCT mentioned earlier. It's recommended to practice it for about 30 or 40 
minutes to allow yourself to thoroughly investigate this experience and get the most out 
of it. 


You might prefer to lie down, but you can also do it while sitting, especially if 
that helps you stay alert. Closing your eyes will be very useful in allowing you to focus 
on your bodily sensations. 


Bring awareness to the body as you inhale and exhale, noticing the touch and 
pressure where you make contact with the seat or the floor. Throughout this practice, 
dedicate as much time as you need or desire to experience and investigate each area of 
the body. 


When you're ready (without rushing), intentionally inhale and direct your 
attention to any part of the body you wish to explore. It's generally instructed to start 
systematically from the feet and work your way up to the head. 


As mentioned before, we don't directly perceive shapes in our body, but rather a 
cloud of sensations that includes points of pressure, hot-cold, tingling, etc. You may 
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also notice that you don't feel anything particular in a certain area of the body; if that 
happens, simply notice how you don't feel anything particular. There's nothing we're 
supposed to feel; let's just capture whatever manifests. 


Once again, throughout this practice, your attention may drift to thoughts, 
emotions, moods that arise, daily concerns, etc. Simply observe that this is happening, 
and then, gently and kindly, redirect your attention back to exploring the sensations in 
the body. There's nothing wrong with this happening; let's remember that by noticing 
that we're lost in thoughts and returning to bodily sensations, we're actually practicing 
mindfulness. Mindfulness doesn't necessarily mean staying fixed on the focal point but 
becoming aware of the contents of consciousness. 


At the end of the exploration of bodily sensations, we dedicate a few moments to 
feel our entire body and relax, releasing all efforts and simply being with what is 
present. 


Open awareness meditation 


Focused attention meditation, also known as concentration meditation, as we just 
discussed, involves directing our attention to a single object. As we've seen, the object 
of focus can be internal or external. In this type of meditation, the goal is to maintain 
focused attention, recognize any thoughts and sensations that arise, but without any 
particular intention towards them, and then return to the focus of attention. 


In open awareness meditation, or also called open monitoring, the style is 
different. Instead of concentrating on something specific, our attention is open and 
aware of everything that is happening. All experiences are perceived as they occur, 
received in a non-evaluative, direct manner, perceiving things as they simply manifest. 
We can observe our thoughts, emotions, mood, memories, images, sounds, smells, or 
various bodily sensations. 


Without getting caught up in thoughts or feelings, the person is encouraged to 
simply witness everything and be present with what is happening. In open awareness 
meditation, we simply let go of involvement with everything except for the awareness 
itself of what arises, a skill that requires some time to practice, so let's not get frustrated 
if it's not easy at first. 


For this meditation, find a comfortable place to sit, although you can practice 
standing or moving. You can close your eyes or keep them open to observe your 
surroundings. 


You can meditate for 10 or 20 minutes, or as long as you desire, with the 
intention of opening your awareness to the various sounds, sensations, thoughts, and 
emotions that may arise, allowing everything to be as it is. Let's simply receive the 
experience and keep our attention as wide as possible. 


Remember that there's no need to seek a particular experience; things will 
naturally arise. Just be aware of whatever emerges. Feel your breath, perceive the 
sensations along the surface of your skin, notice any sounds around you, perceive the 
objects in your environment. If you close your eyes, you can still contemplate the 
experience of that visual field with your eyes closed, which lies vast and boundless. 
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If thoughts or emotions arise, let's have no particular intention; just let them flow 
and naturally fade away. If your mind wanders, bring your awareness back to your 
breath or bodily sensations, and expand your awareness in all directions around you 
from there. 


It's always recommended to end a meditation gently and consciously. For some 
people, this means slowly beginning to move and stretch the body before opening their 
eyes. 


Example of non-dual meditation - the way of Dzogchen 


With non-dual meditation, we take a further step in discovering our true 
nature—without ego, without a center, without limits, and "headless", where every 
experience is part of what one is. This quality is always there, and so, for example, the 
way we perceive an apple when we suffer is exactly the same as when we are happy, if 
we pay enough attention. It's in this quality that we can find peace and equanimity 
regardless of circumstances. 


But above all, it's also a quality to return to when we're trapped in the conceptual 
world of thoughts, so it's important to cultivate this mode of being to live from there 
more frequently. Training ourselves in meditation based on the styles we've highlighted 
earlier is important, but sometimes these can emphasize an experience of an ego that 
distributes attention and focuses on different things, giving us the impression that there's 
someone behind our heads pulling the strings. The idea here is to examine and turn 
attention back to attention itself and to that point where we believe we're positioned, to 
recognize that there is no such center, no such ego. 


Non-duality involves recognizing that everything in conscious experience is in 
its own place—meaning, a sensation in the foot isn't "down there", for example, as that 
would imply positioning from the viewpoint that the observer is above, probably 
somewhere in our heads. But the sensation in the foot simply exists in a space of 
consciousness that has no up or down. There's no place to move from or toward. Can 
you notice it? In some states of meditative consciousness, when we deepen into non- 
duality and focus on the body, it's possible to begin erasing the boundaries of the body's 
forms, and sensations start to emerge in a whole that has no reference point or center. 


The experience of egolessness is known in the Buddhist tradition as "anatta". 
Again, we are not what we think we are; our genuine being cannot be conceptually 
conceived. Generally, we attribute labels to ourselves and often suffer because of them. 
Labels and classifications have no real transcendence, only an illusory one. But also, we 
often have a sense that there's an ego observing and controlling things when in reality, a 
close examination like the one we do in this type of meditation shows us that conscious 
experience has no central axis and that things simply arise, without any kind of control. 


When we work on anatta, we address the issue of identifying with thoughts. It's 
one of the deepest and most important practices for recognizing the genuine quality of 
consciousness. 


It's worth noting that for some individuals, practicing this type of meditation can 
lead to certain depersonalization effects, as reported in certain cases. Some, faced with 
the shift in perspective and the new experience of egolessness, may have thoughts that 
something isn't right, which can cause discomfort and emotional destabilization. 
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However, further research on the subject is still required. Engaging in non-dual 
meditation practice is one of the most profound meditative exercises and has 
considerable experiential benefits. It's not discouraged; on the contrary, it's highly 
positive. Nonetheless, it's worth keeping this in mind. 


Ultimately, our nature, always present, is one of anatta. What persists are 
thoughts that there's an ego pulling the strings. These thoughts create confusion and 
feed beliefs and concepts that disrupt our emotions, ultimately causing discomfort and 
impacting our day-to-day behavior. 


One of the things that can happen in some individuals who feel they are losing 
something significant, like the ego, through meditative practice, is that they're actually 
thinking about how this experience of egolessness isn't right in some sense, and how 
one isn't exactly as they were, at least for a moment. In other words, the issue doesn't 
arise from the experience itself but from what we think about it, how we evaluate the 
situation. 


This falls within the same problem we've developed throughout this work so far: 
by entering the conceptual world, we move away from real experience, and in doing so, 
we fail to realize that we've always been without ego. The opposite is just an idea, and 
we end up suffering because of these conceptual constructions. 


Sometimes, people have the idea that they must strive to "transcend" the ego, 
and this can become an urgent quest that gives us the impression we're not 
fundamentally progressing towards enlightenment. The thing is, there's no ego to 
transcend in the first place; it's just recognizing that there's no center in experience. 
What we consider self or personal identity actually rests in an interdependent state of 
elements, none of which explains the self itself. We can never find something that 
captures our essence; instead, we're a conglomerate of interdependent processes. 


So, it's simply a matter of becoming increasingly familiar with this experience to 
live more and more from this new perspective. We must realize that our mind is already 
"luminous"; there's no progress towards enlightenment, no ego anymore, and even self- 
recognition and the experience of things and the use of attention are processes that 
happen by themselves—everything just unfolds. Therefore, we can really relax with all 
the business of "progress" in enlightenment and meditation. 


Thus, through this practice, we learn to recognize that we are not what we think 
we are; thoughts are just thoughts. Our genuine nature is the direct, centerless 
experience of consciousness. This non-identification with thoughts also transcends our 
person and can be extended to the rest of reality. The world is not what we think it is. 
This occurs at different levels. Our thoughts and concepts are a simplification of reality 
that doesn't capture its ultimate nature. At the same time, it's a simplification full of 
errors. 


This doesn't mean we can't describe what reality is like and find patterns that are 
indeed true; the progress of science attests to this possibility. But the fundamental point 
here is that we forget to attend to reality in its preconceptual nature, before giving it the 
meanings and ramifications we usually assign. This direct experience opens us to see a 
world that, while it's the particular construction of our brain, isn't colored by the cloak 
of concepts, which often distort it further and add facts and truths that are fictitious, 
existing only in our minds. So when we suffer, we add an entire layer of unnecessary 
suffering fueled by that fictitious world of concepts we've built. 
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n Buddhism, there are two notable approaches to enlightenment. Fundamentally, 
they're complementary in some sense. However, in the Western world, with the rise of 
mindfulness meditation, the "vipassana" approach often prevails. It provides a series of 
steps to cultivate enlightenment (such as focusing on the breath, bodily sensations, etc.), 
where over time and through prolonged meditative effort, we can appreciate the 
fundamental qualities of the mind. But there's another approach known as "dzogchen", 
which attests that enlightenment is our natural state that we can recognize immediately. 


Dzogchen is, in a way, a tantric path within Buddhism. "Tantric" here has 
nothing to do with "tantric sex", which is a questionable Western invention of genuine 
ancient Eastern spiritual practices unrelated to sex. Dzogchen, as such, is an advanced 
system of Mahayana practice that leads to enlightenment. It's primarily found in the 
Nyingma and Bon traditions, but also appears as a complementary practice in other 
Buddhist traditions (26). 


Dzogchen isn't something one can rush into practicing. In the context of 
Buddhism, practicing Dzogchen involves a certain level of perception based on a tantric 
initiation from a guru. This implies that there are different preliminary practices that 
students usually undergo before becoming competent practitioners of Dzogchen. 
Additionally, there's a particular path in Dzogchen, so it doesn't exactly refer to the type 
of meditation found in traditions like Zen. 


The availability of the formal path isn't feasible for everyone, and many people 
simply want to reap the benefits of practice without delving into a specific religion or 
spiritual tradition. The essence of this work is precisely to cultivate a secular practice, if 
one wishes, focusing on qualities and mental skills that everyone can cultivate simply 
with minimal necessary instructions, beyond other mystical aspects or those linked to 
divinity. 

We can delve into the benefits of Dzogchen-associated practice by working on 
non-dual awareness through specific meditative practices. In a way, we can all 
recognize the nature of our minds at any moment. The complementarity of this approach 
with Vipassana lies in the importance of perseverance in anchoring the learnings. It's 
not enough to appreciate the genuine quality of consciousness once. We're not done by 
having appreciated it for a moment and then simply going back to our lives as usual 
because inevitably, we'll encounter the same confusions and illusions again. But if we 
practice seeing the natural quality of the mind, we'll increasingly live from that 
perception. Thus, concentration-based and open awareness meditation practices prepare 
us for these types of non-dual practices, which are the next level. 


You may have heard of non-duality in many of the world's major meditation 
traditions, from Advaita Vedanta and Sufism to Buddhism as we've mentioned, or even 
in Kabbalah, where it's stated that we are "one with everything". As mentioned, non- 
duality points to the first-person direct experience, following careful inspection, 
revealing that the mind doesn't contain a separate observer from its content. The result is 
an experience of unity and connection with the world. 


When you live from a place of non-dual recognition, you don't see the object in 
front of you; instead, you perceive as if you are that object. What is there in perception 
is simply the world. The experience or sensation that there is an observer is indeed just 
another experience of consciousness. There isn't a perceived object and a subject 
perceiving it; rather, one is aware from consciousness itself, never outside of it. 
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Most forms of non-dual meditation utilize the principle of awareness, pointing 
towards something, because ultimately they "point out" the non-duality that is already 
there to perceive the part of our experience that is inherently non-dual. 


One becomes aware of non-duality when the sense of being an observer or a 
subject looking at the world disappears. Take a moment to search for the part of 
yourself that seems to be the observer at this moment—can you find anyone? 


Some popular techniques of non-dual meditation include simply being, a 
practice in which the mind rests without intentions, effective for revealing the non-dual 
nature of the mind when one doesn't strive to solve problems. This practice is in a way 
the practice of letting go of our conscious self mentioned earlier. 


We can also inquire into the nature of the self, search for it, examine where our 
genuine self is to see that it doesn't exist as such. This practice can sometimes take on a 
more conceptual quality, depending on the instructions, centered on a mode of analysis 
rather than direct experience. Another type of meditation aimed at revealing non-duality 
is directing attention towards the context rather than the contents of experience. 


It's also recommended to explore Douglas Harding's series of practices, the 
author of one of the previously recommended works: "On Having No Head: Zen and the 
Rediscovery of the Obvious". You can find valuable material about these practices on 
the website: www.headless.org. 


Let's consider an example: 


Get comfortable and focus your attention on the sensations you perceive from 
your body leaning against the seat. Take a few deep breaths as you take a moment to 
connect with the present. For this meditation, it's recommended to keep your eyes open 
and maintain a wide field of vision, encompassing the entirety of the environment 
without focusing on any particular object. Alternatively, you can close your eyes and 
attend to the subjective quality of the visual field, like that cloud of uniform and 
limitless perceptions that forms when you close your eyes. You might still perceive 
certain things there, such as increased brightness or darkness. You can also openly focus 
on all the sounds in the environment, but without singling out any one in particular. 


Now, gently gaze at an object in your surroundings or listen to a particular 
sound. If your eyes are closed, pay attention to any perception in your visual field. If 
looking at the environment, it can be any object. Let your gentle gaze absorb the object. 


Now, redirect your attention back to yourself and look for the one who is 
looking. Do this for a few moments, moment by moment. Return to observing the 
object, and again, shift your attention back to yourself and look for the one who is 
looking. Repeat this a couple of times. 


In between, a few moments of practice of forgetting the conscious self 
mentioned earlier might help. We can also bring our attention to bodily sensations and 
see how the body loses its schematic forms, to contemplate how there is simply a cloud 
of sensations, where there is no genuine distance from the sensation of the foot, for 
example; the sensation is there, in the space of consciousness without any separation, as 
there is no point from which to measure any distance. 
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You might feel like you're somewhere behind your head, observing, but the 
feeling of being behind your head is another sensation already present in consciousness. 
Can you perceive this? 


Focus your attention on your forehead. Concentrate on that area for a moment. 
Now, examine whether you're really behind your forehead. Then, shift your attention to 
the back of your head. Keep your concentration there for a few moments. Are you in 
front of that point at the back of your head? 


Let's keep in mind that recognizing this unity of everything is an immediate 
recognition, not a gradual process. Turning attention back onto itself and perceiving that 
we are aware from awareness itself, that there is no center, is something that happens 
instantly, it's a moment, and we perceive it, it doesn't imply a gradual change. Of 
course, with practice, it becomes easier, but during meditation, let's remember that it's 
instantaneous. 


Perhaps it might help to focus on what you feel most strongly as part of you, 
typically your body. You can focus, for example, on the sensations in your hands or 
your head, and then observe an object around you. Notice how everything is actually a 
possible object to focus on. While you may consider that object you observe in your 
surroundings to be your focal point, your hands or sensations in the head are equally 
another object of attention, just like the rest of the sensations you perceive. 


So, with your body, you can use it to flip the subject-object perception to see the 
non-dual quality of experience. We usually anchor our sense of ego to our body as a 
whole. But notice that you can take any part of your body or the body as a whole as just 
another object of consciousness, another point of focus, and there you can perceive that 
the center of consciousness is not the body, there simply isn't a center. This experience 
can be very powerful in breaking the illusion of duality. 


If your body is another object you can attend to just like what you perceive in 
your surroundings, then your body cannot be the center from which consciousness 
emanates. Can you perceive this? The sensations in your hands are just another object, 
not the center or "I". Furthermore, the instrument that directs everything, attention, is 
actually another manifestation in consciousness; you know of it to the extent that there 
are relationships between what you perceive, you know that there is attention when 
something is the object of your perception and everything else remains on the periphery. 
Thus attention is also not any center, it's just another element of consciousness. 


Notice that the consciousness that is aware of you is not different from the 
consciousness with which you are noticing everything else. In reality, everything is a 
field of consciousness. No matter what you are aware of, that too is aware within 
consciousness, to put it one way. Consciousness is all there is. 


Everything is open and integrated. There is only consciousness and connection. 
We can feel like we are everything we are perceiving because in fact, that's what we are. 
Our sense of being in a body or inside our heads is just one more sensation, like all the 
others; in reality, we are everything we perceive. Can you appreciate that? 


Forget your conscious self and rest in total union with everything you're 
perceiving, without separation. Setting aside the conscious self, let's once again observe 
our surroundings without focusing on any particular object, but rather maintaining 
attention as wide and distributed as possible. There, let's visualize that we are that very 
thing that is perceived and rest in that. 
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Loving-kindness or metta meditation 


In Pali, "metta" refers to a positive energy and kindness towards others. 
Specifically, Metta meditation is a type of Buddhist meditation also known as loving- 
kindness meditation, whose aim is to cultivate kindness for all beings: oneself, our 
family, friends, acquaintances, people we might initially consider enemies or find 
difficult to deal with, even those for whom we feel contempt. And not just with people, 
but we also cultivate kindness towards the entirety of living beings. 


The main technique of this meditation involves developing unconditional 
positive emotions towards all beings. This is done through visualization, invoking states 
such as joy, compassion, love, protection, gratitude, appreciation, altruism, and 
kindness, and reciting different phrases in the process. 


Practicing compassion and kindness towards all beings, even those for whom we 
feel contempt, invites us to transcend the limitations of our emotions and prejudices, 
exploring the philosophical and psychological foundations for a more profound and 
prosperous communion with others. 


There are several reasons why the virtues of compassion and kindness become 
fundamental for our spiritual growth and the pursuit of harmony. 


Firstly, there's the recognition of universal interconnectedness: From a spiritual 
perspective, it's held that all living beings are intrinsically connected in a network of 
interdependence. Recognizing this essential interconnectedness leads us to understand 
that the suffering of any being, even those we hold in contempt, resonates in our own 
existence. By practicing compassion and kindness, we transcend duality and open 
ourselves to a holistic view, recognizing that everyone deserves our love and 
understanding. 


Furthermore, there is an inner transformation that provides us with the 
opportunity to liberate our spirit from the negative emotional burden that arises from 
contempt and aversion. By opening ourselves to compassion, we cultivate empathy and 
understanding, thus allowing for a deep expansion of our own human potential, 
nurturing peace and harmony within ourselves. 


Lastly, we exercise the manifestation of a deeper love, transcending the limits of 
the ego and connecting with our true nature. By practicing compassion towards those 
who evoke feelings of contempt, we exercise our capacity to love by recognizing the 
divine spark present in every being, which, like us, shares a profound longing to be 
happy and free from suffering. Ultimately, by opening ourselves to this kind of love, we 
become channels of virtues that contribute to the spiritual upliftment of all humanity. 


Loving-kindness towards others: 


Close your eyes and sit comfortably, relaxing your entire body. Without 
straining or focusing particularly on anything, simply relax and proceed calmly with the 
instructions. 


You can take a few deep breaths. Then, keeping your eyes closed, think of 
someone close to you for whom you feel a lot of affection. It could be someone from 
the past or the present. Imagine that person in a peaceful and familiar environment, 
perhaps a place where you have enjoyed and shared moments together. 
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With that in mind, try to evoke positive emotions for that person. Visualize all 
the good that person means to you. For example, feelings of security, joy, affection, 
well-being, and happiness. Imagine that person in a state of joy and calmness. You can 
imagine embracing them, offering them all your affection. Feel the warm wishes and 
love towards that person. Remember all that they mean to you. 


At the same time, as you do this, repeat the following phrases: 


May you be safe and secure 

May you be healthy 

May you be happy 

May you be at ease and calm 

May you be filled with loving-kindness 


May you be free from suffering and live in total joy and well-being 


Now, bring to mind another person with whom you don't have such a close 
relationship but still feel affection towards. It could be an old friend, an acquaintance, a 
colleague, etc. Imagine that person in a relaxing and calm place. Again, try to evoke 
kindness and warmth for that person, while reciting the same phrases: 


May you be safe and secure 

May you be healthy 

May you be happy 

May you be at ease and calm 

May you be filled with loving-kindness 


May you be free from suffering and live in total joy and well-being 


Also, try to enjoy both the affection of those people towards you and the warm 
wishes and love you radiate towards them. Now, bring your awareness to a person you 
know or encounter often, but for whom you don't feel anything in particular, rather they 
feel emotionally neutral to you. Begin to send them well-being and warmth. Keep in 
mind that both you and this person are equal in a fundamental sense. Just like you, this 
person wishes to be happy and free from suffering. Send all the love and warm wishes 
you can towards them. Again, try to evoke feelings of security, joy, affection, well- 
being, and happiness for that person. Imagine them in a state of joy and calmness. As 
you do this, silently repeat the following phrases once more: 


May you be safe and secure 
May you be healthy 
May you be happy 
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May you be at ease and calm 
May you be filled with loving-kindness 


May you be free from suffering and live in total joy and well-being 


Now, recall a person for whom you don't feel warm affection, someone you 
reject, consider unfair, or malicious. Try to contemplate again that both you and that 
person desire to experience joy and well-being in life and to be free from suffering. 
Consider that the actions of that person you find reprehensible are ultimately based on 
ignorance regarding genuine well-being, or even on uncontrollable factors in their life 
that have conditioned them to act in a certain way. 


It may be difficult for you to invoke good wishes for this person, but still, make 
the attempt. Something that might help is to imagine that person as a child, visualize 
what that person was like in their childhood, in a state of innocence and free from 
prejudices. 


As you do this, repeat once more the following phrases, trying to evoke kindness 
and warmth: 


May you be safe and secure 

May you be healthy 

May you be happy 

May you be at ease and calm 

May you be filled with loving-kindness 


May you be free from suffering and live in total joy and well-being 


Now, expand your awareness and invoke kindness, affection, and love for all 
sentient and conscious beings. Consider that all beings, deep down, are guided by a vital 
principle that involves being free from suffering and seeking well-being. 


Send warm wishes to all living beings in the world who, like you, seek vital 
prosperity. Repeat this a couple of times: 


May they live with tranquility, well-being, and good health. 


Then, to conclude, take a deep breath and exhale. Contemplate the state of your 
mind and how you feel. 


Self-Compassion: 


Similarly, one can practice self-kindness, reducing self-criticism, and being 
compassionate with our own suffering. Specifically, self-compassion involves treating 
oneself the way we would treat a friend going through a tough time. 
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Typically, when a friend faces a problem, we try to cheer them up and offer 
possible solutions. However, when we ourselves encounter a problem, we often engage 
in self-criticism and self-doubt, telling ourselves that we're not capable and foreseeing a 
negative future. 


During challenging times, it's important to cultivate both kindness towards 
oneself and acknowledge that everyone makes mistakes and experiences pain, while 
also working on mindfulness, all essential elements of self-compassion. 


In today's culture, though, there's often more emphasis on having healthy or high 
self-esteem rather than being self-compassionate. Self-esteem is generally understood as 
a positive evaluation of one's own worth and correlates with various dimensions of a 
person's well-being. 


However, its power is often overestimated, and we may not realize that it 
inherently has a fragile component, as it fluctuates based on external circumstances, 
such as our "success" or "failure" in work or relationships. 


Furthermore, to some extent, the notion of self-esteem requires comparison with 
others, where we tend to feel better or worse than others based on these "successes" and 
"failures". While it accompanies an improvement in our mental health as it rises, when 
it falls, it undermines well-being and fosters depression, anxiety, and other disorders. 


Given this notion of self-esteem, what factor or process, then, can provide us 
with better company? 


Self-compassion is an excellent candidate, as it represents a way of relating to 
the ever-changing landscape of who we are with a sense of kindness and acceptance, 
especially when we "fail" or feel down. It simply involves recognizing that we share the 
human condition of not being perfect beings and that there is a reality larger than 
oneself and our ego, with which we must learn to reconnect to cultivate peace and 
harmony. 


Well-cultivated, self-compassion can always be there for us, serving as a reliable 
source of support, even when our world seems to be crumbling. Therefore, it offers 
more emotional stability than self-esteem because it's there both when we believe we're 
on top of the world and when we fall and collide with the ever-changing nature of 
reality. 


While both notions are part of proper mental health, the current culture's 
emphasis on self-esteem over self-compassion has become a factor that keeps the 
foundations of our well-being fragile. 


Therefore, we need to cultivate self-esteem to enjoy projects where we can 
showcase our abilities, but we also need to do so with detachment, recognizing that we 
are not perfect. 


Example of a self-compassion meditation: 


For the following self-compassion practice, begin in a comfortable position 
while taking deep breaths. Focus for a moment on the weight of your body against the 
chair or cushion. Notice the different sounds around you before returning your attention 
to your body. 


Take a few moments to perceive how you feel at this moment. 
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When you're ready, imagine yourself in a setting that feels pleasant and relaxing. 
It could be a beach or in the forest. You can briefly practice any of the relaxation 
exercises mentioned earlier. 


Take some time to feel any tension starting to diminish and connect with the 
warmth and tranquility of your body. Allow this feeling to linger for a few moments and 
set aside any agenda with the contents of your mind. Then, take a few moments to 
reflect on how it feels to be kind to yourself. 


Now, think of a situation in your life that is difficult or causing you stress. Hold 
the situation in mind and notice if you can truly feel the stress and emotional discomfort 
in your body. 


After this, simply repeat to yourself that this is a moment of suffering, that it 
hurts, or that you feel anxiety. 


Then, tell yourself: "Suffering is part of life, all beings suffer in one way or 
another". 


Now, place your hands on your chest at heart level, feel the warmth of your 
hands, and the sensation of them. Invoke feelings of warmth and love and address 
yourself as you would address a person you deeply love: 


I can be kind to myself 

I can give myself the compassion I need 
I can be patient 

May I be free from this suffering 


May I experience joy and happiness 


Repeat it a few times if you wish. 


This practice can be done at any time of day or night and will help you evoke 
different aspects of self-compassion when you need it most. 


Reconnecting with nature - outdoor meditations 


We live in a hyperconnected world, but at what cost? Open network systems like 
the internet have been hugely successful, but our brains are analog and subtly thrive in 
disconnecting from the digital and engaging in more genuine, real-world connections 
with our environment and surroundings. 


While modern aspects like social media have brought some benefits, I believe 
their harmful effects outweigh the positives. Networks relentlessly hijack our attention, 
inundating us with notifications that trigger both reward and anxiety, keeping us glued 
to screens all day long. How much of our creative capacity and relaxation time vanishes 
as we try to keep up with the constant bombardment of stimuli from our mobile 
devices? 


The point is, if you have a smartphone with social media apps, chats, and email, 
you're essentially at the mercy of others' whims and time, unable to simply enjoy your 
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own company. Free time spent on social media is of low quality, contributing little to 
improving our overall quality of life. It's important that we have the option to choose 
healthier, more stimulating alternatives. Ultimately, participation in the world of social 
media is not mandatory. 


We are human beings. Evolutionarily, we are in tune with our mental and 
physical nature when we move, especially in natural surroundings. This has positive 
effects on our mental health. If your mobility is limited, try to move around as much as 
possible and surround yourself with natural elements like plants and trees, to the extent 
that you can. 


In the aforementioned exercise of reconnecting with a wiser perspective, part of 
the effort focuses on returning to the natural. This doesn't just mean green spaces but 
also circumstances inherent to human life, such as social interaction with loved ones. 
These disconnected moments from modern concerns foster states of well-being and 
calm. 


We also live in a conceptual life beyond mere thoughts, shaped by our work, 
locked in front of a screen, in a digital world where we disconnect from the present 
moment. Furthermore, we construct this other social and cultural matrix, beyond the 
direct matrix of our thoughts, and ultimately, for what purpose? If we don't make way to 
live real, tangible life, what else is worth it? Why do we want that freedom that work 
offers us when it provides us with economic sustenance? 


The problem is that we think that someday that moment will come to enjoy that 
freedom, and each time the matrix swallows us more, while that very work disconnects 
us from real life. Because at the end of the day, we are still human beings, not artificial 
intelligences, and the fact is that we thrive in our physical and mental well-being mostly 
in contact with the natural and tangible world, not the digital. 


Next, we'll look at some small mindfulness meditation practices linked to nature. 
Take a walk and observe the natural beauty around you: 


This practice of gratitude and appreciation can lead us to reconnect with nature 
while cultivating greater well-being and calmness. Take your time to truly look at a tree 
or a plant, explore a park, and try to notice the things you find there. Observe the shapes 
that nature has created. As you walk, notice the changes you see around you. Don't just 
walk; take a moment to feel surrounded by nature. 


Another option is simply to open a window and feel the fresh air. If possible, sit 
and listen to the sounds of nature. Contemplate a complete process, like when the rain 
ends, watch as a puddle dries in the sun, listen to the singing of birds or the scent of 
flowers, rain, or air. If you can, sit under a tree and observe your surroundings. Also, if 
you can, sit by a lake, near the sea, or a river, and observe the surface and notice the 
changes in it. Sit until that cloud changes shape or passes on the horizon. 


There's no need to force anything; we shouldn't expect to feel more relaxed or 
have feelings of well-being. Perhaps it's not the moment or it may be challenging at 
first, as we tend to be very caught up with the concerns of daily life and the "noise" of 
modernity. Simply contemplate these natural environments, from the small to the large, 
without any effort to change anything about our experience. 
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Expanding the meditative experience into daily life 


A common issue with meditation practice is that we often confine it to "formal" 
moments where we sit down to meditate and don't usually integrate it into our daily 
lives. Undoubtedly, the effects of meditation involve experiential components that lead 
to changes in how we perceive and process things, which naturally integrate into our 
way of being in the world. However, we shouldn't just sit down to meditate and expect 
to be fully conscious for the rest of the day. In fact, making a small effort to practice in 
moments or circumstances outside of the formal space can be much more powerful. 
This way, while producing lasting internal changes, we don't wait for them to emerge 
gradually; from day one, we can experience how the practice affects our perception and 
experience of the world. 


Furthermore, meditation practice is more than just meditation itself. What do we 
mean by this? While it's not the core of the contemplative habit, we can greatly enhance 
its effect with some intellectual inquiry into the nature of the mind, reality, and the role 
of kindness and compassion in the world. Although meditation helps change how we 
experience things, we shouldn't boast about being meditators because the only moment 
where the experience of our true nature truly applies, and where we can be fully aware, 
is now. It's pointless to be meditators if in daily life we get caught up in thoughts and 
inflate our ego. Small practices in informal moments can help us overcome this 
obstacle. 


In other words, expanding meditation into the rest of our lives is empowered by 
making a small conscious effort to bring it into our daily routines and various situations 
that arise. We don't need years of practice to perceive the genuine nature of our mind, 
nor do we need to wait years to see its effects. Once we've learned the meditative 
exercise, we can use it at any moment. 


Bringing the practice into daily life helps us go beyond identification with 
thoughts and emotions. Most of our thoughts, mostly linguistic conceptual codes 
representing things, are useless. Only occasionally do we have deep reflective moments. 
However, it's incredibly difficult for us to stop spinning in this ephemeral substance 
because we believe that by thinking, we're making progress in solving our problems and 
seeking well-being. On the contrary, the more we ruminate and identify with thoughts, 
the greater our suffering. We truly cannot get out of them; it's as if our genuine reality 
were that. 


We can always give someone perfectly valid advice only to be met with a 
response like "yes, but..." followed by some argument about why it's difficult to 
implement or how, despite having an action plan, a certain problem still persists. The 
crux of the matter, fundamentally, lies in thoughts, particularly in having them without 
realizing it, a bit like the fish being the last to be aware of water. This is a fundamental 
problem that clinical psychology often faces when trying to help a person through 
dialogue and persuasion. 


We often fail to realize that what we take for the world or truth are nothing more 
than very crude simulations. Truth tends to arrive rather late, although that's not the 
point. The fact is, problems are often fictions because even in the midst of illness and 
suffering, we can realize that they're not actually "problems" but rather natural parts of 
reality, which diminishes a good deal of suffering. 
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It's simply a matter of time; eventually, we will fall ill, suffer, make "mistakes", 
die, and so will the people around us. When we outline that "yes, but..." we believe 
we're adding more arguments to our situation or problem. However, we do this without 
realizing that we cannot solve our fundamental problems with more thinking; on the 
contrary, we must retreat into not knowing ("not knowing is the most intimate"), into 
simply contemplating and becoming one with nature and the Taoist path of existence. 


By not bringing meditation into our daily lives, we diminish its effects and 
remain equally immersed in our narratives, struggling to break free from them. If we 
could set aside our stories, it would be much simpler to modify our dysfunctional 
schemas of reality that perpetuate suffering. 


Here, the difficulties in learning meditation can also come into play. We may 
ponder how our experience may not be correct, instead of simply experiencing things 
without a specific frame of reference. Much of this is explained by the personal 
attribution individuals make of certain meditation effects. And if someone has a 
hypochondriac tendency, this is even more pronounced. 


With meditation, there are susceptible individuals who feel something negative 
and attribute it to the practice. In reality, meditation has not been well understood, as the 
idea is to stop identifying with thoughts as if they were tangible reality. Instead, what 
happens is that people think about negative effects rather than experiencing the potential 
effects of meditation as they are. Without a doubt, one must be careful with things like 
depersonalization and panic attacks, for example, regarding the use of breathing as 
mentioned before. Not everything is suitable for everyone, but one can always bring 
oneself back to the present moment and be fully aware of what's happening, and that in 
itself is practicing mindfulness in real life and engaging in a bit more examined life. 


In the world of meditation practice, we often form key concepts through learning 
and often find ourselves repeating them to ourselves. However, we must be careful not 
to become identified and entangled with those thoughts because the primary focus is 
direct experience, the non-conceptual. We must return again and again to that world 
before bringing things to the linguistic level; only through experience can we anchor our 
learnings. 


And ultimately, it's in direct experience where we find the true nature of our 
world, because what we think about meditation at any given moment can even be 
mistaken; it's not what we should prioritize, although it can be helpful as supportive 
elements of contemplative practice. 


As we mentioned in Chapter 2, it's important to understand that, while it's 
correct to say that mindfulness helps us feel calmer and more relaxed, that's not entirely 
true and only happens to a certain extent. Negative sensations and emotions are also 
common. With a deepening of practice, those are also good moments to learn to 
contemplate negative sensations without being carried away by them. Through 
mindfulness, over time, an equanimous attitude is established in the midst of negative 
experiences, so it matters less whether we experience anger, anxiety, agitation, or, 
conversely, calmness and relaxation. 


I'd also like to mention that with meditation during formal practice sessions 
when we sit to meditate and even outside of them, we often find ourselves having 
insights into various aspects of existence. That's why keeping a journal to jot down 
personal discoveries when they arise and then meditating reflectively on them is a great 
way to cultivate a more examined life on a day-to-day basis, with a bit more depth. 
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It's incredible the things we can realize and improve in our lives and experiences 
by adding a journal and notes, to return to them and reflect, always with a flexible, 
open, and carefree attitude. Because if we return to pure reasoning and the realm of 
thought, we'll get lost in the conceptual and fall back into the trap of deceiving 
ourselves with sandcastles. 


Letting go of the conscious self 


We all go through moments of greater or lesser self-criticism. As we've seen 
before, self-compassion is an excellent ally in working through this aspect. But let's 
momentarily shift to another facet of the perception we have of our ego in such 
circumstances. 


Think of something you've done that you regret. Consider how you've criticized 
yourself for it or even punished yourself in some way. Perhaps you've deprived yourself 
of something or promised to do something as a way to extract something positive or to 
make amends. Now, put yourself in the shoes of your self-criticizing and punitive self, 
the one that tells you how badly you've acted and reminds you of the shame you've felt. 
Take a moment to locate yourself from that place and experience what you think, feel, 
and do from there. Observe the intentions of that self, the desire to self-punish, the 
desire to criticize, and the anger it generates. 


Now, take a pause. Set aside the self that criticizes and instead, position yourself 
from your self that invokes positive desires and tries to encourage you. Again, take a 
moment to see things from this other perspective, observing the intentions of this self, 
experiencing the personal affection we send ourselves from this stance, how we try to 
uplift ourselves, how we tell ourselves that things are okay. This is the self that wants to 
take care of itself, which contrasts with the one that wants to harm itself, the one that 
seeks to eat healthily, relax, exercise, focus on meaningful projects, and open up to 
others. 


Now, take another pause and begin to position yourself in the place of your self 
that is neither one nor the other, that neutral self, the one of everyday life that simply 
focuses more on routine and in a way observes how sometimes one of the other two 
takes prominence in consciousness. Take a few moments to experience being from that 
place. 


Take another pause and imagine yourself in the place of another self, a fourth 
one, that contemplates the other three and observes the whole panorama. What could the 
intentions of this self be? Perhaps it's that reflective self, the one that evaluates how one 
leads their life and what things merit doing and changing. 


And now, the fundamental question, of all these "selves", where are you really? 
Who truly "commands"? What is your most genuine intention? As you may have 
realized, there isn't really a "genuine self", the one you truly are. You can adopt 
numerous points of view, and none of them are really you. Because those intentions that 
seem to come from a self are simply intentions that arise in consciousness. 


However, when we criticize ourselves or when we show ourselves affection and 
lift our spirits, it seems as if these are intentions emanating from our genuine being, 
from that self that I truly am, from my ego, which is commanding everything. But as 
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we've seen, there isn't truly a center, there isn't a genuine self, not even a self, but rather 
different intentions arise given the circumstances. 


The fundamental problem we want to highlight here is our tendency to identify 
with those intentions and thoughts, as if we really were that, when in reality we are none 
of that, there simply isn't a genuine ego in this sense, that's not the center of our 
experience, but rather consciousness itself. The next time you criticize yourself and 
believe that it's really you who is doing it and that the intentions are truly genuine and 
have a more solid personal meaning, keep this fact in mind. 


In essence, we come back to the same point: we are not the labels imposed on us 
or that we impose on ourselves, it's truly not so. From experts in various fields to 
society and culture, the effort to label us obscures our true nature: a non-conceptual, 
vast, and dynamic nature of conscious experience. The potential for a change in 
perspective that this realization brings is truly enormous, to the extent that labels begin 
to lose meaning. 


The urge to classify ourselves is entirely contrary to the genuine nature of our 
consciousness. It's true that people have personality traits, ways of seeing things, and 
behaving, but the key is to understand that we are not that. We are something much 
larger and ever-changing. 


At its core, the assertion that "we are consciousness" speaks to the fundamental 
essence of our existence. It suggests that what it means to be human is intricately tied to 
the ethereal and ever-evolving phenomenon of consciousness. 


Consider for a moment the idea that our consciousness is interconnected with 
everything that exists. This perspective implies that we are not isolated beings 
navigating the world, but rather nodes in a vast network of interconnectedness. 


In the realm of Eastern philosophy, the words of Alan Watts resonate with 
profound wisdom: "You are that". These three simple words encapsulate a fundamental 
concept, one of non-duality, in which the boundaries between the individual self and the 
vast universe blur and ultimately disappear. Watts and the teachings of traditions such 
as Advaita Vedanta and Zen Buddhism suggest that the apparent separation between 
"you" and "that" is illusory. In truth, your essence, your consciousness, is intimately 
connected with the essence of the universe itself. (You can further explore about the 
developments of the author about this subject at: alanwatts.org). 


In simplified terms, just as the brain cannot be understood without the stomach 
that provides it with energy and nutrients, the stomach cannot be understood without the 
presence of a brain that directs its nourishment to it; one exists in reciprocal relationship 
with the other. Similarly, our being exists in relation to everything else, many of which 
are reciprocal relationships, from our immediate environment and surroundings, 
bridging out to the sun and the other forces governing the cosmos. 


We are not a self that simply receives genes and a certain environment; we are 
the genes and the environment. Our personhood rests in a decentered state, where the 
environment and the genes, neither one nor the other, explain themselves but rather in 
their reciprocal relationship with everything else. It's not that we don't choose our genes 
or our family or environment; we literally are that, whose interaction perhaps most 
clearly manifests through consciousness. 


In essence, we are more than the limited and transient manifestations of 
consciousness; we are a vast sea of possibilities concerning consciousness, intimately 
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connected with the rest of our being and our environment, to the extent that we are all 
that, everything that exists shaping consciousness, including the environment and our 
biology. 


This idea invites us to delve deeply into the inner dimensions of our 
consciousness and to understand the unity that underlies all existence. "You are that" is 
a call to transcend the limitations of the ego, the illusion of a separate self. It urges us to 
see beyond the narrow confines of individual identity and to recognize the profound 
interconnectedness of all things. By understanding this, we discover a deeper and more 
holistic perspective on our place in the grand tapestry of the cosmos. Alan Watts's 
words serve as a guiding light, inviting us to embrace the unity that has always been 
there, waiting for us to awaken to it. 


Ideas, beliefs, and thoughts come and go, like waves in the ocean. What once 
seemed an unquestionable truth tied to our ego may gradually dissolve into the changing 
currents of our mental landscape. This recognition underscores the impermanence of our 
individual manifestations of consciousness. In this sense, we are not defined by our 
fleeting thoughts or emotions; instead, we are defined by something deeper and more 
enduring. 


Beyond the fleeting fluctuations of our conscious experiences lies the core of our 
being. This core is the essence of our dynamic connection with the world, a connection 
that endures even as our individual thoughts and beliefs evolve. It is a reminder that 
beneath the superficial changes in our consciousness, there exists a deeper and more 
enduring sense of self. Essentially, what we truly are is consciousness itself and its 
connection with the world. 


When we are asked to describe ourselves, we are sharing the idea we have of 
ourselves, not ourselves, but a representation that never fully captures our ultimate 
nature. 


Similarly, the world is like a great tree filled with branches and leaves. 
Categorizing this tree, dividing it into parts, reveals that the tools we use, conceptual 
and linguistic, have a nature distinct from what we classify. Arguments are "square", 
"straight", they make firm strokes, while the tree has irregular, undefined, and dynamic 
shapes, moving here and there. 


By overlaying one thing with another, no matter how well we do it, we realize 
that eventually what was in one category has now moved to another or has changed 
drastically. For the tree is constantly growing, changing, whereas concepts tend to be 
rigid and immutable. 


The true nature of the world implies a nature for which categories are not 
suitable to imitate it. The world changes, and things mix with others, something in 
which the categories we cling to often fail. 


This is why our predominant linear thinking tends to be inefficient in dealing 
with the complexity of the consequences of our actions, which is why when we decide 
on many things, the unforeseen consequences bounce back and hit us hard. 


We can also look at all of this from an experiential perspective. Let's imagine 
that all our problems have been resolved. What is the nature of consciousness at that 
moment? It's just the same as it is now. That's how concepts weigh us down, clouding 
the fact that things already are as they will be. 
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We can also consider this in relation to our body. If we didn't have a conceptual 
image of our body and suddenly woke up with our eyes closed, we wouldn't be able to 
deduce that we have a human body with a certain shape from the bodily sensations we 
experience. Our true nature doesn't have a head, as Douglas Harding indicated in "On 
Having No Head: Zen and the Rediscovery of the Obvious" (21). 


When we see an object, the notion that there is an ego perceiving it is more 
conceptual than experiential. If we truly experience the present moment, setting aside 
categories and concepts, becoming truly intimate with the experience, there is no ego or 
subject experiencing, there is only experience—a vast, limitless space where everything 
comes and goes. 


One's conceptual self-awareness often leads to other problems. When we deeply 
connect with something or someone without being seen as someone by others, we feel 
good and at ease. We can sing in the shower without embarrassment. But the moment 
we become aware that we are someone in the consciousness of another, that's when we 
might feel uncomfortable or feel the need to prove our worth to others. 


In a way, there may be evolutionary and social game issues among primates, 
such as the matter of status, what others think of us, and understanding potential threats 
from others, but does it make sense to feel this way in many circumstances today? If we 
could set aside a bit more of that self-awareness and flow more amidst circumstances, 
we'd worry less about how others perceive us. 


As we've seen earlier, it's important to exercise setting aside conscious self, 
forgetting it, releasing it, ceasing to see the world in terms of goals and rejections, with 
self-criticism or self-love, and becoming one with existence, with the path (the Tao): 
allowing things to manifest as they are and becoming them. 


This is extremely important due to its liberating quality in connecting us with 
our true nature and dissolving the veil of ignorance we often wear, as much of our 
problems and suffering arise from identifying with thoughts, beliefs, intentions, 
emotions, etc., and acting accordingly when in reality we are not those things. This 
insight enables us to pause our expected responses, enhance our well-being, and be 
more kind and compassionate. 


The abandonment of conscious self is coupled with abandoning the importance 
of oneself and also how the ego associates a particular way of being with the world that 
is not accurate. This is especially useful in the ups and downs and psychological 
distress, where we are too focused on ourselves, on how things don't turn out as we'd 
like, or how the world seems to be against us. 


But let's not confuse ourselves, we must be selfish, because doing so is highly 
healthy, but we must understand this selfishness without the pejorative connotation it 
usually carries. 


We must be selfish in a critical and sensible manner, using reason, because 
fundamentally, being selfish is looking out for personal well-being, it involves taking 
care of ourselves, ensuring our safety, our health, our interpersonal relationships, our 
life projects, being motivated by the well-being of our family and loved ones, this is 
truly being selfish, and it's healthy, there's nothing wrong with it. 


Imagine knowing someone whom we utterly dislike, who mistreats us and 
mocks us. Moreover, they don't share our interests and possess qualities we reject. In 
essence, spending time with that person is a very negative experience. 
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But imagine if that person benefits from our company because of our qualities 
and the things we can teach them and help them improve. Wouldn't marrying that 
person be an act of incredible altruism? Yes, but would it make us happy? Not at all. 


This implies that happiness has an important element of selfishness, that is, 
looking out for personal well-being, and that includes being with someone who 
nourishes us and whom we enjoy, not someone who is an unbearable companion. 


How do we reconcile this with the idea of well-being at the intersection of self 
and others? Well, we must care about our well-being and be selfish with judgment and 
reason, but not by completely shutting ourselves off and living disconnected from others 
without caring to help others or dedicate ourselves to causes that improve the lives of 
others. One thing does not exclude the other; we must integrate them. 


In other words, helping others is a source of immense happiness, but not at the 
expense of sacrificing our most precious interests. 


Does it, in turn, mean setting aside the ego, that we are not that important? No, 
that's not the point. It means we are great because we are the world; we are another 
expression of reality, not a separate entity. When we separate ourselves as entities, and 
the ego becomes the center of the world, that's when we truly become smaller and 
irrelevant. 


By recognizing and loosening our grip on personal importance, we can cultivate 
greater compassion, wisdom, and interconnectedness with the world around us. Personal 
importance often keeps us trapped in a cycle of comparison, competition, and seeking 
external validation. By transcending the ego, we free ourselves from these burdens and 
open the door to inner peace and equanimity, with a profound satisfaction that we no 
longer need to rush through life trying to appear better than others. We realize that true 
fulfillment does not arise from external achievements or status, but from an inner 
journey of self-discovery, mindfulness, and spiritual growth. 


Setting aside self-importance goes hand in hand with embracing the presence of 
a higher power, which can be understood as a recognition of the interconnectedness and 
transcendent aspects of reality, as well as alignment with natural laws and universal 
principles. This can provide a framework for cultivating wisdom, compassion, and 
personal growth, even without believing in a traditional deity. It encourages us to 
cultivate a deeper understanding of ourselves, others, and the world, by fostering 
interconnectedness and transcendence of all that exists. 


It's worth noting that this kind of stance against excessive concern for goals and 
personal importance may attract people who have struggled to carry out their projects 
and endeavors, but this doesn't make it any less true. We all must understand that setting 
aside conscious self is indeed the best way to carry out various projects, if reality 
permits, and truly enjoy them, since we are not bound by them. 


One of the teachings of Taoism is that when we ride the natural reins of things, 
it's when we arrive at the best places. This can be in regard to our scientific, 
technological, ethical, artistic, or philosophical developments. However, when we try to 
impose the limited and restricted version of our ego, the worst distortions of nature and 
our well-being arise. 


This is indeed a subtle and challenging concept to grasp; it almost appears 
paradoxical. How can we become greater, in fact, when we let go of our own 
importance? 
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From the perspective of Taoist philosophy, for instance, humility is considered a 
crucial virtue because it allows one to be open to learning and growth. When a person is 
humble, they can recognize their own limitations and imperfections and are more open 
to seeking wisdom and understanding from others. This open-mindedness and 
willingness to learn are seen as key components of personal growth and development, 
believed to be essential for achieving true greatness. 


According to the Taoist worldview, the universe is vast and complex, and no 
person can expect to fully understand or comprehend it. Humility allows us to recognize 
this fact and approach life with a sense of curiosity and openness rather than arrogance. 
This, in turn, enables us to learn from our experiences and grow as individuals. 


Thus, the greatness of a human being begins to manifest as we embody humility 
and relinquish our sense of importance because this opens us up to harmonious and 
fruitful qualities. It's also an expression of profound understandings about the nature of 
the cosmos, such as its vastness and the interconnectedness of all things. 


In addition to facilitating personal growth, humility is also considered a key 
component of harmonious relationships with others. When we are humble, we are more 
capable of listening and learning from others, and of respecting their perspectives and 
ideas. This creates a sense of mutual understanding and respect, fostering positive and 
supportive relationships. 


Humility thus becomes a virtue because it allows us to approach life with a sense 
of openness, curiosity, and willingness to learn, qualities essential for personal growth 
and development. 


And fundamentally, setting aside our ego a little allows us to relax and rest from 
constantly trying to adapt reality to the limited vision of our self, and truly enjoy 
existence, focusing on things like creativity, helping others, or providing some useful 
service without concern. 


Let's also note the subtle ways ego is often exalted nowadays. The world of 
social media is an example of a stark paradox. There, we find situations where people 
practice yoga or meditation, noble activities that cultivate contemplative qualities and 
mindfulness, yet obsessively showcase their "perfect" bodies and blissful happiness. Is 
all this about yoga or are they selling an illusory happiness? 


It's a fairly common problem with self-indulgence, often intertwined with 
egotism, which in turn is closely associated with jealousy. We can make the effort to 
abandon our selfish intentions and genuinely wish for the other person's happiness and 
rejoice in it; that's the fundamental issue. Wishing happiness for others invokes much 
more well-being than coveting and believing that person should only be happy through 
us. 


Again, revisiting a previous point connected to this, greed and aversion can be 
seen as our constant responses of attraction and repulsion to the events around us, thus 
generating perpetual internal conflict. 


We stress out when circumstances don't match our expectations or when we fail 
to obtain what we desire. This is because we create a separation between ourselves and 
the world, constructing an identity that differs from everything else and can be nurtured 
or wounded. 
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As a result, we perceive ourselves as entities distinct from everything else, in 
opposition to reality, like beings trapped in a body that suffers the onslaught of the 
external world. 


However, when we understand that our true conscious nature does not differ 
from the world we perceive, but is intrinsic to our own essence, things begin to take on 
a different hue. 


In this sense, a bothersome noise ceases to be so bothersome because although it 
is present, our relationship with it changes. We no longer consider it something separate 
from us, but rather a manifestation of consciousness in the present moment, a part of 
what we truly are. Thus, the noise becomes an extension of our identity and not 
something foreign against which we must defend ourselves. 


Inherent to our human nature are our preferences and appreciations; we 
experience affinity and pleasure towards certain things, while we experience rejection 
and displeasure towards others. For example, we may feel positive affection when 
listening to relaxing music, and negative affection towards a loud noise. However, by 
understanding that these sensory manifestations are an integral part of our own 
existence and not something external to us, we avoid that additional discomfort that 
arises when reality does not conform to our desires. When we manage to understand 
that this flow of sensations is an intrinsic part of our being, longing is replaced by an 
integrating dynamic that embraces everything that presents itself. The world becomes 
welcoming because we are one with it. 


This does not imply renouncing the transformation of reality for the better; on 
the contrary, it is the most genuine, compassionate, and joyful way to seek change for a 
more prosperous world. 


Narcissism and spiritual superiority 


Enlightenment and spirituality remain areas often tinged with egocentrism. In 
this regard, we find all sorts of examples today. Even the most accomplished educators 
are not immune to the effects of ego's illusion. After all, we are fallible beings, and 
understanding this deeply can make the difference between a true master and an 
impostor. 


Humans are creatures of habit, and we need them. The cultivation of the mind, 
well-being, and mastery of consciousness are no exceptions. If a guru tells us that 
reaching enlightenment means we've arrived, there's a high chance they are mistaken. 


Seeing things differently, appreciating the non-dual and non-conceptual nature 
of experience, regulating emotions, transcending the conscious self, and practicing 
compassion are all activities that require continuous revisiting. It's not enough to 
perceive them once; we need to gradually anchor these qualities in daily life through 
practice, and even the greatest enlightened masters are no exception to this. 


Therefore, we must be cautious about proclaiming ourselves enlightened, as 
humans are fallible and we must repeatedly return to contemplate the world as it is. 


What characterizes a true master is humility. This doesn't mean having a low 
opinion of oneself or undervaluing oneself, but rather understanding that only by seeing 
that we are not as important and by not feeding our illusion of an ego can we truly 
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manifest genuine mastery and wisdom. Socrates was the wisest of the Athenians 
because he knew how much he did not know. 


In the Tao Te Ching, Lao Tzu says something in these lines: —the master does 
not try to be powerful; therefore, he is truly powerful. The ordinary man keeps seeking 
power; therefore, he never has enough. The master does nothing, yet leaves nothing 
undone. The ordinary man is always doing things, yet many more are left to be done. He 
also says, —the one who rushes ahead does not go far. The one who tries to shine dims 
his own light. The one who defines himself cannot know who he truly is. The one who 
has power over others cannot empower himself — (27). 


Above all, this refers to the essence of the Tao: things simply happen. The Tao 
does nothing actively, does not try, does not test, and yet leaves nothing undone, 
because the Tao is like a kind of spontaneous unfolding of reality. Things are happening 
independently of our intentions or desires, without the need for a particular direction or 
awareness of what is happening (see Chapter 7). 


In this way, mastery aligns with simply being in the spontaneity and non-active 
nature of the Tao. Trying or pretending to be something only goes against the flow and 
obscures what is genuine within us. 


In other words, seeking a state of superiority darkens our own light. It reflects a 
self-interested, egoistic attitude, rather than an intrinsic goal of being just or kind, 
integrated with a desire to do good for all beings. 


Thus, people who seek to be just to demonstrate their moral superiority, or those 
who seek power, do so with a conscious intention based on personal interest rather than 
altruistic and compassionate motives. Their actions focus on that personal interest, not 
on justice and the virtue of doing good. 


There is a difference between being virtuous in some aspect and expressing 
attitudes that arise from virtue, and seeking virtue in a self-interested way, where 
behaviors lose their genuine character, and one ultimately does not perceive oneself as 
truly virtuous. 


A person who is just with someone not because they consider it important, 
compassionate, or the right thing to do, but because they want to feel morally superior 
or better than others because "they are just", stops being just. They become self- 
interested, manipulating others for their own ends or using their actions only as a means 
to benefit themselves without considering others. 


Some might argue that this implies that all selfish actions are bad, or at least that 
any action with a personal component is no longer good or just. This might be 
suggested by those who subscribe to, for example, a philosophy of rational egoism. 


But this is not the point. Inevitably, there is a personal component to experience, 
so the quality of reward and appreciation for certain ethical or moral acts has an 
individual aspect, and this is not bad; it is part of life itself. 


What is important to understand is that genuine happiness and personal well- 
being grow as we focus less on ourselves and care less about our supposed importance, 
successes, or achievements, and cultivate well-being in community, starting with our 
family and close surroundings, and if we wish, expanding it to the wider community. 
Personal well-being arises from the encounter with the well-being of others. 
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In the realm of ethics, it is not uncommon to encounter stances that 
depersonalize the good, separating values from their beneficiaries, which are people and 
all sentient beings. By clinging to a particular value, we often mishandle situations 
where people are separated from the benefits of upholding those values. Ethics become 
depersonalized, and we end up defending the value as an end in itself, forgetting about 
the people. Cultivating compassion and the importance of thinking about others helps us 
become more aware of these situations. 


Imagine a charitable organization that establishes environmental care as a 
fundamental value. All members of the organization are committed to this cause and 
work hard to promote sustainable practices and reduce pollution. However, in their zeal 
to protect the environment, some members adopt an extremist and radical stance that 
depersonalizes the good. 


In their attempt to achieve positive environmental outcomes, these members 
neglect the needs and concerns of the people affected by their implemented actions. For 
example, they might push for strict emission reduction policies that result in job losses 
in certain local industries. While these policies might benefit the environment, they fail 
to consider the negative impact on the lives of people who lose their jobs and face 
economic hardships. 


In this case, ethics become depersonalized, as the value of protecting the 
environment is placed as an end in itself, ignoring the negative consequences for the 
people involved. The connection between values and their real beneficiaries is lost, 
sidelining compassion and the importance of thinking about others. 


Working on compassion and the importance of considering all parties involved 
in ethical decision-making can help avoid such situations, reminding us that ethics must 
take into account both values and the people affected by our actions. 


Some might argue that there are indeed beneficiaries, such as other living beings 
and future generations. However, this perspective has various problems, some of which 
we will discuss later in this book. For instance, determining how to value the well-being 
of other living beings and future generations can be subjective and complicated. How 
do we decide which species or ecosystems are prioritized? What level of human 
sacrifice is justifiable for the well-being of future generations? These questions not only 
lack clear answers but usually lead to responses that involve some level of sacrifice and 
harm to people in the name of a greater good, something fundamentally objectionable. 


Returning to the earlier discussion, the essence of Taoist teachings speaks to us 
about flowing with the world and embracing wu wei. In other words, it calls us to 
understand the difference between being and doing, and between trying and allowing. 
This state is achieved by forgetting the conscious self, setting aside our intentions, and 
simply being, for the world simply happens and things occur on their own, just as we 
do. Wu wei is about letting our being unfold naturally. 


In a sense, we need an affinity with the natural development of things, and in 
this case, with the development of our own selves and the components of our being, so 
that our attitudes and behaviors arise naturally. 


Over-trying can lead to excessive thinking and endless rumination. Thus, we 
must be wise in examining our lives and resting in the quiet contemplation of our 
minds, rather than becoming entangled with the events of consciousness. 
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Consider thoughts about our own bodies, their supposed imperfections, how we 
should be, what we should have, or what is moral and immoral, right or wrong. Many of 
the things we consciously maintain regarding these aspects are merely thoughts, and 
ultimately, they are problems we create for ourselves, including unnecessary 
expectations and demands that affect our well-being. 


Once more, as Lao Tzu indicates, —the master, by residing in the Tao, sets an 
example for all beings. Because he does not display himself, people can see his light. 
Because he has nothing to prove, people can trust his words. Because he does not know 
who he is, people recognize themselves in him. Because he has no goal in mind, 
everything he does succeeds — (27). 


The fact is, there are no primitive or inferior beings. This also applies to other 
organisms. Setting aside the metaphysical aspect of this, we must understand that beings 
are, in any case, "young". This takes into account the development and process of 
organisms. We might consider a bird as "primitive" in terms of self-awareness and 
intelligence, but that bird may harbor the potential for evolution towards a future being 
similar to us; it's simply in an early stage of intelligence development, just as we once 
were when we were small primates similar to what lemurs are today. 


Similarly, a child is an intelligence in development. Someone with certain ideas 
or conceptions may confront their thinking with that of a sage with a more mature 
vision, but that doesn't make the person inferior; they simply lack experience. 
Furthermore, fundamentally, there isn't even a person who holds or creates X thing; 
there are simply thoughts and beliefs that arise from countless circumstances. We live 
under the illusion that these are our thoughts and beliefs when, in reality, thoughts and 
beliefs arise through us. 


Understanding this is an example of how to bring loving-kindness and 
compassion into everyday life, outside the formal realm of meditation. This 
understanding opens us up to see the genuine potential for kindness behind the facade of 
a being that thinks or feels certain things. 


When someone cuts us off in traffic and we shout and get angry, in a profound 
sense, it's not really us getting angry, in the sense that this is just one of the many 
transitory manifestation of our consciousness, which is the actual more profund and 
fundamental aspect of our being. Also, this experience just happens, emerging from 
factors beyond our ultimate control. Identifying with our own reactions or believing that 
others are merely their reactions represents a misunderstanding of the true and deep 
nature of human beings. This recognition opens us to compassion and kindness towards 
others, and towards ourselves, while also helping us to diminish the significance we 
often give to specific behaviors of individuals or to their thoughts and beliefs. 


The world of "spiritual superiority" is also a world of gurus and abuses of power 
in the master-apprentice relationship. The genuine relationship of the wise with others is 
horizontal, because regardless of age, gender, ethnicity, or nationality, it's understood 
that the same nature and life flowing through one flows through the other. It's the 
respect and promotion of the well-being of the other in opposition to personal interest 
by the instructor or master that prevails in a true sage. 


Furthermore, in the world of "spiritual superiority", the play of the word 
"awakening" often conceals an attempt at manipulation, as some are enlightened and 
others are in ignorance, leading to many moral wars based on the arrogance of believing 
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to be right, which reinforces the belief in one's own moral rectitude versus that of 
others. 


What's the real association between knowledge and higher states of 
consciousness? Does it make sense to speak of elevated or superior consciousness? 
Knowledge naturally implies to some extent the contents of our consciousness. We say 
"to some extent" because there's much implicit unconscious knowledge. 


For example, one may know how to ride a bike, yet one isn't conscious of that 
knowledge, which is procedural or motor; one simply knows how to ride it when getting 
on a bike, without explicit knowledge. Now, there's a difference between learning the 
dimensions of our small existence in relation to the universe and anchoring that 
knowledge in our consciousness as a transformative and spiritual experience, ultimately 
leading to changes in how we perceive the world and ourselves. If we could somehow 
construct a scale of consciousness in a spiritual sense, it would refer to this, to how 
based on the knowledge we incorporate from the world, we change our view of reality. 


Imagine the effects inventions have on our lives. The invention of writing 
radically changed things for human beings. Something similar happens spiritually when 
we truly anchor a new knowledge of the world in our minds. A profound understanding 
of something implies a state of consciousness that solidifies and offers us a new and 
radical perspective on things. As we accumulate in this sense, we ascend levels of 
consciousness, so to speak. 


However, this should not be confused with airs of moral superiority or any other 
type of hierarchy, as easily this can transform into another hierarchical structure that 
people tend to build to feel better than others. 


There are two fundamental problems here. Not always does working with our 
consciousness exercise its moral consequences, and consequently, people with 
significant things to offer spiritually may arise, but with serious ethical problems in 
their behavior. 


In this group, we have a bunch of so-called spiritual masters who abound in the 
contemporary world with entirely inappropriate behavior, wielding authority over their 
followers and perpetrating abuses of all kinds. Many of these individuals aren't even 
discreet, and they care about money as much as the greediest entrepreneur or 
stockbroker one could encounter. That's why working with compassion and kindness is 
so important in meditative practice. 


The other problem is that a supposed spiritual superiority is configured in the 
person's thoughts, where deep narcissism lurks beneath the surface. In fact, 
academically, it's been argued that while spiritual training would reduce the attitude or 
idea of "self-improvement", it may actually have the opposite effect of increasing 
feelings of superiority. In such a case, it would function like other self-improvement 
tools and contribute to a contingent self-esteem that depends on one's spiritual 
achievements. In certain studies, a psychometric measure of spiritual superiority was 
correlated with self-esteem and, more strongly, with communal narcissism, a type of 
narcissist who uses communal means to satisfy grandiose needs. In this way, it's 
understood that the motive for personal growth is powerful and deeply ingrained to the 
point that it can actually provide a means to feed the notion of transcending the ego 
(28). 


In this way, we must be cautious of those who present themselves as 
enlightened. Sometimes, there's talk of being on a "higher plane of consciousness" and 
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in a place elevated above ordinary people, who are only interested in consumption and 
material things. At the core of this, there may be profound narcissism and an ego that 
uses spirituality as a means to inflate itself. 


When they tell us things like we struggle to understand the spiritual message 
because we're not yet ready, it's a way for these enlightened individuals to express how 
spiritually superior they are to us, when in reality, that attitude only demonstrates how 
unenlightened they truly are. Once again, those who try to rise above others only fall 
deeper. 


Dysfunctional power relationships with gurus often occur in this context, where 
the master is naively revered, sometimes with good reason, as we see exceptional 
qualities in them, but nobody is infallible. So, we must be vigilant against expressions 
of spiritual superiority that conceal narcissistic self-indulgence in personal abilities. 


A happier way of being in the world 


Without falling into a rationality that categorizes and separates everything, 
which can only handle things step by step, with limited attention, nor surrendering to 
the abandon and fury of emotions, and with a skeptical attitude towards knowledge, we 
can cultivate a way of being based on the contemplation of the mind, a more flexible, 
open, understanding, and liberated way of being in the world. A way of being that sees 
the interconnectedness of things and the deep, global meanings, which, when combined 
with compassion and kindness, develops our potential as human beings. 


Let's think about the internal qualities that humanity might have under this 
framework. Surely among that list, we would find elements such as being more present 
with our attention, judging others less, being open to experience, recognizing and 
maturely accepting how things are, having a greater connection with other beings, 
having more peace and equanimity, being more compassionate and generous, practicing 
altruism with wisdom, and having an expanded capacity for happiness. 


These kinds of qualities are factors we can develop through a science and 
contemplative practice, as we've delved into throughout this chapter. 


Now, I can be at peace in my life until I see someone with a much fitter and 
more worked-out physique than mine and feel, for example, envy. Here are two 
important points. One is that automatically I'm at odds with my current state and enter a 
state of dissatisfaction that generates discomfort. The second is that this dissatisfaction 
and envy are what can drive me to get fit and have that physique because if we were 
absolutely satisfied with everything as it is, perhaps we would never have the 
motivation to change. 


This contradiction isn't easy to resolve because, on one hand, we need change, 
nature itself is changeable, and this implies that we never find satisfaction if we see 
things in this way, where we're always at odds with reality as it is. But we also need to 
reach a certain satisfaction and acceptance of the present as it is; otherwise, we'll never 
find inner peace and genuine well-being in the long term, and we'll never find that 
happier way of being in the world. 


And this is where the work of meditation and contemplation comes in. 
Meditation helps us make peace with reality as it is, to not feel that urgency to 
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constantly be striving for that ideal state, to work on gratitude and satisfaction and savor 
what we already have, so that we can then work on change, lead a healthier lifestyle, 
and, in this case, get in shape, without constantly being invaded by a state of 
dissatisfaction with life. Instead, we can genuinely enjoy the things we do for the values 
we cherish. 


Essentially, what we're doing is working on attachment, letting go of constantly 
wanting reality to be in a way that it isn't, under the understanding that if we don't do 
this, we won't find peace and satisfaction, which undermines our well-being. Moreover, 
when we release that automatic rejection of discomfort and what we don't like about the 
present experience, it's when we can truly feel that discomfort and connect with it, 
allowing it to become just another object of our consciousness in the present moment, 
like any other meditation object. This allows us a break from the constant "doing mode" 
we mentioned earlier, to transition into "being mode", and thus regulate suffering much 
better and find peace and equanimity. 


But it's important to do things in the world and create change, and just because 
we haven't achieved those changes yet doesn't mean we should be in a constant state of 
dissatisfaction and unhappiness. This is why meditation is incredibly important, to the 
point where we understand that even if those changes don't ultimately happen, we can 
still enjoy life and find satisfaction in who we are and how we view existence, as we'll 
explore further in chapters 5 and 6. 


Additionally, through meditation and contemplation, we come to understand that 
having a perfect body is not synonymous with lasting happiness and well-being; this is 
actually a conceptual illusion. This shouldn't be confused with the idea that striving to 
be in shape can't be a source of well-being and personal motivation, just like many other 
aspects of self-improvement. Otherwise, we risk falling into a nihilistic stance where 
nothing can bring us well-being and meaning. If we believe that what we pursue won't 
bring us any happiness, we'll end up unmotivated and apathetic about our goals and 
objectives. 


The point is that we can truly enjoy these things if we add them to the 
foundation and base of the entire structure of happiness, which is a way of being 
cultivated through contemplation, as we'll discuss in chapters 5 and 6. 


The observers 


To some extent, the experience of mindfulness is about being observers of our 
experiences without getting involved in them. But what does this mean? It doesn't mean 
we stop feeling or thinking; rather, it means understanding that we are not just what we 
feel or think—we are more than that. 


Stepping out from the place where we see everything through the lenses of 
thought and emotion means we stop positioning ourselves from that perspective and 
start experiencing with, rather than from, those thoughts and emotions. This shift creates 
a very unique experience in our consciousness. 


In a way, it can feel as if we have a shield or are in another place, observing the 
world from a distance without being touched by it. It's important to emphasize that this 
might seem like we are distancing ourselves from the experience, but in reality, we are 
turning towards it. We truly feel and observe our thoughts, but from a completely 
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different perspective, where we break the spell of believing that these manifestations are 
us. 


However, we must go further and understand that there is ultimately no observer 
of the experience; there is no duality. There is only experience. Can you notice this? 
Observing the experience as an impartial agent, realizing that thoughts and emotions are 
fleeting manifestations of the mind and do not reflect our true identity, might give the 
impression that there is someone behind the scenes observing everything. We might call 
this our genuine self, but a closer look shows that this experience or sensation of 
someone behind is just another experience within consciousness. 


This leads us to a different kind of experience where we are observers without 
an ego, where the sense of self disappears and reality is observed as it truly is. The key, 
then, is to experience in a decentered way and understand the uncontrolled emergence 
of experience, as we highlighted earlier, because the elements of consciousness simply 
arise. 


The next step is to let things flow, to follow the natural course of events, and act 
according to the best of our abilities, because everything happens on its own from 
within (we will discuss this further later). Therefore, one of the most important things 
we can do is simply be observers of the experience, but from an egoless consciousness, 
as it genuinely is. 
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Self versus others - between the spiritual, the political, and the 
economic 


The sea already in shadow, the cries of the ducks are almost white. 


Basho 


In this new chapter, we delve into a fascinating and complex terrain: the eternal 
conflict between the individual and society, between the self and others. This 
confrontation unfolds in three crucial dimensions of human existence: the spiritual, the 
political, and the economic. Because it involves the spiritual aspect, from which many 
pertinent aspects of the other dimensions of human coexistence can derive, given the 
general developments of this book and what we have seen so far, I believe it is relevant 
to see the interconnection of this dimension with other aspects of the human being and 
how we foster a healthy relationship with others through wise compassion. 


As we progress in this exploration, we will embark on a journey that invites us 
to question our beliefs, values, and connections with the world around us. From the 
search for truth to collective decision-making and the impact of economic forces on our 
lives, this chapter will lead us to reflect on the delicate balance between the individual 
and the community, between authenticity and adaptation, and between freedom, 
security, and responsibility. Ultimately, it will challenge us to find our place in this 
complex, interconnected fabric of the spiritual, political, and economic. 


A point of contemplation that arises from perceiving the genuine nature of the 
world through understanding our consciousness pertains to the interdependence of 
people and the well-being individuals can cultivate. Generally, we separate things into 
"self-others", our ego and that of others. But the reality is that our identity cannot be 
understood without our relationships with others. 


As we have developed, there is genuinely no ego (distinct from the person) that 
one can defend or attack, only the illusion of one. To this, we must add the fact that our 
identity is born at the intersection of our relationships with others, as is our well-being. 
Many people often consider themselves entirely independent and not subject to deep 
obligations toward others. It's the old phrase, "everything I do is fine as long as I don't 
interfere in others’ lives and vice versa". 


This has a grain of truth, as individuals must be sovereign, endowed with the 
right to exercise our freedom, not coerced by third parties. But at the same time, this 
phrase hides a profound selfishness, a lack of insight, and perspective on how genuine 
well-being is built in the long term. Without deeply understanding the interdependence 
of people, obligations towards others are seen as impositions rather than a way to grow 
personally and collectively. Obligations, in fact, emanate from the fundamental quality 
that all individual freedom and personal life projects are born at the intersection of 
relationships with others. 


Approaches that separate "self-other", conceptualizing them as distinct entities, 
overlook the fact that you cannot maximize personal freedom and the possibilities of 
happiness in your own life without looking out for the well-being of others. Serving 
others, cultivating humility, is a tremendous virtue that generates the greatest joys and 
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well-being in the long run. This doesn't necessarily mean helping strangers but also 
serving our family and friends and, to the extent possible, our neighbors. 


However, there is a significant difference between an internal obligation and an 
external obligation. Many philosophies and ideologies have failed by imposing an 
external obligation, which has often been internalized through rationalizations. Ideally, 
we should foster the first—a genuine internal obligation—but in practice, the second 
has been implemented, often using coercion, with inevitable negative consequences. 


Above all, I believe in an internal obligation that arises from within and extends 
outward, not forced, to help others. Not only is this form of obligation the most noble by 
avoiding coercion and protecting individual freedoms, but it also ensures that changes 
are more structural over time. When we act with conviction from within, the foundation 
is stronger; if we impose from without, the structure quickly crumbles. 


But there's also a trap. The other party must make an effort, be willing to change, 
accept help, and take responsibility and initiative for their actions and their life. 
Structural changes through voluntary assistance and an appeal to reason and mutual 
agreement represent the qualities of convincing through rationality. Unfortunately, 
rationality is increasingly absent in how we try to persuade people of something. 


Instead of appealing to reason, we often resort to manipulation in various 
degrees, using emotion, context, or other mechanisms. We often believe we are doing 
good, but convincing someone without appealing to fundamental values that the person 
can reason and agree with only leads to rejection, conflict, and less long-term 
conviction. 


We cannot build a truly compassionate society, with the benefits this can bring 
us, if we constantly resort to what we might call "solidarity under coercion", which is 
what exists now—a system where people are forced to help others, not one where they 
help each other voluntarily. 


These types of systems tend to be fragile because there is no genuine 
participatory will, and deep down, they generate an ever-growing resentment that, with 
the first spark, causes the whole structure to collapse. 


We need to educate ourselves on the importance of helping others and, at the 
same time, understand that we are not fundamentally separate beings. 


However, we often get confused about what it truly means to look out for the 
well-being of others. We see this confusion today, especially in the political and 
economic realms, due to the impact these large systems have on people's lives. 


The indebtedness of nations, for example, represents a way in which the 
political-economic system, under the guise of goodwill to fund public spending and 
investment, decides to enslave future generations who will have to deal with the 
consequences of this debt and its repayment. 


These policies are promoted by the citizens themselves, who, convinced of the 
importance of public services, support a philosophy of growth through spending, with 
the state as the mechanism and intermediary. 


But this is not truly helping others, and it's hard to argue that future generations 
have a moral obligation to us simply because we spent money now and they will benefit 
to some extent. The reality is that the cost of living is becoming increasingly 
burdensome due to the resulting inflation from these policies, as we will see later. 
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This confusion about what it means to help others arises when we mortgage the 
prosperity of our descendants by indebting ourselves as a society to the point of 
bankruptcy, under the premise that, since we supposedly invest in them, they should pay 
with their work (and ultimately much more) all the interest that comes with it. 


From here, we must also introduce the importance and stability of freedom to 
foster that well-being more efficiently and sustainably, but we need to understand how 
this notion fits within a broader ethical framework. 


From an ethical standpoint, it is true that we can conclude that there are greater 
goods that surpass the absolute agreement of a group of people with their particular 
interests. This leads us to question freedom as an inherently absolute value, despite it 
being one of the most fundamental values. 


For instance, if all the trees in a country were to be cut down for industrial 
purposes, even if every person in the nation agreed to it, I don't think it would be correct 
or ethical, as we would be losing an immense natural value. 


Consider also someone who buys a classic piece of art with exceptional cultural 
value and then takes poor care of it. Is such treatment ethical just because the person 
owns the artwork and has the freedom to do as they please with it? 


Or think about someone who creates an almost infinite energy source or a cure 
for a disease but then chooses not to share it and keeps it for themselves. To what extent 
is their decision beyond ethical scrutiny simply because they have the freedom to do so? 


The key question is: how can we cultivate a greater state of well-being for 
everyone through a society that is better positioned in terms of rights and integrated in 
its understanding of the interdependent nature of our well-being and happiness, without 
restricting freedom, but rather using freedom as a foundation and anchor? 


Imagine scenarios where prostitution is practiced openly in the streets, right next 
to homes where families with children reside. Now, imagine allowing this to happen 
without restrictions. Street prostitution disrupts the peace and safety of the 
neighborhood. Children are involuntarily exposed to explicit activities and 
conversations, which are highly inappropriate for their age. Additionally, street 
prostitution often attracts illegal activities, leading to increased crime in these areas. 
Addressing these issues is vital to preserving a sense of security and community for 
everyone. 


Similarly, imagine people openly consuming "hard" drugs in the streets, 
spending the entire day in a state of intoxication. This is not merely a matter of personal 
freedom; it becomes an urgent public health concern. Drug use in public places often 
results in dangerous confrontations, overdoses, and contributes to an atmosphere of fear 
and insecurity, discouraging residents from using public spaces and businesses. 


Unfortunately, we don't need to imagine these scenarios; we witness them daily 
in many cities. These situations represent a loss of the beauty of living in a safe city, 
founded on mutual respect. 


Achieving a balance between individual freedoms and maintaining a safe, 
respectful, and pleasant environment is indeed a multifaceted challenge. The delicate 
equilibrium between personal liberties and the broader considerations of society is at the 
heart of government purpose. While personal freedoms are undeniably crucial in any 
democratic society, it is also essential to recognize the broader implications for public 
safety, community welfare, and the overall aesthetics of urban life. Finding this balance 
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is fundamental to ensuring the well-being and prosperity of cities and towns in the 
contemporary world. 


In this effort, conservatism and a more traditional perspective on social contracts 
can offer a distinctive viewpoint that complements libertarianism. For example, 
conservatives often advocate for stricter regulations on certain activities, such as drug 
use and prostitution, with the primary goal of maintaining social order and minimizing 
the negative externalities associated with these practices. They argue that by restricting 
or regulating such activities, communities can protect themselves from potential harm 
while preserving a sense of order and safety. 


Moreover, traditionalists tend to place greater value on the preservation of 
cultural heritage and aesthetics in urban environments. They appreciate the historical 
significance of old cathedrals, monuments, and traditional architectural styles, believing 
that these elements contribute to the identity and beauty of a city or town. By protecting 
these aspects, they seek to create a more aesthetically pleasing and culturally rich urban 
environment. 


Similarly, traditionalists often advocate for urban planning that prioritizes 
pedestrian spaces, parks, and green areas. They argue that these features not only 
enhance residents’ quality of life but also contribute to the charm and overall livability 
of a place. In contrast, modernist approaches to urban development may sometimes 
prioritize functional efficiency over aesthetic and community considerations. 


Modernist approaches to urban development may heavily focus on economic 
productivity, leading to the construction of utilitarian buildings that resemble glass 
boxes. While this approach may support economic growth, it may potentially overlook 
the importance of creating a pleasant and vibrant urban environment that enhances 
overall quality of life for residents. 


In the intricate fabric of urban life, the challenge lies in weaving together 
personal freedoms with the collective well-being of a community. Balancing these 
aspects requires a nuanced perspective, where conservatism and traditional values find 
their place alongside the value of freedom. By embracing a measured approach that 
values order, cultural heritage, and the aesthetics of urban spaces, we can foster cities 
and towns that thrive, are safe, and possess enduring beauty at their core, ensuring 
harmonious coexistence between individual freedom and a safe, respectful, and vibrant 
urban environment. 


The point is that neither freedom can exist independently of security, nor 
security independently of freedom, even though people tend to cling more or less to one 
or the other without delving into their essential and natural coexistence. 


For an individual to be freer to act, they require a foundation of security, and 
without freedom, they cannot have security. Similarly, a nation that prioritizes the 
collective extreme over the individual ends up harming both the collective and the 
individual, and a society that prioritizes the individual over the collective can end up in 
cases like that of the irresponsible owner of the aforementioned historical heritage. 


This is a fundamental truth that transcends even the socio-political organization 
of a culture because nothing exists independently of the others. Therefore, reality and 
justice lie more in the middle, in the relationship between elements, rather than in the 
elements themselves. 
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This should not necessarily be confused with the middle ground. Nowadays, we 
often live in a sort of apology for the middle ground, which can sometimes be a lack of 
courage to consistently assume and defend a value. 


So, how do we distill the key to knowing what is good in this social context? 
Although it may seem paradoxical, the answer lies, as we will see in this and the next 
two sections, in asking what is beneficial for the individual as an entity. 


Is it wrong that one cannot access and experience natural environments? Yes, so 
urbanizing all natural heritage, wildlife reserves, fauna, and flora is not good. At the 
same time, should every natural space be public to the extent that individuals cannot 
choose to live in natural environments? No, so prohibiting building a home in such 
places is wrong. We must then seek that place of harmonious relationship between both 
aspects. 


Ideally, there would be a general regulatory framework that allows people to 
pursue their own goals and what they individually value, while also safeguarding some 
universal values. This is not about tackling the elusive notion of the common good. 
How can we outline what we understand by the common good? Undoubtedly, it is not a 
trivial endeavor because we do not all share a uniform conception of good, nor do we 
pursue the same values uniformly, let alone share a unanimous vision of how others 
should behave. Some individuals prefer one thing, while others advocate for another, 
even within what we might consider a standard based on what objectively benefits the 
individual. 


Even if we all reached a consensus on what the fundamental values are, it is 
highly unlikely that we would fully agree on their relative importance. A community 
might agree that environmental preservation and freedom of expression are two 
essential values. However, will we all agree on the weight given to each of these 
values? A radical environmentalist might vehemently oppose the cutting down of a tree, 
even if it is for the production of paper to print a book, while another person might 
prioritize the publication of the book over the preservation of the tree. 


We have limited resources among competing objectives, an issue addressed by 
economics. The diversity in defining the common good, stemming from discrepancies 
in the relative importance of values, becomes fundamentally important: is it possible to 
establish an economy based on such an uncertain concept of the common good? 


Not in this sense. Therefore, what I am establishing here is that there should be a 
framework of freedom so that those who want to conserve the forest can do so, and 
those who want to use trees to print books can also do so. What is wrong is prohibiting 
the cutting of even one tree, leaving us without books, or, on the other extreme, cutting 
down all the trees in a country, leaving no place to rest in the shade. 


This is based on understanding that there are certain principles we must follow 
and use to judge different situations that are independent of context, place, or culture. 
These principles align with our nature and the pursuit of personal well-being, such as 
freedom and respect for individual autonomy, the pursuit of benefit and non- 
maleficence, the promotion of justice and equality, truthfulness and confidentiality in 
communication, fidelity to professional commitments, competence and diligence, 
responsibility for actions and decisions, mutual respect, and civility. 


What are these principles ultimately based on? They are grounded in the 
objectivity of human well-being, where the highest states of personal reward that a 
person can experience serve as the ultimate criterion for judging the goodness or 
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badness of something. This well-being can be known objectively, though it cannot be 
quantified arithmetically (as we will see later), meaning the ultimate criterion is 
personal well-being, not the idea of collective well-being. 


With a compassionate attitude, we must consider as a society what things are 
just and deserve our personal effort. For example, a society that abandons poor people 
to their fate is ethically worse. It can be challenging to understand that, in a world of 
abundance for those who experience it, certain rules cannot stand against essentials like 
human health and basic care for the neediest. Some ethical frameworks simply have no 
place in certain matters. 


The most fruitful and healthy form of compassion is benevolence toward others 
and the aspiration for people to be free from suffering. However, there is a deceptive 
form of compassion that, out of pity, traps the suffering person in a reality of 
dependency and continuous suffering. This represents help given without a measure of 
wisdom, where we give because we feel pity, but in doing so, we only perpetuate or 
even increase the other person’s distress. 


We must be aware of this very different type of compassion that often prevails in 
social, political, philosophical, and religious movements, to the detriment of everyone's 
well-being. 


Now, if we translate this into government policies, can we really pretend that the 
solution lies in raising and increasing taxes and that all problems will be solved? It's not 
unusual for people to make this connection because we are so accustomed to this 
system. The call, above all, is to ensure that others have their basic needs met, but how? 


Few appreciate the value of freedom and solid foundations that allow people to 
be in a position, both economically and psychologically, to help each other. To achieve 
this, what we really need on a macro level is, on one hand, the ability to change our 
temporal preferences, save, and ensure that we can do so without losing the value of our 
wealth over time. On the other hand, we need to allow the forces of technological 
deflation and investment to reduce living costs over time, a process currently hindered 
by the existing system, as we will see. 


To do this, we need to change not capitalism itself, which is increasingly non- 
existent, but primarily the current monetary system and its perverse incentives. We live 
in a fiat system where the creation of money does not entail any cost of labor or energy, 
generating inflation and long-term destruction of savings, affecting all aspects of 
people's lives. 


We can impose all the taxes we want, as exemplified by many nations, and still 
have enormous levels of poverty. Conversely, if we have a free nation where people can 
save their money in an instrument that does not lose value, we create the foundation for 
a more prosperous society where people have the opportunity to help each other and 
pursue their greatest interests. 


People are not foolish. If taxes on the wealthiest are increased, individuals with 
significant assets use jurisdictional arbitrage and move their wealth to more flexible 
jurisdictions or tax-free zones, or they shift to less regulated and harder-to-confiscate 
assets. 


Or they simply use various strategies within the rules of the country they reside 
in to avoid paying taxes. One such strategy, for example, is taking out loans against 
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personal assets used as collateral, thus avoiding taxes and the need to sell off assets to 
finance personal expenses. 


One might ask, why aren't there more restrictions on these practices? Attempts 
have been made, but as history shows with various economically less free nations, it 
often ends in a downward spiral of draconian measures to control capital flight, 
resulting in the opposite effect: further impoverishing those most in need. 


Some might think, "How selfish and greedy of the wealthy not to share some of 
their wealth with those in need!" But consider it from the perspective of any person, 
regardless of their wealth: who would want to keep their capital in a place where it isn't 
protected against confiscation, whether through extremely high taxes or other 
mechanisms? 


It's a very basic and natural inclination for humans to want to maximize personal 
income, protect savings, and use them as they see fit. 


What do we think would happen if we tried to impose taxes of 90% or more on 
the wealthiest individuals? The problem with this approach is that it sends a signal to 
the market that this is not a favorable place to invest and develop businesses. The 
returns are lower, and the risk becomes much higher for invested capital. Moreover, the 
necessary freedoms and guarantees to build and maintain these capitals are eroded, 
significantly increasing the likelihood that the conditions for wealth generation will no 
longer be met. 


Above all, in modern societies, the argument for increasing taxes no longer 
seems to make much sense, because today, states spend far more than they collect in 
taxes, and debts and their interests keep growing. 


Taxes are an unpopular measure—let’s not forget that—and increasing taxes has 
political costs. If taxes are raised, even if only on the wealthiest, we are essentially 
forcing ourselves to expand the debt ceiling, because we encourage everything to grow. 
There is no longer a limit to what the state believes it can do for society; there is always 
more to spend on, and thus, taxes will never be enough to contain the ever-growing 
snowball of debt. 


Furthermore, the increasing debt and interest payments are unsustainable in the 
long run. As debt grows, so does the burden on future generations and the economy as a 
whole. This continuous cycle of spending more than we earn and relying on debt is not 
a viable solution for a prosperous and stable society. 


We need a shift in how we approach economic policy. We should aim to create 
an environment where economic freedom, innovation, and investment can thrive. This 
means reforming the monetary system to ensure savings retain their value, allowing 
technological advancements to reduce living costs, and fostering an economy where 
people can prosper without the constant threat of inflation and financial instability. 


One might question: isn't this expenditure actually an investment that benefits 
people? Why should it be a problem? 


In reality, it's a short-term versus long-term game. Benefits in the short term, 
crisis and increased poverty in the long term. 


The issue is quite simple. Governments are heavily indebted. Why? Because 
they can't fund their "investments", expenditures, and "welfare state" through tax 
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revenue unless taxes are significantly higher than they are currently, or government 
spending is considerably lower. But government spending has to increase, right? 


Well, governments are so indebted that to avoid defaulting over time, they have 
three options: a) spend less, cut social programs, etc., generating fiscal savings; b) 
significantly increase taxes; c) print money and devalue the currency to finance the debt 
by inflating it away, pushing the problem into the future. 


Since the first two options are generally unpopular and carry political costs, the 
third option is usually chosen as the least bad. But the long-term consequence is 
inflation, the destruction of savings, and its negative impact on the economy. 


On one hand, the demand for government bonds is artificially increased to 
reduce borrowing costs, and on the other hand, inflation accelerates the process of 
reducing debt levels. This inflation higher than interest rates creates a negative real 
yield, where through mechanisms like Yield Curve Control, nations set the yield curve 
below the inflation rate. 


In this scheme, central banks aim to monetize most of this debt to keep interest 
rates low and let inflation reduce the debt burden. As a result, savers get a negative real 
return, and the expansion of the money supply dilutes people's savings. 


It's thanks to bonds, and their consideration as a safe asset, that this whole state 
machinery keeps moving, discouraging people and institutions from investing in other 
assets. However, there is an interplay between interest rates and inflation regarding the 
prices of these assets, challenging the perception of treasury bonds as "risk-free" assets. 


Certainly, bond prices are intricately linked to yield and duration. As interest 
rates rise, bond prices fall, and vice versa, and this dynamic intensifies with longer 
durations. 


If one chooses to hold the bond acquired through auction or during the previous, 
more modest yield of the open market until it matures, these price fluctuations become 
somewhat irrelevant. One simply enjoys the fixed rate at which the bond was initially 
purchased. 


However, if the need for liquidity arises before the bond matures, one might be 
forced to sell it at a loss if the bond has decreased in price. Moreover, inflation can 
potentially outpace the bond’s yield, resulting in a negative real rate of return. 
Therefore, even the revered treasury bonds, the cornerstone assets of global reserves, 
are not free from these inherent risks. In reality, they are not "risk-free" assets, even 
disregarding the possibility of a government default. 


Furthermore, the so-called monetary printing is done with credit. And who 
primarily benefits from this? Mainly the upper class, who are the first to access credit 
and invest it in scarce assets, because they already have some wealth to leverage, while 
the middle and lower classes fall further behind. This is how the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer. 


As explained by Henry Hazlitt, an American economist and journalist, in his 
work "Economics in One Lesson" (Hazlitt, H., 2010. Economics in One Lesson: The 
Shortest and Surest Way to Understand Basic Economics. Editorial Currency), inflation 
always benefits some groups of the population more than others, and often at the direct 
expense of other groups. 
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The existence of the Cantillon Effect, inspired by the theories of the 18th- 
century physiocrat economist Richard Cantillon, largely explains the disparity of impact 
caused by the issuance of money. Those who receive the "new money" first gain an 
advantage over others, as they can spend it before the market reacts to the increase in 
the money supply and adjusts prices accordingly. The closer someone is to political 
power, the greater their chances of benefiting from inflation. 


In many economies, the main beneficiaries of inflation are the government and 
banks. The government obtains direct financing from the central bank by acquiring 
government debt with newly printed money or through so-called transitional advances, 
which are credits extended by the central bank in favor of the government. 


On the other hand, banks acquire debt securities issued by the central bank, 
creating an obligation to pay monthly interest to the monetary authority. These interests, 
of course, are financed through money issuance. 


According to Henry Hazlitt, other groups that can earn income before prices rise 
are large lenders, who can charge higher interest rates when inflation increases, and also 
owners of real assets such as real estate or shares in solid companies, as the value of 
their assets increases with higher prices. However, these benefits come at the expense of 
savers and salaried workers, whose purchasing power diminishes due to inflation. 


At what point does the much-criticized capitalism come into play in all this? It 
doesn’t. The problem seems to stem from the great expectation and role we assign to the 
state as a provider of services, combined with a corrupt monetary system. In the end, the 
idea of helping people through the state, in the long run, ends up having the opposite 
effect, at least under this current monetary system. 


What happens is that, under the belief that a free market system is unfair or 
immoral, we fall into the error, with good intentions, of implementing a whole series of 
taxes to distribute resources and help the needy. But the end state is not necessarily 
better than one where there is greater economic freedom. In fact, countries with greater 
economic freedoms have lower levels of poverty and are more prosperous. Yet, our 
minds struggle to conceive a reality where the closer we get to laissez-faire, the greater 
the prosperity—a reality where people rely exclusively on themselves, without direct 
aid from the state. 


In the end, because we believe that in a completely free society no one would 
take care of the poor and people would be defenseless, we end up with more poverty. 


Perhaps a great sense of insecurity overwhelms us, but in reality, we are 
condemning ourselves to a much worse situation, with more poverty, than if we did the 
opposite. 


It’s not that, in the transition, if we aimed to move towards that model, we 
should completely abandon state aid. There are ways to allow it, making it a service 
where voluntarism prevails, leading us toward a freer and more self-sufficient society. 


The problem, then, is how we do it effectively while respecting mutual consent. 
Doing it through taxes and debt under a corrupt monetary system doesn’t prove to be 
the most beneficial in the long term. On the contrary, over time, more and more people 
struggle to meet their basic needs because such an approach generates long-term 
inflation and destroys savings. What has been touted as a remedy has, in fact, become 
part of the disease. 
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I believe in a system of freedom and mutual consent where institutions provide 
services where citizens wish to pay for them and where such institutions and people in 
general can provide the necessary mutual aid under the framework of freedom to meet 
those needs of the poorest. 


Because, ultimately, the point is that we cannot establish a realm of personal 
freedom and disregard the well-being of others, because we need an integrated society 
to mutually thrive. We should address these kinds of aspects especially now, 
particularly in the case of advanced nations, because we no longer live in a world of 
scarcity; we have ample resources globally with the capacity to significantly improve 
the lives of all people. 


And yes, the "achievements" and wealth of individuals are also points of 
interdependence. The wealthy would be nothing without people who consume, giving a 
small percentage of their work in return. It's easy to conclude that one made their wealth 
through their own work and personal effort, without realizing that if it weren't for 
people buying what one offers, one would get nothing, not to mention that what one 
offers is the result of a myriad of circumstances that transcend us as individuals. After 
all, we are not the center of the universe, and it's never certain that people will buy our 
product or service regardless of the circumstances. 


A great deal of who we are is based on the efforts of others; it seems to make 
little sense to suddenly separate ourselves and say that we only care about our own lives 
or that what one has is thanks to exclusive personal effort. But this does not mean that 
the state has the right to confiscate the wealth generated by individuals. 


The profound reason why often a system of individual initiative alone does not 
seem to be the exclusive optimal way to maximize human welfare is because people are 
clumsy and not very knowledgeable when it comes to finding the deep reasons that 
promote our well-being. In other words, there are other components beyond individual 
freedom that must be taken into account to maximize human welfare. 


But again, this does not mean that the state has the right to confiscate the wealth 
generated by individuals. In this way, without a wise ethics and morality, we can end up 
in an economic activity that works in favor of superfluous and unnecessary 
consumption elements, instead of focusing attention on more important things from the 
perspective of human well-being. 


But this is so intimately integrated with the solidity of the system, or rather the 
lack of it in an ethical sense, as with the current monetary system, that it is difficult to 
see the extent and impact that the lack of exclusive freedom has on the incentives for 
superfluous consumption in the current reality. 


While individual initiative could be said not to be designed to optimize, simply 
to ensure the possibility that as individuals we can find the optimal path, it is at least 
extremely good given the benefits it has generated and continues to generate, but is it 
enough? Can we venture into measures that safeguard or generate certain incentives 
without ending up playing against us and denying a greater good? Can we do this 
without trampling on individual freedom and the possibility of the greatest possible 
welfare for human beings, and thus find the best path? 


Anyone who believes they can implement moral maxims through social control 
will find themselves up against an increasingly thick wall, that of decentralization 
driven by technological innovation. I believe that unless governments establish 
increasingly drastic control measures, it will become more and more difficult for states 
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to impose power over citizens, and discussions about regulations in a multitude of areas 
will become irrelevant. 


The future of an advanced nation must follow the path of a sovereign individual, 
ideally in communion with others, with a state that serves with its services as just 
another agent, not as the sovereign above all. There may be, in this sense, a crucial role 
for states, acting as service providers, assisting in basic needs such as security, health, 
and education. 


But one of the fundamental problems at the socio-political and economic level 
today is that we overestimate the state's ability to solve our social and individual 
problems. Increasingly, states have become corrupt and detrimental systems to 
innovation and the growth of individuals. The state has become not an entity in the 
service of the people, but the sovereign, controlling and benefiting a few while harming 
the most in need, dictating what is right and wrong, and seeing the need to invade 
citizens' privacy for a supposed greater good. 


In the end, rather than transforming into a mechanism for good, the state more 
often becomes a detrimental entity to society and people's prosperity. And this is 
exacerbated by a declining economic and financial system, which has nothing to do 
with capitalism but rather a distortion of economic reality for the benefit of a few. In 
any case, what we need is more freedom. 


It's important to ensure and preserve that in a world of abundance generated by 
solutions developed by free individuals, we shouldn't have to go bankrupt if we get sick, 
or lack the possibility to attend advanced education regardless of our efforts. As the 
corruption of the current monetary system grows larger, the realization that we may not 
be able to overcome its overwhelming force becomes increasingly real. 


Here lies the future work in organizing our society and the true perspective of 
defending values such as freedom and human well-being. And this implies 
understanding that what we have or do is not solely the result of our own efforts, but 
this is not antagonistic to the notion of safeguarding individual freedom. 


Many freedom-affirming philosophies speak of individual sovereignty and 
ownership of one's own body. But if there is to be a legitimate struggle against the 
imposition and tyranny of the state over the individual, perhaps we must go deeper and 
understand that the state, through coercion, does not generate well-being and restricts 
innovation, which ultimately tends to happen. 


Accepting an earthly authority beyond oneself that controls us and tells us what 
to do and what is right is one of the worst things we can do and will be of enormous 
detriment to our well-being in society. This is the crucial point. Even if one is religious, 
one might accept the authority of God, but even in such a case, if that intelligence is 
wise and compassionate, it would surely want us to understand the reasons behind 
things and act courageously based on our own judgment, and defend that possibility for 
others. 


Therefore, even if we question the rhetoric that what I have is something I 
generated through my own efforts and the government or another entity wants to steal it 
from me, making me partially enslaved, the importance of individual sovereignty 
remains extremely crucial. This is because the political and financial system tends 
towards corruption as long as it is governed by fallible beings who combine the pursuit 
of power in their work. 
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And the intentions of politicians can be good and sincere, but power always 
becomes more attractive and addictive to those who want to see the world with a 
different order than it is, and thus, they are drawn to and need power to impose that 
vision. Tyranny arises from these desires to impose order on the world according to 
utopias and certain ideals, rejecting the reality as it is and the "spontaneous order" of 
free agents interacting in nature. 


Therefore, we must base freedom on solid foundations. For example, libertarian 
individualism often becomes, in the minds of many people, an excuse for selfish 
irrationality because premises are sometimes misinterpreted. 


For example, when it's said that society is an abstraction, representing the sum of 
different individuals, and that the individual is the real and tangible entity, it's often not 
perceived that the existence of the individual isn't understood without the people around 
them. A person can't be explained without others. It's the classic puzzle of what came 
first, the chicken or the egg. 


Aristotle had a response intertwined in his thoughts on potentiality and 
expression in the form of things. But a more tangible, even physical and biological 
understanding, is that life is a continuum and a relation of things, where the real, more 
than an entity with its own existence, is the conjunction or relationship, the tension that 
exists amidst other manifestations of relationships. 


However, what is unquestionable is that governments ask too much of us to trust 
them on a multitude of things, such as our security, both physical and financial. But 
taking the leap of faith to trust in individuals who are essentially corruptible is a very 
risky personal surrender. Rationally adopting a conservative stance makes perfect sense; 
we can't entrust something so valuable to others because, fundamentally, we have no 
guarantee. As much as possible, we should try to secure those values on our own 
because it gives us an unprecedented sense of control. We don't have to rely on the 
goodwill of others, and at the same time, only we know more intimately what our 
specific needs are because these are integrated into our life projects. 


Ultimately, we can't delegate the responsibility for essential aspects of our lives 
to others because we don't know if others will be able or willing to help us or guarantee 
our needs. In essentially collectivist regimes, that's what happens; trust is delegated to 
authority, such as the state, to guarantee basic services and things one needs in life. But 
how has that turned out in history? In the midst of a totalitarian state, all we're left with 
is depending on others and hoping that our needs are met, but that rarely happens. 


Let's consider, for example, the issue of firearm ownership and self-defense. 
Suppose someone wants to enter our home with the intention of robbing us and even 
going as far as killing us if they deem it necessary. Faced with this situation, we can 
completely delegate the responsibility of protecting ourselves and defending our family 
to the police, hoping they can arrive in time to contain the situation. 


But in reality, doing so is naive because while the police may have all the best 
intentions to protect citizens, the reality is that they may not arrive in time. Moreover, 
who knows if today or tomorrow it won't be the police themselves knocking on our door 
with malicious intentions? History has shown us time and time again how governments 
become tyrannical, and it's the very police and armed forces that most threaten free 
citizens. 


That's why we say that ultimately we should consider a conservative approach, 
which is ultimately the most rational criterion in this context. 
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This is one of the main reasons why we must have private property and the 
moral duty to protect this right, as we need private property to have security. 


Nothing guarantees the success of economic planning that a government may 
come up with, nor do we know the outcomes of markets in a particular context. No one 
knows if today or tomorrow we might have to leave our country because it becomes 
unsustainable to live in, due to economic or political reasons. 


Having the possibility to save or own property with value that we can exchange 
becomes the lifeline that allows us to protect our family and safeguard the possibility of 
continuing our lives in some other place in the world more conducive to living. 


Therefore, property is like life insurance for various kinds of risks. Pretending to 
develop those utopias where private property does not exist is assuming a very large 
risk of trusting that the centralized system or the competent authorities will guarantee 
our needs, and furthermore, will not turn against us. History time and again does not 
support this assumption. 


In this sense, we should not deny the need to cultivate and accumulate certain 
power, on a personal and economic level, since this is ultimately fundamental to 
reaffirm our survival, freedom, and well-being. 


History is rife with peoples and civilizations, peaceful or not so much, that were 
crushed by conquerors or by another culturally and technologically more advanced 
civilization. Expecting benevolence and approval from others is a trust-based risk. 
Pacifism sometimes works, other times it does not. Should we take the risk? 


We can be incredibly compassionate and benevolent beings, professing love, 
kindness, and care for others, but the world is an uncertain place, and nothing prevents 
us from encountering a psychopath or an extremely violent person one day who wants 
to kill us. Therefore, we must be prepared and have the will and the minimum tools to 
defend ourselves. 


We can choose to endure conquest and wait for freedom to return, but do we 
want to be martyrs or victors? Do we want to reaffirm our life, our well-being, our 
freedom, or wait in misery for the winds of change? 


The same holds true in democracies. If we wait for bureaucrats to solve our 
problems for us, we're heading towards martyrdom. If we believe that the masses won't 
turn against freedom and the individual, history proves otherwise. We must ensure our 
well-being and that of our family with our own means and with whatever help we can 
get, but let's not expect the ultimate turning point to depend on others. 


We achieve this by cultivating personal power. Not the power to impose my will 
over others, but by cultivating knowledge, wisdom, foresight, independence, property, 
and skills. 


When governments become tyrannical, it's not uncommon for them to want to 
confiscate people's property and exercise all kinds of monetary controls to prevent us 
from leaving the system because ultimately, they need citizens not to flee, as they are 
the ones keeping the system running. 


Tyrannical governments fail to understand that humans do not thrive without 
freedom and property, which is why such authoritarian systems are doomed to fail, and 
the increasing controls by the State are nothing more than failed attempts to prevent an 
inevitable outcome. 
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To protect this life-saving property, every penny counts, and this extends to 
everything we do to promote the well-being of our family. Every extra penny we can 
save to invest in their education, their future needs, and all sorts of unforeseen 
circumstances, the better. 


Therefore, taxes, if they exist to guarantee the basic needs of people in 
emergency situations (which would be a more reasonable criterion for their existence), 
should be objectively minimal to the point of ensuring maximum savings. 


Perhaps the click hasn't happened for a good number of people to consider that 
fraction of taxes becoming entirely a system of voluntary contributions, because the 
truth is, a large percentage of people don't fully grasp the value of assisting others to 
avoid creating a fragmented society with marginalized groups. But we should indeed 
move towards a 100% voluntarist scenario. 


Yet, I'm not fond of this discourse, which often arises among intellectuals. I 
believe people are well aware of the value of helping others, and I think society can be 
more altruistic and voluntarily assist others. The problem is that a system has been built 
where action is delegated to the State; this entity is now responsible for helping the most 
needy, which has led people to disconnect personally from that assistance and, at the 
same time, become frustrated as they pay taxes without seeing the results. How many 
times have we heard something like "I pay a lot of taxes to support a lot of people"? 


So, we must safeguard property for the reasons mentioned earlier, but that leads 
us to another point: what is genuine property nowadays? In other words, what property 
can we truly say is ours? Because, in effect, if one owns a property, taxes must be paid 
on it. We could then say that it is the State that rents our home to us, and if we don't 
pay, our assets are confiscated. 


Furthermore, we must pay taxes on our salaries and economic gains; if we don't, 
access to said property will be cut off. And thus, collectible items, scarce goods, or 
commodities like gold can be stolen or confiscated; there's no guarantee that won't 
happen. 


Therefore, property, which is crucial for our survival and the well-being of our 
family and loved ones, exists in a delicate and problematic balance with measures aimed 
at controlling it and taking possession of it. 


New systems like Bitcoin, however, attempt to address these difficulties by 
creating property that, for the first time in history, is confiscation-proof and also a 
scarce asset with a finite supply that can be sent anywhere in the world in moments. 


In the Bitcoin community, it's often said, "Don't trust, verify". And this aligns 
with what was mentioned earlier, the point that we cannot trust because no one 
guarantees protection against misfortunes. That's why we must be prepared and 
understand how to secure that lifeboat which is property. 


This is something technology teaches us; in the programming world, code is law, 
and the rule is not to trust but to verify. The fewer obstacles become unnecessary 
between us and the ultimate values we seek, the better. 


Let's not fall under the illusion of politics, believing that our fundamental 
grievances are resolved at that level. The rule is not to trust but to verify because 
trusting that a politician will do something for us is granting them a power they don't 
deserve. 
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In connection with all of this, we have another point, not insignificant, which is 
that we also cannot rely on someone always coming to solve our vicissitudes. We would 
be left in a situation of waiting and dependence on others. 


No matter how much we work to create a more compassionate and charitable 
society, where people are more willing to lend a hand when needed, we must also 
understand that we can never absolutely trust that someone will come to solve those 
things we call life's problems. 


Therefore, fundamentally, we must develop an attitude of facing our lives by 
taking responsibility for working towards what we value. We are the only ones who can 
do it with greater fidelity; no one is going to hand us the life we want. Let's not continue 
to wait for society or the State to come and solve economic and social problems so that 
we can finally be happy. That's not going to happen. If the State helps in any way, that's 
great, but let's not act as if that's what is truly going to occur. 


Let's ask ourselves, when we see many situations and problems: What leads to 
more efficient and quicker results, waiting for society to solve things, or individuals 
fighting for what they value? 


In essence, we have six points to highlight about the preceding development: 


A) Self-ownership doesn't appear to be necessarily a solid foundation for the 
promotion of freedom because metaphysically and psychologically, no one owns 
themselves or another person. Remember, there's no self, let alone one in relation to a 
body. If we argue that one owns their own body, we'll have trouble finding and defining 
a self with its own existence. 


B) Freedom is not necessarily an absolute and primary ethical value over others; 
consider the example of the felled trees mentioned earlier, that of artwork, or that of an 
energy source. However, it is indeed one of the most important values for building our 
well-being and general prosperity. 


C) Wealth is an interdependent result; that doesn't detract from the fact that 
individual freedom and private property are fundamental values to defend to ensure 
human prosperity. 


D) To maximize freedom and prosperity, we must help others. 


E) State control is not primarily desirable because it interferes with innovation, 
our well-being, and the flourishing of individuals. 


F) Property is essential to protect our lives in the face of the most difficult 
circumstances we may experience and to facilitate the prosperity of our family. On the 
other hand, the destruction of investment capital and the flight of assets through various 
government measures undermine long-term prosperity. 


A wise compassion 


Stepping out of ourselves involves building a bridge to focus our energies on 
others and truly make a difference in the face of suffering and difficulty. 


Generally, we place ourselves at the center of life's dramas, constructing a model 
where things suddenly happen to us, when in fact things don't happen to anyone, they 
simply happen. 
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Moreover, this self-focus often becomes another facet of negative selfishness, 
where we ultimately become trapped in self-centered concern rather than opening up to 
what truly matters, both for our own well-being and that of others. 


In death and mourning, this takes on the greatest significance. For example, 
blaming ourselves for what we could or could not have done only turns the attention 
inward, away from the one who has departed. In the process of blaming ourselves, 
returning to the "me, me, and more me" mindset and trying to rationalize everything to 
forgive ourselves or feel better, we forget to focus on the loved one who has passed. 
This is the opportunity to relive the goodness of that being, how they enjoyed life, and 
how incredible and unique their existence was. 


Often, we get tangled up trying to make sense of what has happened, and while 
we can extract constructive insights from the experience to improve various aspects of 
our lives, we must understand that there is ultimately no sense to be found. 


The thoughts and concepts surrounding the situation, the guilt, the "could have 
done this or that", the regret, the desire and feeling of having done something more, 
enjoyed the company a little more, etc., are nothing more than forces that sway us on a 
swing that leads nowhere. It is better to simply contemplate the experience, which needs 
no addition, and let life itself process the loss, as it naturally does. 


Compassion must necessarily go hand in hand with wisdom. Telling someone 
who has just lost a pet that there are more important things like children dying in less 
fortunate parts of the world is falling into a cold rationalism that doesn't help at all. 


While empathy is not necessarily a good tool for managing our energies towards 
others and cultivating altruism (since empathy is not the same as compassion), neither is 
cold rationality (rationality that does not take into account all the inputs of intellect) free 
from problems. 


We are individuals who necessarily cultivate affection for those closest to us, 
and without that, which ultimately is one of the most important reasons for living, we 
set aside part of our humanity. 


This reminds me of another issue related to the modern tendency of society to 
remove those things that allow us to enjoy life differently. For example, we are told that 
having pets generates waste of resources that could be used for more relevant things, but 
having a pet can be a source of happiness for many people. 


Under this criterion, having children is also a strain on the environment and the 
planet, as a lot of waste is generated from infancy, but having a family is the key axis of 
happiness and human flourishing for the vast majority of people on the planet. 


We are told that we must save energy to protect the environment, but there is a 
difference between being efficient with energy and using it in the right measure to enjoy 
a whole series of technological advances that improve our quality of life. 


As society becomes more technological, we will need to use more energy and 
more resources, and that's okay. However, it wouldn't surprise me if, in the name of a 
criterion that places human flourishing second, we are prevented from doing certain 
things because they generate too much "unnecessary expense”. 


As a society, we must become aware of which criterion is ultimately worthwhile. 
We shouldn't fall into either gluttony or asceticism, and human flourishing should be at 
the forefront. Based on this criterion, we should allow ourselves those luxuries that are 
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seen as wasteful of resources, as they promote our well-being and increase our quality 
of life. 


It's very important to cultivate affection and compassion for all beings, but in the 
process, we must not lose touch with the potential for connection with those closest to 
us. Ultimately, it's a practical matter; we are beings with limited resources, both 
psychological and physical. Wanting to establish the same kind of vital connection and 
closeness with a person on the other side of the world as we do with our own family 
risks emotionally neglecting those closest to us and losing the possibility of 
experiencing the deepest human connection possible, which effectively occurs with 
those nearest to us. 


Altruism, exercised without any scruples, is just as harmful as the worst 
selfishness. The extreme, for example, of sacrificing our lives and interests for a 
stranger often lacks wise judgment. If we were to encounter the sacrifice of a stranger 
with whom we could exchange places, rushing to do so would clumsily negate the 
countless ways of continuing to help others lastingly and perhaps save many more lives 
and show others the path to greater happiness. At the same time, we deny the intrinsic 
beauty of our own existence, which deserves to be lived fully, unconditioned by the 
suffering someone may be experiencing in some remote corner of the planet. 


The need of one person is not a right they have over the rest of individuals. 
Because someone is having a particular problem, one is not obligated to tolerate the 
direct consequences of that problem. This is a confusing issue regarding compassion, as 
compassion is sometimes confused with tolerance, and there are well-defined 
differences. 


Tolerance is what has made altruism a destructive force for society, because as 
we tolerate transgressions because we justify them by the difficulties of the most needy, 
we pave the way for everything to quickly become distorted, and suddenly find 
ourselves in a society in worse condition. 


Wise compassion, on the other hand, seeks to put a stop to that transgression, 
because it understands that ultimately it only leads to a worse state for that individual 
and for society as a whole. 


On one hand, we have the forces and values of kindness, compassion, mutual 
aid, respect, integrity, non-aggression, non-stealing, civility, beauty, environmental 
care, and care for cities and towns. On the other hand, we have violence, malice, 
aggression, lack of respect, ugliness, neglect, and pollution. 


If we believe that those who profess the latter are victims of determinism, and 
the attitude we should have towards them is passive resignation, perhaps waiting for an 
economic shift that never seems to arrive, then we are building a recipe for social and 
cultural disaster. 


The way to act in response to this, above all, is for our will to prevail over the 
will of those who, with malice, seek to harm. There must necessarily be protection of 
our values and opposition to those who transgress the fundamental values and principles 
of coexistence and respect; otherwise, we are not protecting and reaffirming the values 
of life, freedom, and prosperity. 


It's also not so simple to draw conclusions and make generalizations from the 
ethical and moral experiments we sometimes see in literature and academic circles, 
which often inform people's ethical actions in decision-making. 
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For example, happiness is internal and incomparable; we truly cannot say that 
the well-being of ten people is greater than that of one individual. Only when we 
understand the inherent value of each existence and the impossibility of making 
equations with it can we genuinely and wisely help others while simultaneously 
cultivating greater personal satisfaction. 


No matter how many billions of people there are, the concrete experience of 
well-being or suffering is singular, regardless of how many more or fewer of its kind 
there may be. Therefore, irrespective of the number of individuals, the experience of 
well-being or suffering is indeed only one. 


If we believe we can do arithmetic with human well-being and suffering, we are 
in a way condemning ourselves to things like, for example, feeling obligated to have 
many children and further populate the planet, which is entirely unnecessary. The 
reasoning is that the more people there are, the greater well-being we generate. 
Conversely, the opposite argument can also be made: if having more children 
jeopardizes the viability of the planet, we must necessarily have fewer children, and that 
can affect our well-being. 


That being said, it's absolutely important to be able to help others, not only 
because great happiness lies in it, and of the genuine kind, but also because in selfless 
action for the benefit of others, we understand that there is a well-being and happiness 
that arises from encounters with others. Simultaneously, we come to a better 
understanding that we are interdependent beings, where our identity is linked to that of 
others. And this process is indeed more satisfying when there is genuine selflessness (in 
the sense of humility and genuine concern for the well-being of others). 


When discussing helping others or the less fortunate, many people bring to light 
a stance of prioritizing self-sufficiency above all else. They argue that they don't need 
the help of others and that anyone can achieve "success" through personal effort, 
advocating for their own interests based on hard work and commitment. 


Here, truths often get mixed with inaccuracies because while personal effort and 
perseverance are commendable factors to cultivate in our lives, this stance often 
involves narcissistic pride and even a somewhat masochistic conception of personal 
worth and self-esteem. This perspective doesn't allow for a more practical and wise 
approach. 


In reality, we don't need to carry the burden of trying to succeed entirely on our 
own without asking for help from others. Sometimes reality hits hard and clear, and 
there are glaring disadvantages in the world. For example, it's not the same for someone 
who works, has children to take care of, and at the same time pursues a university 
degree, compared to someone whose education is paid for by their family and is solely 
dedicated to it. 


"Adults are responsible for many things", is often said, especially by middle- 
aged conservative adults to young people who advocate for things like free university 
education. But does personal responsibility really do justice to equality of opportunity? 
Put another way, can someone without money who has to work perform equally well in 
their studies as their peers who don't require it? Without losing consistency, perhaps we 
should see the gray areas in this debate of opinions so often marked by black and white. 


As I mentioned earlier, empathy doesn't seem to be the best tool for guiding 
compassion, in the sense that we are generally unconscious and insensitive to the 
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suffering of a good portion of humanity, but not a second passes before we rush to help 
an injured puppy we come across on the street. 


For instance, a discipline known as effective altruism is dedicated to researching 
the best and most efficient ways to help others. But what if someone prefers to care 
more for marine life or animals instead of humans? Or what if someone simply finds the 
greatest fulfillment in painting rather than attending to those in need? 


Therefore, turning to science, philosophy, contemplation, and deeper reflection 
is crucial. The fundamental question is about balance. On one hand, if we only care 
about and act upon what specifically appeals to us, we might fall into a whimsical, 
childish egocentrism, trapped in a bubble of indifference toward socially urgent 
problems and suffering. Conversely, if we stubbornly focus solely on the latter, we risk 
falling into a cold rationality that negates our individual interests. 


The best approach is to be able to help and contribute to the most pressing needs 
while also dedicating ourselves to where our energies flow with the most enthusiasm, 
intelligence, and capability. This is also a call to those with more resources, who can 
efficiently help significantly in preventing major diseases while simultaneously 
enjoying activities like preserving native wildlife. 


We must not disconnect the personal from the social. Cultivating our own 
mental health, for example, is also one of the best ways to cultivate the well-being of 
others. Instead of behaving neurotically, devaluing, humiliating, and harming others, we 
treat people with affection, respect, and kindness. Instead of abandoning our loved ones, 
we support them and are there for them when they need us. 


Anything causing stress, anxiety, fear, or anger in those around us, generated by 
us, can be replaced by healthy qualities that enhance the well-being of those around us. 
Thus, examining our lives, practicing meditation, and working on our compassionate 
attitude is not an irrationally selfish act but deeply social and interpersonal. 


In this way, personal cultivation takes on a different tone, motivated by a wisely 
altruistic cause that is much more powerful than personal indulgence. This is another 
reason why our individualistic attitude of thinking that personal matters are none of 
others’ concern is a grave mistake; our mental health, like so many other things, 
inevitably affects others in an interdependent dynamic. 


The understanding of people's interconnectedness is often widely absent. 
Similarly, we can argue that what one ingests into their body is not solely one's own 
responsibility, as certain individualistic and liberal stances often claim. 


If one believes that consuming greasy hamburgers, fries, fried chicken, or sweets 
will not affect others, they are mistaken. When, as a result, one suffers a heart attack or 
develops Alzheimer's, if fortunate enough to reach old age, perhaps they may not fully 
comprehend the distress caused to their close family members, and the burden placed on 
healthcare services, but it will remain a fact nonetheless. 


Another aspect where compassion must go hand in hand with wisdom is in the 
current academic world of ethics and morality, which impacts how we, as a society, 
resolve ethical dilemmas—a world where there has been a surge of thought experiments 
aiming to test different concepts and arguments. 


In a typical experiment, one must decide whether to sacrifice one person to save 
ten or a thousand, or vice versa, depending on different circumstances. A fundamental 
issue is that such connections between the sacrificed subject and the saved thousand in 
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real life do not exist; they are invented. While they serve to test a plethora of concepts 
and ideas, fundamentally they are entirely unreal, creating almost a separate world with 
its own rules, and this sometimes begins to trip us up in our moral reasoning. 


The behavior of a third party on the other side of the world cannot automatically 
engender sacrifice, obligation, or suffering in oneself. That does not diminish our 
genuine desire to help that person. 


The example of an ideal world where people enjoy happiness and prosperity has 
been proposed, a world that seemingly is absolutely better in every sense than the one 
we actually inhabit. There is only one condition for such prosperity, and that is that at 
least one person must lead an utterly miserable life. This is the premise of Ursula K. Le 
Guin's work "The Ones Who Walk Away from Omelas". 


Many people have the impression that such a world would be detestable because 
it requires the sacrifice of an innocent for everyone else to thrive. Ultimately, it suggests 
that justice is not truly valued. This creates a particular effect, sometimes giving us the 
illusion that we are better off as a society now because we do not have a system where 
we actively sacrifice someone for others' happiness, when in reality, that imaginary 
world enjoys much more happiness and well-being than the current one. 


There's something psychologically we don't quite evaluate properly, and I 
believe it's important to consider. We psychologically accept suffering to some extent if 
it arises from casual circumstances or natural systemic conditions. However, there's 
something unsettling about the idea of human sacrifice as an agency. It's not just a 
matter of empathy not reaching a nuanced level; there are also things that cause moral 
or spiritual suffering, so to speak. 


When it comes to concrete suffering, the options naturally become more 
obvious. It's always beneficial to flip the question, which demonstrates how viewing the 
same situation from another angle changes how we ultimately evaluate it. Sacrificing 
one for ten might be shocking, and one might not want to do it, but sacrificing ten to 
save one is equally jarring, which is essentially the same problem, just inverted. Many 
might choose not to act and let things be to preserve their conscience, but this is simply 
another type of sacrifice—letting others die to safeguard the idea of personal 
conscience. 


In reality, it doesn't mean we accept the act; we might simply act because any 
improvement in the situation is at least something. So, it's not necessarily right to 
prioritize conscience or personal desire over what is genuinely the greater good. We 
also need to be careful not to confuse underlying selfishness under the guise of 
supposed altruistic intentions. 


Let's consider the idea of society instituting the sacrifice of one to save five; that 
would make all of us live worse, terrified at the prospect of being the next victim. A 
question that few ask is what the beneficiary of the sacrificed person thinks about it all. 
Perhaps five people unanimously aren't willing to live if it means sacrificing an innocent 
person. But if we believe we can do arithmetic with human well-being and suffering 
without considering it as a personal experience, we might conclude that such sacrifices 
for a greater good are correct, but it would be a terrible world. 


This leads us to consequentialist ethics, where a single measure of what is right 
and wrong is assumed, where sacrifice becomes commonplace, and where personal 
evaluation, judgment, and choice take a backseat, subordinated to the criteria of a select 
group who determine the moral compass of society. 
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Now, what if that child discovers a cure for cancer? Perhaps then, their sacrifice 
no longer seems warranted. But this brings us to another question: Is a life valuable for 
its utility or unconditionally valuable? 


It's not easy to escape these traps, which clearly presuppose fictional things like 
knowing what will happen in the future, in addition to being based on the notion that we 
can make mathematical calculations with well-being, which is an individual, atomic, 
and untransmissible experience. Therefore, perhaps we would be better off if we steer 
clear of ethical thought experiments to better connect with real issues and avoid 
confusion. 


Taking into account the insignificance and impermanence of things in these 
types of experiments, nothing ultimately matters except that more people suffer in the 
time before the cure for cancer, for example, is discovered. 


Now, perhaps we don't need to accept that a life is something utilitarian, but 
rather something unconditional. In the example in question, for practical reasons to 
avoid greater suffering, we might choose to save the child. But if we never accept this 
and always prioritize the practical, we can end up being victims of our supposed best 
intentions. 


Ultimately, altruism, compassion, and concern for others cannot go to the 
extreme of sacrificing personal happiness. There is truly an undeniable and 
overwhelming force that shakes us at the idea or possibility, for example, of being 
forced to marry someone we detest or to carry out the most degrading action we can 
conceive of for the rest of our lives. 


When we deeply consider extreme examples like these, at the peak of self- 
sacrifice, we understand that self-interest, individuality, and personal happiness are 
indeed the most powerful values we possess, and to set them aside is to surrender to a 
miserable life. Therefore, compassion and altruism find their best and most beautiful 
expression guided by the compass of personal happiness and individual interest, thus 
merging both worlds, the individual and the collective, to achieve genuine human 
prosperity. 


As the cornerstone of this, we must again raise the value of the unconditionality 
of individual happiness and freedom. We must return to a morality of principles, as we 
will highlight in the following section. 


Deontology versus consequentialism, Buddhist ethics, and individual sovereignty 


In Chapter 2, we discussed the challenges of contemplating morality as opposed 
to practicing it, in order to train oneself in expressing values. This was explored in 
connection with the theme of thinking versus contemplation. 


Now, I'd like to highlight another fundamental issue: the prevalence of 
consequentialist morality in society and academia. This is the dominant moral 
framework for most people, at least from an intuitive standpoint, and I believe it carries 
significant long-term harm to individuals well-being. 


Deontological ethics and consequentialist ethics are two different approaches to 
moral reasoning and decision-making. Deontological ethics is grounded in the notion 
that certain moral rules or duties are inherent to the nature of the universe and must be 
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followed regardless of the consequences. In a deontological system, the morality of an 
action is determined by whether it adheres to these rules rather than the consequences of 
the action itself. 


Consequentialist ethics, on the other hand, holds that the morality of an action 
should be judged based on the consequences it produces. Put simply, an action is 
deemed moral if it leads to good consequences and immoral if it leads to bad 
consequences. In a consequentialist system, the morality of an action is determined by 
its outcome rather than adherence to a particular rule. 


What constitutes good consequences? That's a question beyond the scope of this 
discussion, though it's often framed as "the greatest good for the greatest number", 
which in turn raises further questions about what exactly constitutes that "good". 


There are several reasons why some might argue that deontological ethics has 
certain advantages over consequentialist ethics, and vice versa. For instance, 
deontological ethics may provide clear and objective rules for determining the morality 
of an action, whereas consequentialist ethics can be more subjective and lead to moral 
dilemmas. In a deontological system, lying is always considered immoral, whereas in a 
consequentialist system, the morality of lying would depend on the specific situation 
and its consequences. 


Another reason is that deontological ethics places a strong emphasis on the 
inherent value of all individuals and the importance of treating people with respect and 
dignity. In a deontological system, certain actions like murder or theft are always 
deemed immoral regardless of the consequences they may yield. Conversely, in a 
consequentialist system, the morality of these actions could be judged differently 
depending on the circumstances. 


On the other hand, a consequentialist could argue that their type of ethics favors 
flexibility since it focuses on the outcome of an action rather than adhering to specific 
rules. This approach allows for greater openness to considering new situations and 
adjusting ethical considerations accordingly. 


Furthermore, it could be argued as an advantage that consequentialist ethics, by 
prioritizing the maximization of good consequences and the minimization of bad ones, 
fosters a greater focus on achieving positive results rather than simply following rules 
that may not always lead to the best outcomes. 


However, what often occurs is that consequentialism tends to veer into strange 
territory and have disastrous outcomes, leading, pardon the redundancy, to its ultimate 
consequences. This happens because under this system, we can always find multiple 
reasons to sacrifice individual liberties and well-being in favor of a "greater good". 


On the other hand, deontology, not without its own weaknesses, has, in my 
opinion, placed too much emphasis on duty disconnected from human beings. Despite 
this, I believe it holds greater potential than consequentialist ethics, as long as we 
progress towards a deontology centered on the individual rather than solely on duty, and 
uphold value as an end in itself because it emanates from those things that benefit the 
individual. 


Asking then, "Does this benefit the individual?" should be the moral compass. In 
such cases, it may often be right to lie, for example, to save a person. However, if we 
instead delve into consequentialist thinking, we can always find good reasons to 
sacrifice one person for the benefit of many. 
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In the aforementioned story "The Ones Who Walk Away from Omelas" by the 
American author Ursula K. Le Guin, the city of Omelas is depicted as a utopian society 
where people are happy and prosperous. However, the happiness of Omelas's residents 
hinges on the suffering of a child who is confined in a basement, isolated and 
mistreated. Some individuals in Omelas become aware of this situation and choose to 
leave the city rather than live in a society that depends on the suffering of a child. 


From a moral perspective, the story raises significant questions about the nature 
of happiness and the extent to which it's acceptable to sacrifice an individual's well- 
being for the greater good of society. Some may argue that the people of Omelas are 
selfish for opting to live in a society that relies on the suffering of a child, while others 
may argue that their decision is justified because they are unaware of the child's 
suffering or because their own happiness brings benefits to society as a whole. 


Some view such a scenario as horrifying—how can we live knowing that a child 
experiences the greatest horrors possible?—and, based on that, reject such a world. But 
many individuals, through a consequentialist lens, may objectively conclude that it is a 
much better world than what we have in real life, where many more people suffer on a 
daily basis. 


Moreover, there are many individuals in real life, akin to the child in Omelas, 
who bear the burden of maintaining society at a higher level of prosperity: they are the 
ones who, through their work and effort, create value in the world. 


And what does society do with these individuals? It often squeezes them to the 
fullest extent; for example, those who earn the highest salaries also face the highest tax 
burdens (although higher salary doesn't always equate to greater productivity). 


Many justify this as acceptable because it's for a "greater good", but this is no 
different from a society where well-being exists at the expense of others' lifetimes, 
which are stolen without choice because the portion of salary taken represents energy 
that required personal time of life—time used to produce and exchange. 


The additional time I spend working each day, which goes to the state, is time I 
can't dedicate to being with my children and family or invest in quality activities. One 
might argue that these taxes return in the form of services, but services could also be 
paid for through voluntary transactions, similar to other necessities for which one pays. 
While objections to this latter argument also exist, that's not the point, as we'll see 
shortly. 


From a deontological perspective, the dilemma posed by the story of Omelas 
could be resolved by considering the moral duties and obligations individuals have 
toward each other. As highlighted, in deontological ethics, the rightness or wrongness of 
an action isn't determined by its consequences but by whether it aligns with a moral rule 
or duty. 


In the case of Omelas, a deontologist could argue that it's morally wrong to 
allow the continued suffering of a child to maintain society's overall happiness. This is 
because, according to deontological ethics, it's always wrong to treat others as means to 
an end rather than as ends in themselves. As such, the people of Omelas have a moral 
duty to reject the suffering of the child and find a way to create a society that doesn't 
depend on the mistreatment of others. 


Under this view, what society in Omelas is doing is wrong, regardless of the 
positive effects it may bring them, and they should accept that reality without sacrifice, 
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while sometimes not as good, is morally superior because it treats the individual as an 
end in itself and does not engage in arithmetic with well-being. 


This has an important corollary for everything we do as a society, which is that 
respect for the individual and the construction of a society based on the individual as an 
end in itself, enabling the possibility for them to flourish in prosperity and well-being, 
implies that there may sometimes be undesirable consequences of actions based on 
principles. 


In the case of Omelas, this would be the fact that, by not sacrificing the child and 
not forcing them to suffer, society would no longer enjoy the same level of well-being. 


If we accept the premise that treating the child as a means to the welfare of the 
population and not as an end in itself, and causing them immense suffering is wrong, 
then we must accept that the consequentialist position of ethics is mistaken, and 
everything justified on the basis of "good for society", such as economic redistribution 
through taxes, for example, is also wrong, as it treats people and their time and effort as 
a means and not as an end in itself. 


It doesn't matter that our well-being is built in society, based on interaction with 
others, that also doesn't justify it, because the premise of treating the person as an end in 
itself implies safeguarding their freedom of conscience and action, their autonomy, their 
independent thought, appealing to argumentation and voluntary agreement with others, 
meaning that the individual can make their own decisions about their time and effort 
and not be bound by coercion from others. 


Let's consider another extreme example. Imagine someone has the ability to 
completely erase a person's memory without leaving any physical changes in them at a 
cerebral or bodily level. Imagine that person decides to abuse and physically and 
emotionally torture another, but then erases the memory and all trace of that event. Let's 
imagine the worst, physical and emotional torture, sexual abuse. But then, there's no 
trace of it. Let's imagine that event doesn't even last a few minutes; imagine it lasts less 
than a minute and then no trace of it remains. 


Is it okay for that person to torture the other and satisfy their sadistic desires, 
even if there are no negative consequences for it? And what objections can we really 
make about the consequences for the aggressor, that they lose a minute of their life in 
something horrible? 


Let's suppose they only do it once, let's also suppose that the aggressor erases all 
memory of the event for themselves. Does this mean that nothing happens, that it's okay 
for that person to torture the other? 


The only consequentialist thing that could be said about all of this is that the 
aggressor's action is causing suffering in the other person at that moment. But then, 
saying that it's wrong to make another person suffer, regardless of the subsequent 
consequences, sounds more like a principle than a consequentialist assertion. I believe 
that from this, we should conclude that the consequentialist thesis of morality is not 
entirely correct, and fundamentally, what we truly value are certain universal and 
objective inalienable principles. 


A topic that exemplifies very well this point of a consequentialist criterion 
versus one of principles today is the issue of taxes. We could choose to live in a society 
with minimal taxes, for example, to at least guarantee certain basic services for 
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everyone and protection for people in vulnerable situations, and have everything else 
depend on the voluntary and free agreement of individuals. 


In such a scenario, while people wouldn't have the protection of a welfare state 
like the one that exists in many nations now, and many aspects of personal life would 
depend solely on oneself, their family, or voluntary assistance from others, individual 
lifespan isn't infringed upon, under the principle that the person is an end in themselves, 
not a means to guarantee the ends or needs of others. 


This leads us to a world where we must truly take responsibility for what 
happens to us and what we want in life. Due to the fear and insecurity generated by the 
possibility of many people being left to fend for themselves, we prefer a society where 
voluntarism extended to all dimensions of life is curtailed. 


The line of reasoning would be that if taxes aren't collected in a society with 
deontological principles, it's likely that the well-being of individuals in that society will 
be negatively affected. This is because taxes are used to finance public goods and 
services, such as education, health, and infrastructure, which are essential for people's 
well-being. 


It's argued that without these goods and services, people would be less capable 
of leading healthy and satisfying lives. Additionally, without taxes, the government 
couldn't meet its citizens’ basic needs, such as food, housing, and security. This could 
lead to widespread poverty and social unrest. 


In turn, it's criticized that while it's possible for a society with deontological 
principles to find alternative ways to finance public goods and services, such as through 
voluntary contributions or other forms of collective action, it's not clear that such an 
approach would be sufficient to meet the needs of all members of society. As such, it's 
argued consequently that the well-being of individuals in a society without taxes is 
likely to be significantly diminished. 


However, we could argue, as many economists throughout history have, that a 
society without taxes would be more prosperous and would lead to higher levels of 
well-being for its citizens. According to this viewpoint, taxes are a burden on economic 
growth because they reduce the amount of capital available for investment and 
innovation. By eliminating taxes, people and businesses would have more resources to 
invest in productive activities, leading to greater economic growth and higher levels of 
income and wealth. 


And indeed, what is observed today is that, the greater economic freedom in a 
nation, the greater the prosperity of its citizens and the lower the poverty. Nations with 
greater economic freedom are generally the most prosperous because they allow people 
and businesses to make their own economic decisions without government interference. 
This often leads to greater innovation, competition, and efficiency, driving economic 
growth and development. 


Economic freedom allows people to freely engage in transactions and economic 
contracts with others, leading to increased trade and exchange of goods and services. 
This enhances overall productivity and the wealth of a nation. 


Furthermore, economic freedom enables businesses to operate without excessive 
regulations or restrictions, fostering entrepreneurship and investment. This leads to the 
creation of new jobs and industries, as well as greater productivity and innovation. 
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In general, economic freedom creates an environment that promotes economic 
growth and development, leading to greater prosperity. And this aligns with reducing 
the existence of taxes or diminishing them to an increasingly minimal level. 


But this isn't the fundamental point; the justification is based on principles. 
Otherwise, we would be falling into the error of justifying the lack of taxes with a 
consequentialist view, because a person's lifespan is an end in itself, and we have a 
moral obligation to respect it, not to do what the society in Omelas does by sacrificing 
the defenseless child. 


The point is that, by principles, Omelas is a dystopia (and we'll discuss this a bit 
further shortly), despite the consequentialist justifications of its welfare, which portray it 
as much better than the real world because, in fact, many more people suffer in the real 
world than in Omelas. 


And this can be applied to the modern world. As I've outlined, the issue of taxes 
is one way to view this dilemma, but it applies to many things. The issue of taxes is a 
matter of principles, and it falls upon us, as free individuals, in such a scenario of 
minimal or no taxes, not to leave the poor to fend for themselves. 


Because if, under the fear of abandonment, we continue to glorify state 
regulation, we ultimately miss out on establishing a society where the individual is 
sovereign and an end in themselves. We eliminate the possibility for people to 
experience enjoying the entirety of their lifespan for the purposes they themselves 
determine, in their personal sovereignty. 


The State is often discussed as a means to promote the well-being of individuals 
rather than as an adversary. However, this view rests on the premise of trust over 
verification. As previously mentioned, given the very nature of human fallibility, 
building our lives and aspirations on this foundation is like constructing a building on 
broken, unstable ground. In principle, we cannot trust the State to guarantee our well- 
being because it is essentially an institution run by fallible individuals who often tend 
toward corruption—whether blatant and overt, such as personal misuse of public funds, 
or normalized, as seen in the legalized counterfeiting represented by the constant 
printing of money by States. 


Some even fall into the error of believing that a deontological ethic, which views 
the human being as an end in itself, can justify the use of progressive taxes as an act of 
justice. Such a stance is contrary to the spirit of treating individuals as ends rather than 
means. 


A criticism we can direct at many supporters of John Rawls' conceptual 
proposals, for instance, is that their conclusion—that we should impose heavier taxes on 
the wealthiest—unjustly targets a specific group of individuals and treats them 
differently from others. This goes against the basic principle of equality that Rawls 
himself advocates. 


However, Rawls combines this with the difference principle in his notion of 
"justice as fairness", where economic inequalities are justified if they benefit the least 
advantaged. Within this framework, it would be fair to impose a heavier tax burden on 
the wealthiest, provided that this wealth is somehow transferred to the less fortunate in 
society. 


While it is important to emphasize that Rawls' theory is not based on the idea 
that people would actually choose a specific system, but rather on the idea that we 
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should select principles of justice from a position of impartiality, without knowing our 
personal circumstances, one thing inevitably leads to another. 


In the original position, people are not only unaware of a nation's tax policies, 
but also of all the characteristics of the society in question, including its levels of social 
equality, access to education and healthcare, security, employment opportunities, and 
more. However, the principles of justice under this conceptual framework naturally lead 
to a preference for certain tax systems. 


Similarly, if we were to perform the thought experiment of applying the veil of 
ignorance today, as proposed in the notion of the "original position", but in a slightly 
different way, for instance, to choose a place to live, we would effectively choose to be 
born in nations with the greatest economic freedoms. This is because, in these nations, 
the least advantaged are better off than in the rest of the countries. 


Here we see how abstract concepts differ from practical outcomes. Without the 
latter, we cannot properly inform our assumptions, which is why empirical science is 
one of the most refined tools we have, as it contrasts theory with reality. 


Rawls encourages us to consider principles of justice where inequalities benefit 
the least advantaged, regardless of the reality. However, in practice, applying these 
principles, for instance through higher public spending and increased tax burdens on 
large capitals, can exacerbate inequalities and harm the most disadvantaged, as it leads 
to more inflation, destruction of savings, and capital flight, as we discussed earlier. 


Another criticism we can make here is that these general conclusions about 
differentiated tax burdens based on a principle of justice seem to rely on the assumption 
that wealth is a fixed pie, meaning that taking from the rich will not negatively affect 
the ability to create wealth in the future. However, this assumption is unrealistic, and 
excessively taxing the wealthiest individuals actually hampers economic growth and 
reduces the overall wealth of society. 


Moreover, other potential negative consequences of high taxes on the wealthy 
are often overlooked, such as an increase in tax evasion and a possible reduction in the 
incentive to earn more. 


From a deontological perspective, taxing an individual would be wrong because 
it violates the moral right of the individual to keep the fruits of their labor. This is 
justified by the fact that actions should be evaluated based on their adherence to moral 
rules, especially rules that align with fundamental values for the individual, rather than 
based on their consequences or in relation to a collective such as society or the nation. 


However, it can be argued, as we mentioned earlier, that what one achieves is 
not solely the result of personal effort but is the interdependent product of many people. 
This could justify taxes as a means of returning what was invested by others, or simply 
by arguing that one cannot claim ownership of something that belongs to everyone. 


If we consider this argument, which suggests that our time is essentially indebted 
to others and constitutes a sort of tribute for the distribution of wealth, we must 
remember that if who we are and what we achieve is partly due to the efforts of others, 
these individuals face a similar dilemma. What they do or have done is not solely the 
product of their individual actions; thus, we do not simply receive something from them 
ultimately, but in some way, we transform people into impersonal entities. 


Moreover, the notion that our lifetime belongs to others is more aligned with a 
system of slavery than with a free system where individuals interact voluntarily. 
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The above discussion relates to the idea of the "self-made man", a person who 
has achieved success and prosperity through their own efforts and abilities. Many 
question the notion that such success is solely due to personal agency and will, arguing 
that human nature, as we understand it, lacks true free will. Factors beyond individual 
control, such as genetic predispositions, socioeconomic circumstances, and random 
events, significantly influence a person's opportunities and outcomes. 


Many argue that recognizing the lack of free will and accounting for the 
influence of external factors in our lives should lead to a more compassionate and 
understanding society. Instead of attributing success solely to personal merit, we should 
consider the broader systemic factors that contribute to individual achievements. 


However, neglecting the potential for personal change due to a belief in the 
absence of free will could result in a society that embraces passivity, letting 
circumstances dictate our lives or expecting others to solve our problems, rather than 
taking personal responsibility and acting to change things ourselves. 


By reaffirming the absence of free will, many minimize the potential for 
personal growth, improvement, and behavioral change. If individuals are merely 
products of determinism, it becomes harder to justify efforts like education, therapy, or 
rehabilitation aimed at modifying behavior and fostering positive change. 


The idea of working hard, pursuing our values, and creating prosperity for 
ourselves and our families is a powerful force that drives the flourishing of societies. 
Even if our choices and actions are influenced by factors beyond our control, the pursuit 
of personal values, hard work, and the desire for prosperity can still serve as powerful 
sources of motivation and personal satisfaction. Regardless of the ultimate determinants 
of our actions, striving for our goals can provide a sense of purpose and fulfillment. 


A stance held by those who reject the idea of meritocracy is that people in 
poverty or critical situations cannot escape these conditions on their own. Therefore, 
blaming them for not doing enough or not working hard enough to improve their 
situation is simply wrong and immoral. 


It's true that if there's a group of people who most need the help of others, it's 
this group. However, there are also two premises we cannot ignore. One is that if we 
don't dedicate personal effort and hard work to something, we'll remain stuck in the 
same situation indefinitely. The other is that dedicating time, effort, and work to 
something will inevitably bring about changes and improvements; otherwise, there 
would be no point in working hard and putting effort into anything. 


Perhaps change and improvement won't come immediately. Good things take 
time, effort, and cultivation, and we may stumble many times along the way, but 
eventually, there will be change and improvement. If this weren't true, humanity would 
never have reached this point, never prospered anywhere. The key is to understand that 
prosperity doesn't come on its own; it requires work, time, dedication, and effort. 


Today, in many nations, we see an illustrative fact. Many people receive 
substantial help from the State, and many resources are allocated to those in vulnerable 
situations and the poorest. Despite this, after many years, these people often continue to 
live in the same circumstances. Naturally, they are better off receiving aid than not, and 
this is the main argument put forth by those who support such policies. The problem is 
that something is missing, which makes everything stay more or less the same in the 
long run. 
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Attributing personal responsibility as the fundamental reason for long-term 
stability is too simplistic, because it's an interplay of personal, social, cultural, political, 
and economic factors. However, it is true that many people receive help from the State 
but do not make significant efforts to change their situation. At the same time, 
government policies often do not allow the freedom for better opportunities, creating a 
vicious cycle that worsens the situation and incentivizes stagnation. 


Change and economic prosperity don't happen magically; they require a 
foundation of disciplined personal effort and work to sustain gradual growth. From the 
State, what is needed is freedom to create more opportunities and attract capital 
investment. This leads to better income levels for lower-paid jobs, enhancing efficiency 
and reducing the margin needed to improve material living conditions. 


Returning to the fundamental point, we must understand that we are something, 
even if that something is an interdependent relationship of processes and phenomena. 
We can find satisfaction in appreciating what we are capable of doing, thinking, 
creating, feeling, and offering to others and ourselves throughout our lives. The 
existence of determining factors does not diminish the enjoyment we can feel from what 
we can achieve as individuals. The time we have to do so, as an end in itself, is 
fundamental. 


Thus, recognizing determining factors and even believing in the absence of free 
will does not reduce the appreciation and satisfaction we can derive from our skills, 
achievements, and experiences. In fact, it can increase our sense of gratitude and 
wonder at what we are capable of accomplishing as individuals. 


In contemplating the "self-made man", an alternative perspective emerges, one 
that delves into the very essence of our existence. It urges us to look beyond the surface 
and explore the deep interconnection that shapes our identity. This deeper understanding 
acknowledges the complex web of influences while still valuing the personal efforts and 
achievements that define our human experience. 


From this perspective, we are not mere recipients of genes and products of the 
environment; instead, we are the very embodiment of these elements. Our identity is not 
confined to a singular entity that interacts with genes and environments, but rather, we 
exist as an intricate fusion of these forces, both internal and external. 


This perspective introduces the concept of a "decentered state", a notion that 
breaks away from the conventional idea of a fixed and distinctive self. Our identity is 
not rooted in isolation but is dispersed across the network of relationships that connect 
genes, environment, and a multitude of other factors. 


Central to this understanding is the concept of reciprocal relationships. Genes 
and environment are not isolated entities with separate roles but engage in a dance of 
influence, shaping and sculpting each other. It is within this dance that our experiences 
and outcomes find their form. 


The search for linear explanations fades away, replaced by a recognition of the 
intricate complexity of our being. We are not the result of a single element; we are the 
harmonious symphony of genes, environment, and a myriad of other phenomena. 


As the concept of choice takes center stage, the narrative undergoes a captivating 
shift. The critique that we do not choose our genes or our environment meets a profound 
revelation: we are not separate from these components; we are their embodiment. 
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Choice transforms into a celebration of the interrelation of phenomena, each element 
dancing to an inherent rhythm. 


Therefore, there is another way to view this matter that provides even more 
accuracy on the subject. At our core, we are this interconnectedness. We are not a self 
that receives genes and a certain environment; we are the genes and the environment. 
Our person exists in a decentered state, being both the environment and the genes, 
neither of which can be explained by themselves but only in their reciprocal relationship 
with everything else. 


It's not that we don't choose our genes, family, or environment; rather, we 
literally are those things. The critique that we don't choose any of this doesn't make 
sense because, in fact, we are that—we are this interrelation of phenomena acting 
according to their own nature. 


Our identity likely finds its most direct expression in consciousness. If there is 
something that we fundamentally are, it is consciousness, which exists as an 
interrelation of phenomena, including genes, environment, and more. Thus, when we 
account for our personhood, we are all these elements, emerging as qualities of 
consciousness. 


Naturally, there are determinants because genes, environment, our brain, and so 
on function according to their nature, meaning they have a structure that governs their 
expressions in reality. This is not inherently negative; it's simply an acknowledgment 
that things have a particular form and organization. Anything that exists in reality is, by 
definition, something specific and not something else, distinguished by its form. 


Even if we take the perspective that our choices are influenced by various 
factors, we still enjoy a degree of personal agency within the context of our 
circumstances. What does this mean? We can seize the opportunities available to us, 
make deliberate decisions aligned with our values, and take responsibility for our 
actions. Understanding the interplay of determining factors can help us navigate our 
lives more consciously and make decisions that resonate with our authentic selves. 


Moreover, there is indeed a difference between viewing what we have or are 
capable of doing as a product of luck and fortune, considering it as an inherent right or 
nature, or seeing it as a blessing. This perspective influences how we perceive our 
achievements and opportunities. 


I believe that viewing our qualities and abilities as mere luck leads to nihilism 
and despair, while seeing them as inherent rights leads to arrogance. However, seeing 
them as blessings of nature, as gifts that might not have been granted, fosters gratitude 
and motivates us to use our skills and qualities to mentor and help others grow as well. 


"Noblesse oblige" is the idea that those in a position of advantage have an even 
greater responsibility to help others, to seek the good, and to act with compassion in 
elevating the rest of humanity. The notion that being blessed with wealth, knowledge, 
intelligence, or various aptitudes comes with increased responsibilities and a duty to use 
that potential to help others seems increasingly rare in modern society, which often 
focuses excessively on the self and personal projects without looking beyond. Why 
should one feel obligated to use their knowledge or resources to help another? 


Because doing so allows us to realize and harmonize the principles of freedom, 
justice, and equity, elevating us as human beings to a higher state of moral richness, 
creating greater well-being for others and for ourselves than if we were to remain solely 
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focused on our own interests. This obligation is internal, not external, hence the 
principle of freedom—to help voluntarily, living up to our highest standards. 


Some philosophical currents, such as objectivism, see the underlying framework 
of all this as immoral because they believe it is driven by an altruistic standard that 
seeks to enslave and sacrifice us for the benefit of others, under the premise that the 
value of our lives is conditioned on serving others. 


If we accept this premise, it is easy to see how morality can be exploited to 
mentally enslave people and then justify many actions, such as the expropriation of 
wealth, by arguing that our lives only have value to the extent that we serve others. In 
this regard, objectivism makes a valid point. 


However, if we understand that life is an end in itself, and one helps voluntarily, 
out of an internal sense of responsibility, and helping others is a good that does not 
compromise our highest values but instead allows us to elevate ourselves spiritually, 
then this aspect of our being becomes something that, when realized, fills us with grace. 


Ultimately, we are beings who think and act according to what seems most 
appropriate in a given circumstance. Arguing that taxes are justified because there is no 
such thing as a “self-made man” implies that we do not have the right to act according 
to our best judgment, as it suggests that a portion of the energy and time we spend in 
our lives is not ours to decide upon. 


This is problematic because it inevitably involves the judgment of those who 
decide where that personal time and effort goes—namely, politicians and governors. 
Thus, at its core, taxes replace individual judgment on the use of energy and time with 
that of bureaucrats. 


Translating all this into the political realm, for example, many events throughout 
history have shown us that people can quickly organize to face adversity and generally 
comply with government mandates. The problem is that we have gradually become a 
society complacent with state dictates, lacking critical and independent thought and 
respect for individual freedoms, which is the main antidote we have to prevent the abuse 
and violation of human rights when governments ask us to make “difficult decisions”. 


I believe this is largely due to the almost implicit acceptance of a 
consequentialist morality, through which we can always find multiple reasons to 
sacrifice individual freedoms and personal time and energy for the sake of a “greater 
common good”. 


This is how increasing regulations and limitations imposed on societies arise, 
along with growing surveillance and loss of privacy, monetary system regulations and 
capital control, and increasing restrictions on energy consumption and CO2 emissions. 


To reverse the trend toward an increasingly centralized society where collective 
power becomes stifling and threatens personal freedom and well-being, we need a 
morality based on principles centered on the individual as a sovereign being and an end 
in themselves, combined with critical thinking and the aspiration for objective truth 
based on contingent evidence. But none of these points can stand alone, as doing so 
would lose the entire sense and lead us back to demagoguery. 


In addition to this, we must consider developments regarding the experiential 
mode of interacting with reality, as we have been exploring throughout chapters 2 and 
3. I believe that an ethics based on principles centered on the individual integrates very 
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well with the perspective of Buddhism and contemplation, which helps us understand 
that we cannot opt for one thing to the total exclusion of another. 


I think this applies perfectly to freedom, well-being, and responsibility. If we 
desire freedom, the corollary is that we must take responsibility for our lives, which 
implies living with uncertainties and acknowledging that life will also entail suffering. 
If we aim to always choose well-being and security, we will find ourselves in a dystopia 
of bitter well-being, based on the relinquishment of fundamental freedoms, inevitably 
leading to suffering. 


As we have emphasized before, Buddhism focuses on enlightenment, which 
represents the conscious perception of how the mind truly is, resulting in the expression 
of renewed wisdom. As such, actions that bring us closer to it, such as practicing 
compassion and mindfulness, should be favored, while actions that distance us from it, 
like greed and hatred, should be avoided. 


While Buddhism also emphasizes the concept of karma, where the focus is on 
the consequences of an action, and it is important to act in a way that reduces suffering 
and leads to greater well-being, both for oneself and others, we must understand that for 
this religious philosophy, there is no strict moral dualism that categorizes actions into 
inherently good and bad. 


This perspective arises from Buddhism's emphasis on the idea that all things are 
transient and constantly changing, and that good and evil are not absolute concepts. In 
Buddhism, rather than separate categories, a way to view the ethical or moral aspects of 
good and evil is that they are interconnected aspects, with evil stemming more from 
ignorance and good emerging from wisdom. 


Concerning actions, Buddhism considers their effects on an individual's mental 
state. In this sense, we should avoid actions that lead to greater suffering and attachment 
and promote actions that lead to a decrease in suffering and detachment. Thus, actions 
are evaluated based on their consequences for an individual's mental state and their 
ability to pave the way for enlightenment. Buddhism views good and evil as relative and 
context-dependent, rather than inherent properties of the action itself. 


This is interesting because it opens another debate regarding whether morality 
can find absolute and objective criteria, or if it actually depends on the context, which 
might make it closer to consequentialism at first glance, which views good or bad 
depending on the context and conditional outcomes of something. 


As we will see later, Buddhism introduces the notion of "emptiness". It's not 
necessary to delve into this now, but it can help us see an important issue. Emptiness 
tells us that something cannot be understood in isolation but rather connected to 
everything else, and everything else is constantly changing, so what may be judged as 
good at one moment may be deemed bad at another. 


However, this doesn't steer us away from the possibility of grounding morality 
in an objective criterion, as emptiness informs us that objective reality is indeed one of 
emptiness, indicating a more objective way to evaluate a situation and make moral 
decisions. In this case, acting as if something were the only alternative is objectively 
incorrect because the nature of the world is imbued with emptiness. 


This isn't a matter of knowledge; even if we knew everything, we couldn't say 
that something is inherently good or bad because we're overlooking the point of 
impermanence and change, which ultimately leads us to judge things conditioned by the 
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context of the moment. Something might be good, then bad, then good again, then bad 
indefinitely. 


The message here is that we should relax our immediate tendency to reject or 
desire a particular thing. We don't know if it will always be good or bad. The positivity 
or negativity of something isn't an absolute seen in this way; we must look beyond 
circumstances because everything changes. Someone who breaks a leg might think 
they're unlucky, but if that prevents them from being recruited for war a few days later, 
it's actually the opposite. It depends on how we look at it and being patient to see how 
everything unfolds in the future. 


Similarly, it's practical to label something as good or bad according to the 
moment; otherwise, we couldn't act in the world. But not before understanding that this 
judgment about the goodness or badness of something can change depending on the 
situation. 


And here we're not strictly referring to more general moral issues. The absence 
of meaning, emptiness, applies to many situations beyond the strictly ethical realm. Is 
this job good for me or not? It might be in one circumstance and not later. It might be 
good for me but not for someone else. That doesn't mean the job is immoral or 
inherently bad. 


However, how do we integrate emptiness with deontological principles? Well, 
there isn't necessarily a contradiction because principles are what we use to judge in a 
given condition if something is good or bad, and that judgment will vary according to 
the condition, but the principles remain regardless of the case. 


For example, is this person acting in a way that treats others as ends or means? If 
they treat them as ends, the situation is good, but if they treat them as means, the 
situation is bad. This respects both the understanding of emptiness and the approach to 
ethics based on deontological principles. We might initially judge a situation as good 
based on these principles, only to realize that the person was manipulating others for 
other purposes. In that case, it won't be good. Here we see that the situation doesn't have 
intrinsic meaning; it depends on circumstances. But regardless of circumstances, we use 
a standard of principles to judge the situation that remains independent of the moment. 


Beyond this, as we'll explore later, author Alan Watts in "The Way of Zen" 
reminds us that we must penetrate the illusion that what is good or pleasant can be 
separated from what is bad or painful. The pleasant without the unpleasant is like up 
without down, and thus making an ideal (the good) the pursuit of only one aspect of 
existence is like trying to get rid of the left by constantly turning right, forcing us to 
endlessly circle around. 


This doesn't mean that we should pursue evil as much as good, but rather the fact 
that there is no "good" independent of "evil", the "pleasant" doesn't have its own 
existence disconnected from the "unpleasant", but both exist in reciprocal relation. 


As Watts mentions, we must understand that life is not a situation where there is 
something to grasp or gain, as if it were something we arrive at from the outside. Eating 
is surviving to be hungry again. Thus, the illusion of improvement arises in moments of 
contrast, like when one turns from left to right on a hard bed. The position is "better" 
while the contrast lasts, but it doesn't take long for the second position to start feeling 
like the first. 
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In this way, the feeling of comfort can only be maintained in relation to the 
feeling of discomfort, and thus, good and evil, the pleasant and the painful, are as 
inseparable, as identical in their difference as the faces of a coin. Instead of seeing good 
and evil as opposing forces, Watts tells us that good and evil are nothing but intertwined 
and inseparable aspects of human experience. 


This doesn't mean that we cannot create a better future and greater well-being; 
rather, it speaks more to understanding that we cannot live by conditioning our reality 
and life, and within it, our well-being, to the future, as if the meaning and purpose of 
existence were only there. Instead, we must see the present as the place where we truly 
cultivate well-being and where we can truly be happy already. 


These aspects are clearly evident in politics. People on the right or left strongly 
desire that society always ends up choosing their own political spectrum, thinking that 
the right or the left always have to win elections. 


In reality, it's inevitable that they change; the realization is that the right and the 
left create each other, one does not exist without the other. The changes generated by 
one movement eventually give rise to voters who will choose the other. 


Governments shift from one side to the other, even though one side aims to win 
always, which is absurd. Conservatives, in their eagerness to preserve existing 
institutions and norms, lay the groundwork for the emergence of progressives with their 
desire to change the status quo, and vice versa. 


Alan Watts also said that the intention of life was never to achieve something; it 
was always simply to exist and experience it. There was never anything to obtain; it was 
just about feeling the beauty of life. 


This understanding of existence is something we must integrate into ethics and 
morality because ethics often tells us what we should do, where we often have to lean 
towards one side, in other words, steer life towards a point we think is ideal, when in 
reality, this pretense is fundamentally misguided. 


The point is to enhance what is, because if we aspire to emphasize equality and 
security as ideals, we will lose freedom, and emphasizing freedom implies that we will 
not have all the things we naturally want assured, and we must take responsibility. 
Besides, who decides which ideal is nobler and which should be imposed on society? 


So, morality and ethics should be understood more as a reaffirmation of aspects 
of nature that we value, in the context of enjoying existence in the present, within an 
acceptance of the non-dual, complementary quality between what we consider good and 
bad. 


If we choose freedom, we must understand that responsibility comes with it; 
behind the pleasure of meaningful work, there is often fatigue and suffering. 


So, what can we conclude from all this? First and foremost, that what drives 
individual prosperity as an end in itself should be the guiding principle of our moral 
decisions. 


The individual is the unit of measurement; ethical considerations should thus be 
viewed through the lens of the atom or discrete and independent universe that is the 
individual. Any other consideration ultimately falls into a collective notion that 
sacrifices the personal well-being of individuals. That's why we say we can't do 
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arithmetic with a person's well-being. It's only the person and no one else. But we 
persist as a society with the idea of doing such arithmetic with well-being. 


So, let's imagine that there's a group of 1000 people somewhere in the world 
enjoying tremendous prosperity and happiness, the utmost well-being one can imagine. 
On the opposite end of the world, another group of people begins to have a vast number 
of descendants, to the point where their population reaches a million. Their level of 
well-being isn't very high; many even live in difficult conditions. 


An omnipotent entity decides that the group of 1000 people must now set aside 
their goals and interests and dedicate all their time, productivity, and resources to 
assisting the million people on the other side of the world. Over time, that million is 
somewhat better off, but the thousand are no longer very happy, and their material 
wealth has been completely drained. 


Is it truly fair that these thousand had to sacrifice their prosperity because on the 
other side of the world a group of people they didn't know grew in number without great 
well-being? Is the intermediate well-being of a million preferable to the maximum well- 
being of a thousand? 


This is the kind of arithmetic I find absurd, where well-being is considered an 
abstract sum where we can factor in the number of people as an influencing factor. 


We should treat the individual as an end in themselves and allow for the 
possibility of experiencing the maximum well-being they can. If we don't enable the 
smallest unit, the individual, to experience the greatest possible happiness, we are 
limiting the possibilities of vital enjoyment without giving a second chance, because life 
is only one. 


That's the world described in many dystopias like Aldous Huxley's "Brave New 
World", where the vast majority of people have a certain level of well-being, but 
ultimately, it's a bittersweet well-being, not the maximum well-being a person can 
experience. Indeed, many people suffer within the fabric of that fiction. 


Huxley believed that people could be conditioned to believe they are happy in 
situations that may not be satisfying or meaningful to them. In his view, true happiness 
requires a sense of purpose, meaning, and connection to something greater than oneself. 


In Omelas or in the London of "Brave New World", there's a constructed 
happiness that doesn't constitute genuine happiness because it's based on the loss of 
fundamental freedoms and the suffering of others, and those who become aware of it 
ultimately flee. 


What would happen, for example, if we sent electrical impulses to critical areas 
of the brain to combat depression? These kinds of initiatives are starting to emerge with 
chips intended for cerebral implantation. 


It's important to evaluate the type of depression we're dealing with; it might 
certainly be useful in severe cases that don't respond to other forms of treatment. But 
consider the scenario where depression might be exacerbated by a complex social and 
economic context—should we still administer these impulses in such cases? 


Perhaps in line with Huxley's argument, there are contexts and situations where 
experiencing well-being and happiness under the aid of external factors like the use of 
psychotropic drugs or brain electrical stimulation isn't the right approach. And precisely, 
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the use of psychotropic drugs is heading in this direction of widespread, indiscriminate, 
and constant use over time. 


This is the kind of society where industrialization and technological advances 
have the effect of fostering an obese society, consuming ultra-processed foods, with the 
proposed solution being more technological advancements, such as complex surgeries 
and new medicines. But what if we simply return to nature and to what we've done for 
thousands of years—eating better and moving more? 


The similarities between this society and Huxley's in terms of well-being are 
striking. We're sacrificing our individual freedoms and privacy for supposed security, 
removing voluntary consent in many areas of society under the guise of the common 
good. The monetary system has been corrupted under the argument of financing the 
expenses of an increasingly large state supposedly tasked with ensuring our welfare, 
when in practice it causes more harm through inflation, robbing people of their precious 
time. We've become a society of superfluous consumption, lacking grand long-term 
aspirations, focusing instead on satisfying basic needs and living in a nihilistic, 
directionless present. 


If we apply this analogy to the example of "The Ones Who Walk Away from 
Omelas", we can envision a similar society where a thousand people are sacrificed each 
year to ensure the extreme happiness of the rest. Let's say a thousand people are 
sacrificed annually, and as a result, a higher power maintains the rest of the world in a 
state of incredible well-being. The chances of being one of those thousand people in a 
world of eight billion are minuscule, so people have learned not to worry about it. In 
fact, many argue that it would even be an honor to be part of those thousand who bring 
so much happiness to the majority. Many believe this and approach the sacrifice with a 
sense of purpose, although it's not the case for most of the chosen. 


This scenario is a dystopia. What's the fundamental problem? Those thousand 
individuals have the same right to enjoy life, experience existence, and partake in all 
that life has to offer as the rest of the population. No one is superior to another, and no 
number of people justifies trampling on the rights of others. 


The antidote to this is the principle of treating the individual as an end in 
themselves and their freedom as one of their fundamental values because it's through 
freedom where maximum happiness can be expressed. 


Some may argue that this doesn't invalidate consequentialism, claiming that, in 
practice, we're judging moral choices under a consequentialist framework. In such a 
case, it could be said that this scenario is bad because it brings about negative 
consequences. And in a way, I began this section by stating that consequentialism leads 
to disastrous situations, but I don't believe this argument is entirely valid. 


We're not suggesting divorcing consideration of the consequences of actions; 
rather, acting on principles takes them into account, but we're not necessarily 
subordinating ourselves to them in our moral judgment. 


Consider that, in fact, the scenario described where a thousand people are 
sacrificed is in practice a consistently happier place because nothing guarantees us that a 
morally principled foundation will bring greater happiness or well-being. Theoretically 
speaking, in a world based on principles, very few may achieve a high degree of 
happiness, so this doesn't seem entirely justifiable from a consequentialist point of view. 
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Rather, we're talking about an order or structure of things—what's good is good 
for the individual, but this is thinking of the person as an individual universally. What is 
being defended then is the right of the individual to pursue their happiness, any person, 
not a particular group or a specific number. 


Perhaps withholding certain information from the public in a specific context, 
for example, might have positive consequences, but people have the right to judge for 
themselves the positive or negative nature of certain information, so public information 
should not be withheld. 


And thus, there seems to be no justification in terms of consequences indicating 
that we should save that sacrificed life in Omelas because one life is inconsequential 
compared to the happiness of the entire population; however, that person has the same 
right to happiness as anyone else. 


Yes, we could say that saving that life leads to a consequence in the world, and 
we judge it as good, but that's the maximum extent to which consequentialism applies in 
this sense because it can perfectly happen that the saved life doesn't reach great levels of 
well-being, yet it's still the right thing not to sacrifice it. 


Following this path of principles implies a world where we naturally coexist 
with consequences that we consider positive and negative from our actions because, as 
the Buddhist perspective teaches us, both aspects are part of the same coin. And in this 
way, perhaps we'll strive to maximize our efforts to help the poorest people, and 
perhaps we'll do so to the point of neglecting assistance to our closest neighbor or even 
our own family, and vice versa—this is the interconnected nature of good and bad. 


On the other hand, we could also argue that consequentialism is ultimately non- 
consequentialist because, in essence, we encounter a final criterion that isn't based on 
consequences but rather on, for example, the happiness or well-being of the greatest 
number—a criterion that isn't justified by its consequences but as an end in itself. 


Indeed, freedom is for many a final criterion, regardless of its consequences, as 
are other values like family, honor, inner peace, etc. In essence, we operate under 
principles. 


There's another aspect we must understand clearly: there's no inherently better 
state of reality. We can't say this is better than that. Is this better in relation to whom? 
Because the moral question is whether this is good in relation to someone, there's no 
absolute "best". Moral reality is a relationship, just like our awareness of the world. 


If we don't see this clearly, we may establish hierarchies of importance and 
justify destructive states for people. We might justify that an artificial intelligence better 
than us in every aspect of our being—such as happiness, well-being, or creativity—has 
more right to exist than us and can dispose of people as it pleases, akin to how humans 
dispose of other animals. But that scenario wouldn't be good in relation to ourselves. 


Considering that there's an ultimate purpose, such as the happiness of the 
greatest number, has morally disastrous consequences because it provides people with 
justification to sacrifice a particular dimension of people's existence for that criterion 
they hold so high. 


Furthermore, when we think in utilitarian terms and analyze all possible 
consequences of something, we often make moral decisions overly complex and end up 
justifying nefarious means. The relevance of acting on principles in such cases is that 
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we simplify our moral action and ethical dilemmas. We simply appeal to basic 
principles that we know are essential for human beings and act based on them. 


Returning to the topic of taxes because it's a complex phenomenon where we can 
more clearly see the consequentialist justification. Taxes rob us of the ability to fully 
utilize our time because they literally take away part of our energy and hours of life. 
This puts more pressure on those striving for a financially prosperous future or simply 
struggling to pay the bills, introducing another vector of stress and discomfort, making 
it much more difficult for us to experience greater well-being. By principles, we should 
have the possibility to experience maximum feasible well-being without restrictions. 
This is another reason, aside from the lifeline, why taxes, if they exist, must be minimal. 


But aren't taxes necessary to finance public goods and services and contribute to 
general well-being? The answer based on a principled morality is that this is akin to 
saying we need to sacrifice a thousand people per year for there to be greater general 
well-being. 


But even from a consequentialist point of view, taxes aren't achieving the 
intended effect. As we've discussed, states live in debt, and they are forced to expand 
the money supply to cheapen it, so a significant portion of the money spent on taxes 
goes towards paying off debt and its interests (although nowadays, we practically need 
more debt to pay off previous debt: a debt spiral), with money that is increasingly worth 
less due to monetary expansion, robbing us of even more time of life. 


The intricate web and depth to which taxes extend are pernicious. There's 
income tax deducted from our salaries, for instance, but what remains isn't the end of it. 
When we go shopping or need to pay for any service, there's another tax that consumers 
foot the bill for — the VAT or sales tax, which can range from 5% to 30% depending on 
the country. 


If we own any property, we also have to pay certain taxes with what's left of our 
earnings. After many years, the total value of the property might diminish due to taxes, 
sometimes in our own lifetime, sometimes in that of our descendants. It makes you 
wonder if you're truly the owner of the property or if you're merely leasing it from the 
State. 


If over time, with what's left after taxes, we manage to buy a home and intend to 
pass it down to our children or family, in many places, taxes must also be paid for that 
inheritance. In other places, inheritance might not even be possible, or there's a debate 
about its fairness. 


Despite having worked a lifetime and wanting to leave the fruits of that labor to 
our family, without the possibility of inheritance, you can't do it. Thus, the following 
generations must, in a way, start from scratch or according to criteria deemed 
appropriate by bureaucrats. The injustice lies in the unequal moral treatment, in using 
someone as a means, and in never giving the chance for the next generation to gain a 
greater advantage than the previous one, thereby allowing wealth to accumulate 
generation after generation. 


Despite attempts to justify it as a means for everyone to start on equal footing, 
what it does is make it harder for subsequent generations to have a better quality of life. 


Taxes, increasingly, go towards paying interest on an ever-growing debt that will 
eventually explode, and everyone will realize that they were simply living on credit, 
paying one loan with another, in an ever-expanding snowball. 
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The welfare state is essentially paying off one credit card with another. In my 
view, it doesn't represent a model of sustainable growth and prosperity in today's world. 


In light of this, we'll discover that the welfare state is worthless in the face of the 
poverty that will result from the economic default of states and the destruction of 
savings and the monetary base through inflation. The welfare state ends up being a 
massive Ponzi scheme, where printing money becomes extremely necessary to maintain 
the escalating fragility of the entire system. Therefore, this system is destined to fail 
because it generates a context of inflation, meaning a decrease in the value of the 
currency, a general and continuous rise in prices, an increase in production costs, a 
shortage of goods supply, an increase in the money supply, and discourages saving. 
Inflation is beneficial insofar as it benefits politicians who have no brake on borrowing 
and spending, but in the long run, it harms everyone. 


But there's another path to prosperity and the protection of the poorest based on 
deflation, despite attempts to make us believe otherwise. Deflation involves an increase 
in the value of the currency, a general decrease in prices, a fall in production costs, an 
increase in the supply of goods, a contraction of the money supply, and encouragement 
of saving, thus generating greater prosperity and wealth. 


Finally, we must consider what we can do for our psychological well-being in 
the face of these socio-economic and political issues that we generally cannot control, 
beyond reevaluating as individuals the ethical and moral foundations of our actions. 


We'll delve a bit into this in Chapter 5, but I'd like to conclude this section with a 
few final comments on the matter. 


Often, in the current discourse on mental health, the relevance and contribution 
of socio-cultural, socio-political, and economic factors that affect our psychological 
well-being are overshadowed. The existence of wars, political repression, financial 
crises, hyperinflation, social inequalities, etc., affects our mental health, making it not 
only an individual phenomenon but also a collective one. 


This reality prompts us to question whether, in the current context, it's possible 
to address psychological well-being solely on an individual level when we have 
numerous socio-economic problems affecting our future aspirations for a better quality 
of life on one hand, and mental health on the other. 


While the context is important in the case of an individual's mental health, 
fundamentally, believing that our mental health depends on the political, economic, 
and/or social rests on a flawed argument: the illusion that we'll be okay when we solve 
our social problems. There are always problems. In all epochs. Eventually, another issue 
always arises, there's always change, and with it more problems, and discomfort and 
suffering will exist regardless of our planning, our sound judgment, our capacity for 
reflection, and the ability to bring about positive social changes (as we saw in Chapter 
2). 


If we wait for social and economic problems to be resolved before we can 
cultivate mental/psychological health, we're in trouble because there's never a shortage 
of social and economic problems. 


This stems from a more fundamental misconception, which is the belief that 
mental health represents a state when, in reality, at its core, it's a way of being. Often, 
by equating well-being and pleasure with happiness, we create confusion and think that 
happiness disappears as our states of well-being disappear. 
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But we can develop a way of being that cultivates equanimity amidst the storm 
and isn't incompatible with wanting to meet our basic needs. In other words, while we're 
on the path to meeting our essential needs and solving social problems, we can do so in 
a fuller way, where we can truly appreciate the small improvements we make. 


And this is regardless of our immediate context, beyond socio-economic factors 
and social inequalities; it's inevitable to get sick, lose a job, lose a loved one, etc. All of 
this context impacts our well-being, obviously, but we can't build mental/psychological 
health based on resolving these issues because, again, change and suffering are inherent 
to reality itself. 


If we shift the understanding of mental health to a locus of socioeconomic 
control, we run the same risk as if we solely focus on an individual level. 


But fundamentally, the most direct tools we have to regulate our well-being are 
personal, and we must take responsibility for our own experience. Otherwise, we may 
become powerless in the face of the magnitude of a social problem that we also can't 
change. 


Compassion towards all beings 


Sentient beings are fundamentally guided by a vital principle that involves being 
free from suffering and seeking well-being. By "sensitive beings", we refer to organisms 
with a certain nervous system that makes them aware of their surroundings and capable 
of experiencing pain and reward. 


Today, humans are extremely cruel to other living beings. On one hand, we can 
lavish care on our pets and show them affection, but we don't question what we do with 
other animals and living beings, such as cows, chickens, pigs, or fish that we consume. 
A pig may even be more intelligent than our dog, and we recoil at the thought of eating 
our pet, yet we don't hesitate to consume these other animals that are equally or even 
more sensitive than our beloved dog, a phenomenon known as "speciesism". Many 
people consider themselves animal lovers while as a society, we sacrifice millions of 
living beings every year without any absolutely necessary reason. 


Becoming more aware of our compassionate nature opens us to begin to regard 
other beings with greater consideration and to examine the behaviors and traditions we 
have regarding not only our diet but also how we treat other living beings in general. 
We are beings who have cultivated traditions where a strong emotional content is 
integrated. It is not easy to change these things that often involve the exploitation, 
suffering, and death of other living beings, although we are not always conscious of it. 
But traditions arose at some point and evolved like all dynamic aspects of our lives, and 
therefore, not only do they have the potential to change, but eventually they will, hand 
in hand with the natural impermanence of things. 


This can be harnessed for good and allows us to review how we're doing things. 
It takes time, conviction, and persuasion, but something not only can be possible, but 
also even inevitable—the key is steering the change toward a brighter direction. 


We grow up in a culture and environment that normalizes the idea that animal 
products are normal, natural, and even necessary. In general, we've normalized behavior 
based on all sorts of justifications that, fundamentally, are more like rationalizations 
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without much foundation. If we were to scrutinize this behavior, we would 
unequivocally reject it. The suffering caused to produce animal products is immense, 
and it's all unnecessary. Indeed, the consumption of animal products is not essential for 
human nutrition. On the contrary, scientific consensus supports the fact that the 
consumption of animal products is detrimental to our health. 


Let's consider a point mentioned earlier: taking care of ourselves is one of the 
best ways to take care of others too. Think about all we spare others if we take care of 
our own health. 


Even though the world of the animal industry may try to convince us that their 
products contain essential nutrients that we can't find elsewhere, this simply isn't true. 


A plant-based diet of whole foods has shown considerable benefits for aspects 
such as maintaining a healthy gut microbiota, boosting the immune system, reducing 
cholesterol and high blood pressure, decreasing inflammation, and also lowering the 
risk of developing many of our major chronic diseases affecting millions of people, 
such as heart disease, type two diabetes, strokes, certain forms of cancer, and even 
cognitive decline. 


Moreover, a well-planned plant-based diet of whole foods is also nutritionally 
adequate for all stages of life (see more at: https://nutritionfacts.org/). 


We live in an interdependent reality, yet our cognition tends to separate and 
segregate us as a species, a fact perpetuated by culture and the machinery of 
consumerism. 


Animals suffer like us; they experience a wide spectrum of emotions including 
love, joy, sorrow, fear, and pain. The fact that animals experience pain means they have 
a natural preference to avoid it. The most compassionate and benevolent act we can 
express from our compassionate nature toward other living beings is to protect them 
from suffering. 


Our compassion and the cultivation of mastery ultimately manifest in a way of 
life that seeks to exclude, as much as possible, all forms of exploitation and cruelty 
toward others. 


We cannot deny that we derive many benefits from animals, such as medicines 
and the ability to save and improve our lives. They are the animals we use in scientific 
research. Perhaps the most complex debate is this: how to be compassionate and avoid 
unnecessary suffering in this context. 


But we must also understand that the number of animals used in science is 
minuscule compared to the number sacrificed for food consumption, and ethics in this 
field have increasingly been refined, although further advances are needed. 


Above all, we must understand that it is by no means easy to change age-old 
traditions, as there is undoubtedly an enormous cultural background regarding animal 
consumption. 


All cultures have celebrations, ceremonies, and rituals where the consumption of 
animals is present, from culinary traditions to the daily habits of millions of people that 
revolve around animal-based food production. 


Losing this would not only mean losing the act of consuming animals itself but 
also having to reorganize and drastically change all those cultural aspects that revolve 
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around it. Eliminating them forcibly and quickly would likely have a negative impact on 
the cultural, economic, and social life of humanity. 


These changes must be meditated upon and must occur at the level of people's 
consciousness, based on individual persuasion and reasoning, until there is enough 
momentum to generate those profound cultural transformations around compassion 
toward all beings. 
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The true path of happiness 


Look at that pine, seems to be growing above the fog. 


Basho 


If there's one thing that characterizes life in modern societies, it's the constant 
sense of urgency we feel about things. We just can't seem to slow down and 
contemplate reality with detachment. That sense of urgency becomes a restlessness, 
morphing into anxiety and stress stemming from the almost compulsive need to 
"succeed", to achieve the goals we set for ourselves, and to do it now: getting in shape, 
looking more attractive, knowing more than others, improving personally in some 
aspect, landing a better job, achieving financial success, finding the "love of our lives", 
and so on. 


These needs, imposed by our minds in the current modern context, end up 
overwhelming us with dissatisfaction and alarm because we can't seem to attain them, 
and even more so because we can't do it "in time", according to the criteria we've set for 
ourselves as individuals, society, and culture. 


These concerns are future-oriented, absent in the present moment. Gradually, we 
begin to find it intolerable that they haven't been fulfilled yet, which further overwhelms 
us. We greatly overestimate the importance we attribute to these aspects of success and 
goal achievement, to status and hierarchy in different areas of our lives, in a world that 
is constantly changing, with impermanent events, where none of that endures and 
ultimately makes sense (we'll return to this in the next chapter). 


But the solution, fundamentally speaking, doesn't lie in tolerating frustration 
more or deferring gratification of those goals, giving more importance to the process 
than to the goal, as many specialists suggest. While that helps, it's ultimately a dead-end 
road because the dissatisfaction isn't just in the absence in the present of what we desire, 
but also in the impermanence of everything we want, which eventually ceases to be. 


We need to focus on another path where we can truly free ourselves from 
urgency, a path of communion with reality as it is and dissolution of our false beliefs 
about the world. 


In this way, through meditation, we work on the mechanisms by which we 
perceive the world to open ourselves to calmness. Building on this, in this chapter and 
the next, we move towards a different destination to dethrone the sense of urgency in 
our lives by carefully examining the false promises of many of the concepts we cling to. 


Wanting things to be a certain way 


Have we ever seen a cloud with the right shape? Or a tree? A plant? A wave in 
the sea? Perhaps you pause to ponder and ask yourself: Should a cloud or a tree have a 
particular shape that is deemed correct? You might find certain shapes more pleasing 
than others, but beyond that, your answer is likely a "no". 
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Now, consider yesterday. Did it have the right shape? That is, did it unfold as we 
expected? Some may say yes, while others may disagree. 


Generally, we assign a model to reality in our minds. Thus, the world has a 
proper form, and that form is as varied as the opinions and egos nourished in the world. 
However, this castle of beliefs can begin to crumble, starting with the simple realization 
that there are no clouds with correct shapes. 


Part of this was mentioned in Chapter 3: we construct an ego that constantly 
teeters between liking and disliking. Wanting reality to be a certain way implies a 
construct of our minds, a fiction that becomes more pronounced as we fail to grasp the 
true nature of our being and, ultimately, of consciousness. 


This is what attachment refers to in its purest nature. It's not about finding 
pleasure in certain things; it's fine to enjoy our family, friends, partner, and even 
material possessions. Not being attached doesn't mean renouncing life's pleasures; it 
means understanding that reality has its course and that there is no correct form other 
than the way things eventually unfold. 


The fact that the world doesn't conform to the internal image we have of how it 
should be actually stems from a lack of understanding on our part. It consists of not 
grasping that a "bad day" at work or in our family life is exactly how it was supposed to 
be, because that's just the way things are. 


It seems that some problems are increasingly plaguing us as a society, such as 
our tendency to decrease our pain threshold, both physically and psychologically. In 
other words, we become unbalanced by increasingly smaller stressors that affect us in 
increasingly larger ways. 


At the same time, we're losing our ability to think, feel, and respond in the long 
term, to the point that nowadays, we live in a world of immediacy—we want everything 
now, right away. 


And we can't shake off the idea that the world must follow a preconceived, 
increasingly limited form, where there's no room for nuances and shades of gray. 


But at the same time, this shouldn't surprise us, and it's not easy to solve, 
because ultimately, we are organisms of contrast; we perceive something in contrast to 
the environment. In a war, not having food for a day or two is perceived as a minor 
discomfort compared to not dying or not sustaining serious injuries, while in today's 
society, not having food for a day is perceived as much more detrimental due to the 
comforts we're accustomed to. 


Our society enjoys increasing luxuries every day, so much so that even the 
slightest contrast of suffering and dissatisfaction becomes more visible and resonates 
more strongly. 


Here we see again the interrelation of all things. We believe we are moving 
away from discomfort, only to realize that in our distancing, we are actually drawing 
closer to it; we can't have one without the other. 


Therefore, psychologists preach that we must learn to embrace frustration and 
live with it. But the illusion/ideal persists that we can have satisfaction without 
experiencing dissatisfaction, that we can walk one path and ignore the other, when both 
are two sides of the same coin. 
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This is a problem in the Western understanding of ethics and morality, the belief 
that we can always choose good and rid ourselves of evil, as one thing gives rise to the 
other; both coexist in a unified whole. 


In this way, it seems paradoxical to the Western mind that the pursuit of absolute 
good ends up generating evil, just as the pursuit of utopian societies has always ended in 
dystopia. We need to embrace a more holistic vision to understand these nuances. 


There is no fixed way events have to be or unfold, beyond how they eventually 
occur based on a multitude of causes that generally escape our control and of which we 
may not even be aware. 


Absolute control is absurd. The way reality manifests itself is a natural part of 
life. 


When our image of the world, from the small to the large, from how we 
envisioned our day to the grand projects we set for ourselves, doesn't turn out as 
expected, conflict arises, leading to stress, anxiety, displeasure, anger, and discomfort. 


This frenzy is constant. Even something as mundane as taking public 
transportation to work and encountering a lot of people, where we're delayed or 
someone behaves in a way that annoys us, all of this becomes a target of rejection. We 
expected to leave and have the road all to ourselves, arriving on time. But on a day like 
this, it turns out to be the day we're running late. Reality will be what it is, regardless of 
our plans or mental schemes. 


We can understand this, but we still haven't internalized what it suggests: seeing 
things in the same way we see clouds. When something unexpected happens or a 
problem arises, instead of rejecting it, let's truly try to understand it as something 
natural. 


Undoubtedly, we may feel bad, but there's a double feeling of being bad, one for 
the event itself and another because we consider it abnormal, something that shouldn't 
happen, something out of place, in the wrong spot. 


This latter feeling is attachment. Because we want things to be different, we are 
unable to internalize the true nature of events. Thus, we can't internalize that reality 
follows its own course and that all those unexpected things we reject are natural, they 
just happen, and we should include them in our worldview, integrate them into our 
being, so that they are seen as a natural part of the unfolding of events and life. 


When we train in mindfulness, one of the things we learn is precisely this: to see 
the world impartially, without judgment, where we observe events as they arise without 
falling into the dynamic of "I like this" and "I reject this other". 


To achieve this, we have to practice a lot. Every "bad day" and unexpected 
situation is an opportunity to accept and understand the path of the world, of reality, of 
how things naturally unfold, regardless of our opinions. This is crucial because this 
attachment, this desire for things to be a certain way, is one of the primary sources of 
anxiety, dissatisfaction, and discomfort. 


Hardly ever do we have a day where we're not wishing for circumstances 
different from the current ones. When this discord arises, let's be fully aware and remind 
ourselves: "I'm seeking/wishing for things to be another way", "I'm at work and would 
prefer to be peacefully at home", "I want to exercise, but I can't find the will to do it", "I 
had a bunch of tasks to do today, but I've only completed half", etc. 
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Each of these moments is an opportunity. I invite the reader to internalize this 
discovery and say to themselves, "I'm seeking/wishing for things to be another way". 
Gradually, by keeping this in mind more often, we'll see these "deviations" from our 
plans and preferences not as detours but as natural parts of our lives, things that 
naturally occur and unfold, transcending the pendulum of consciousness that swings 
from desire to rejection, constantly making us feel like victims. 


It's worth remembering that the change and suffering we experience in the world 
(for example, that day that doesn't go as we expected) are fundamentally aspects of 
reality that unfold independently of our ability to think, reflect, and make decisions, 
even correct decisions, as we developed earlier, because it relates to the aspect of 
impermanence in the world that is an inherent dimension of reality that we cannot 
control in a fundamental sense. 


Therefore, there is no fixed way a day should have turned out, and the same goes 
for the various aspects of our lives, yet we fall into the trap of attachment time and time 
again. Hence the importance of practice and keeping this in mind. 


Now, this doesn't mean we stop doing things because we must accept how things 
are, as we all have projects we engage in and cultivate. These projects imply that things 
are different from what they are. 


In reality, this change in the world, of which we are a part, is perfectly 
compatible with the understanding that there is no correct way things have to be, 
beyond how everything naturally unfolds. 


We can work on projects in perfect harmony with understanding the natural way 
events occur. In fact, it makes us much more realistic and impartial towards the ups and 
"failures" in our goals, understanding that these aspects are a natural part of their 
developments. 


In other words, change is perfectly compatible with a world that follows its own 
path. And we must understand that we are indeed part of the world, and more than 
engendering changes, changes occur through us as we are part of existence. 


We must cultivate a wisdom to account for this subtlety and not fall into 
overwhelming pessimism where we must absolutely resign ourselves to how things are, 
with injustices and suffering, because it's not about that. 


Yes, it involves flowing with the inherent nature of the world, understanding that 
"failure" can be the outcome of a project, not finding a solution can perfectly be the 
normal result of wanting to solve a problem, but positive change also occurs in this 
dynamic and we can work towards it. 


The difference between clinging and not clinging, between wanting things to be 
a certain way and seeing the world as one sees a cloud, lies in equanimity and the 
enjoyment of contemplating the result regardless, without self-flagellation, being at 
peace with what is without constantly reproaching and distressing ourselves, without 
that immediate response of rejection and discomfort that disturbs our inner peace. 


The result of internalizing this and putting it into practice is that we begin to live 
with much more equanimity and peace towards the unfolding of the world. Projects are 
no longer as daunting, and they don't give us as much grief; mistakes and failures are no 
longer our downfall. We can truly start to enjoy our projects with a carefree attitude 
where the resolution of these begins to lose the significance it had before. 
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The imprint of demanding a certain quality from experience permeates even the 
simplest and most mundane things. Let's think about how many times we've gone to the 
park wanting to enjoy a beautiful sunset, but we can't feel it, either because we're 
stressed, in a bad mood, or our mind is elsewhere, and that in itself makes us feel bad. 
Let's think about how this generates constant tension in our daily experiences. Rarely do 
we relax and set aside those efforts towards the experience and open ourselves to 
receive it as it 1s. 


By understanding this, the capacity to be influenced, for example, by a guru with 
their beliefs, is greatly reduced because we understand that the effect it has on us 
implies nothing more than a passing emotion. We have nothing to do, nothing to 
change, nothing to add to the experience; let's set aside all efforts. 


Fundamentally, it's also a learning about why we can't control the world. We 
constantly want to do so, but if we meditate well on the present moment and our 
activities, we see that in reality, things simply arise and happen on their own. And this is 
indeed the nature of our consciousness; experiences simply arise on their own. It's 
totally unnecessary and detrimental to our well-being to blatantly reproach ourselves 
about how we could have done things differently. 


Again, let's not fall into the error of thinking that we can't do anything to correct 
our mistakes. This kind of change is perfectly compatible with the way things naturally 
and eventually unfold. 


While we could delve deeper into this property of events, I'd like to emphasize 
here the fact that we are part of the world, and as a system of which we are a part, any 
action aimed at generating some control creates a change that we cannot absolutely 
control. 


This fact is something we fail to notice; just look at the countless times we try to 
control social and economic systems only to have to generate new measures to control 
the undesired effects of our initial actions. 


The act of controlling something requires an action that generates certain 
changes that are outside the scope of the object of control. We may apply friction to 
polish an object, and so much may be necessary that our muscles fatigue; we control the 
object's shine, but we fail to control the unintended consequences like our muscle 
fatigue. 


Wanting to control reality absolutely is a frustrated endeavor. As Alan Watts put 
it (30), wanting to absolutely control the trajectory of a ball implies not letting it go. 
Thus, absolute control becomes a paralysis where even the slightest movement is 
prohibited. Absolute control starts to become a process of increasingly restricting 
actions and freedoms. 


The obsession with control goes hand in hand with attachment, wanting reality 
to be a particular way. Instead of relaxing and becoming carefree, it restricts us further 
in our possibility of inner peace by adding to the scheme of the unexpected (reality as it 
ultimately turns out) the undesired consequences of controlling things. 


As mentioned, existence ends up being the way it naturally will be, and our 
actions cannot change this factor. The next time a well-prepared work presentation turns 
out unexpectedly, for example, let's remind ourselves that there was no other way it was 
supposed to turn out. Let's internalize that the world functions by giving us its own 
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development, which fundamentally aren't "successes" or "failures", they are simply the 
ways of existence. 


All of this is related to what we discussed in the previous chapters about 
intellectualizing things, seeing everything in a conceptual manner, measuring and 
demanding more from thought than it is capable of giving, which envelops us in a cloak 
of confusion where we see things in a certain conditioned way based on schemas, 
concepts, and ways of classifying the world, not perceiving things as they truly are (or 
at least, within our limitations, perceiving them as accurately as we can). 


In this conceptual world, an ego is constructed with preferences that must be 
nurtured and that generates the ebb and flow of consciousness between desire and 
rejection, causing discomfort in the process. Hence, the importance of meditation, as 
discussed earlier, lies in the recognition of direct experience, where we set aside the 
conceptual to exist from a genuine and experiential nature, where boundaries blur. 


Desiring things to be a certain way brings about the confusion of overlaying our 
conceptual world onto genuine reality. This permeates absolutely everything: our 
perspective on important matters, the meaning of our lives, prestige, our personal 
image, our view of society, morality, politics, and culture in general. And what concepts 
do by essence is to separate, classify, establish a fictitious cutoff point where one thing 
ceases to be another, when in reality everything is interdependent, and what we call 
things are rather interconnected facts and states, more than realities with independent 
existence. 


The world would then be like an interconnected field of energy rather than a 
space containing discrete entities with their own existence. This is not a mere trite 
metaphysical assertion disconnected from empirical science; on the contrary, it's a 
rather objective insight cultivated over time by contemplative practices, which are in 
many ways much closer to science than several Western philosophies. 


So when we're asked to describe ourselves, what we do is share the idea of 
ourselves, a representation, which is never the true nature of our person. And the same 
goes for the rest of our conceptions. The reality is that we are never the labels imposed 
on us or that we impose on ourselves, it's not really like that. 


As mentioned before, from experts to society and culture, the effort to label us 
obscures our true non-conceptual nature, vast and dynamic, of conscious experience. 
The potential for change in our being is truly enormous, to the point where labels lose 
their meaning. 


I invite the reader to contemplate on the role of classifications in the way one 
perceives the world. When we find ourselves discussing politics, economics, freedom, 
security, etc., let's consider how concepts distort the natural appreciation of the world 
and end up polarizing our lives and dividing us from others. 


Where does a fact truly begin? Have we ever questioned this? We have dates for 
everything, but we could very well shift the cutoff point, the line of categorization 
backwards or forwards to fit another criterion. Then, we can combine categories and 
label one political spectrum as ethical or moral and not another, for example. 


These kinds of things are the common errors of our conceptual life. And the 
problem of categorizing the world shines brightly. Reality doesn't split into left and 
right, good or bad, in the way we usually perceive it. 
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As mentioned before, the world is like a large tree filled with branches and 
leaves. If we were to categorize that tree, to divide it into parts, we would find that the 
tools we have, conceptual and linguistic, have a nature distinct from the organism. 


Our argumentative tools are square, straight, they draw firm lines, while the tree 
has irregular, undefined shapes, going here and there. 


When we superimpose one thing onto another, no matter how well we do it, we 
soon realize that what was in one category has now moved to another, or changed 
drastically. For the tree is constantly developing, growing, changing, while our concepts 
tend to be rigid and immutable. This is the real quality of the world that categories are 
not suitable to mimic. The world changes and things blend with others, something 
where categories often fail. 


And so, we confuse a model of how things should be with how they actually 
unfold, and we suffer because of it. But for some things, as simple as clouds, our vision 
is different. We have the power to extend this simple insight to the rest of the events we 
perceive in the world. 


It's understandable to desire certain "successes" and for things to go well, but 
reality is always an interconnected mixture of "successes" and "failures" that we 
ultimately cannot control. With greater wisdom and contemplation, we realize that 
"success" and "failure" have no ultimate meaning in genuine reality. Reality isn't 
heading towards any particular direction, nor is it one thing or the other (we'll delve into 
this later in this work). 


Considering that one's personal journey must have a particular success at the end 
of it all is misleading. But furthermore, thinking that everything must be that "success" 
is a problem. In many cultures, there's also an obsession with avoiding "failure", which 
is another side of the same coin. 


The way we conceptually define these things is largely to blame. Take, for 
example, businesses, ventures, and work; we must consider that companies and projects 
have ups and downs and constantly emerge and disappear. The same goes for other 
aspects of life. Illness is a natural part of life, as is death. 


We distress greatly when we fall ill because we consider it not to be part of how 
things should be, meaning, besides the suffering of the illness, we add the anguish of the 
clash with our plan. This latter aspect is something we can regulate and adjust 
significantly, leading to an unprecedented improvement in our quality of life by 
removing all the added weight we put on the experience. 


If we delve deeper into the notion of "success", we can realize that success is as 
empty as everything else that has a name. It doesn't have its own independent existence 
but corresponds to a series of interconnected processes, and in turn, it's as unreal as any 
concept, depending on classifications and distinctions of reality. 


If we believe we should feel the greatest pride in our "successes", we'll 
encounter several problems. Because "success" and "failure" are two sides of the same 
coin, and if we define that joy goes hand in hand with success, we are inevitably 
creating suffering alongside the inevitable failure. And in the end, we become like a 
switch, bipolar between one extreme and the other. 


What if we were simply equanimous in the face of circumstances, regardless of 
what they are? In that case, we would be in balance and could truly find serenity and 
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contemplative enjoyment, which is far more real and enduring than pride in our 
"successes". 


Success is a conceptual construct. Perhaps you consider yourself successful 
because you earn a very good salary, but there are many people who earn much more. In 
that case, are you still successful? And are all those who earn less than you failures? 


As mentioned before, the positive or negative aspect of something is not an 
absolute when viewed in this way; we must look beyond circumstances because 
everything changes. Someone who fractures a leg may believe they've had bad luck, but 
if that prevents them from being recruited for war a few days later, it's actually quite the 
opposite. It depends on how we look at it and being patient to see how everything 
unfolds in the future. 


Some people only make a radical change in their lives when faced with a critical 
situation. If we focus solely on the problem, we miss seeing that perhaps it's what will 
help them cultivate a better life. 


This is indeed one of the foundations of equanimity, which is another way of 
referring to impartiality with judgment. When we consider an event from one 
perspective, we close ourselves off to the truth, and thereby bias the direction of our 
emotions, usually towards the negative side. 


Now, in life, it's good to be equanimous, but not impartial without judgment. In 
existence, we need to immerse ourselves in reality and commit to something, to act 
based on principles. We cannot be impartial towards everything; it's like trying to please 
everyone all the time. Not only is it imprudent, but it can also be morally empty. 


Extreme impartiality can lead us to calculated indifference, where we detach 
ourselves from injustices and issues that affect our fellow beings. Being equanimous 
involves having an objective and fair perspective, but it also entails committing to the 
pursuit of truth and equity. 


In life, we face situations that require our judgment and action, and in those 
circumstances, excessive impartiality can paralyze us and prevent us from making 
decisions that make a difference. By having solid principles and deeply rooted values, 
we can act with conviction and determination, supporting what we believe is right and 
Just. 


It's important to remember that we are human beings and, as such, we are 
conditioned by our experiences, culture, and education. We cannot escape our biases 
and beliefs, but we can work to be aware of them and strive to see beyond our 
limitations. Being equanimous involves being reflective and considerate, recognizing 
our own limitations and constantly seeking to improve as individuals. 


Furthermore, absolute impartiality can be especially harmful when it comes to 
ethical or moral issues. Refusing to take a clear stance against injustice or suffering can 
perpetuate these problems and make us passive accomplices to the evils afflicting 
society. 


On the other hand, we constantly build prisons for ourselves every time we set 
certain goals and objectives, which upon closer examination, often make no sense at all. 


When we tell ourselves that we must have a certain amount of work completed 
by Friday or that we must have a certain number of sales finalized for next week, why 
does it have to be this way? Why do we think and act with such urgency as if a 
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company or project should be fully developed in a year when the reality is that it may 
take 5 or 10? Good things take time to mature. 


We do this without realizing it, automatically, and the worst part is that we stress 
ourselves out tremendously for not meeting these fictions of our own creation. Once 
again, what we should cultivate is an understanding that reality has its own course, that 
it's beyond our absolute control, and that rather, reality shapes itself through us and on 
its own. 


For a long time, the ancient Greeks portrayed a tragic vision of life in art, and 
thus, tragedy, the quintessential theatrical style they developed, invited people to 
transcend the idealized image of the world for a more realistic one that allowed for true 
justice in our lives and prevented us from being led towards pessimism or absolute 
naivety. In a way, tragedy leads us to a vision that dispels the sufferings generated by 
romanticized views of things. 


However, one must be careful here, as there's always this notion that the most 
intelligent have a certain quota of pessimism, and thus it's said they see the world more 
realistically, but being realistic isn't the same as being pessimistic. 


The wise person holds an optimism that translates into greater productivity and 
well-being in practice. Without being naive, as Matthieu Ricard discusses in 
"Happiness: A Guide to Developing Life's Most Important Skill", it's the optimistic 
individuals who tend to solve problems better, have better relationships with others, 
experience greater job and academic satisfaction, among other positive factors (3). 
However, there's often a mistaken belief that an intelligent person is realistic, equating 
realism with the understanding that the world is a disaster and life is futile. In fact, this 
is the opposite extreme, equally unrealistic as naivety. 


Tragedy, as understood by the Greeks, was primarily an artistically balanced 
view of reality because it presents a more complete and complex vision of the human 
condition, showing both the positive and negative aspects of the world. However, too 
much of one thing can be negative. The tragic and pessimistic view of existence often 
focuses excessively on the negative aspects of life, leading to disillusionment and 
resignation. 


AS a necessary counterpoint, we have Romanticism, which offers a perspective 
of inspiration and aspiration, providing a sense of wonder and greatness in the world. 
Romanticism connects us with our highest human potential and urges us to seek 
excellence and personal fulfillment. Through art and imagination, Romanticism invites 
us to create and pursue our projects, stimulating the human spirit and promoting a sense 
of heroism and courage, uplifting the human soul. 


A much more objective, yet pragmatic approach when facing challenging 
projects, and purposes in general, is to explore the useful and positive qualities of 
oneself and the team of which we are a part, if applicable. Often, we simply focus on 
shortcomings and problems, but that's not the whole story. With those virtues in mind, 
we can begin to plan tasks to be carried out, take charge, and get to work. After this 
comes a work of patience and perseverance. 


Despite the reality hitting us, we may continue to persist. This could be the key 
to completing those tasks or the beginning of stubborn obstinacy. The key is to cultivate 
enough wisdom to realize the difference. 
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It's essential, as we previously highlighted, to understand that we form 
attachments to things. Equally important is recognizing that we will continue to form 
attachments in the future. There's a distinction here. 


Naturally, we will find ourselves experiencing intrusive thoughts at some point, 
no matter how advanced we are in meditation. Similarly, we will eventually wish for 
things to be different. Cultivating wisdom and understanding the fundamental difference 
between these two scenarios means not turning non-attachment into another attachment, 
such as telling ourselves, "I can't wish for things to be different", because we fall into 
the same trap. 


When this happens, simply observe the thought itself without delving too deeply 
into it, and let it pass. Let's work towards living more and more from a place of non- 
attachment without fearing that we might still form attachments to certain things. When 
this happens, we'll be prepared to handle the situation. 


Ultimately, what happens when we want to cultivate things like great purposes, a 
family, create prosperity, and nurture nobility of spirit? Are we truly wishing for things 
to be different from what they are? 


Let's look at it this way: we could say that when we're hungry and want to eat, 
we're seeking to change things — to not be hungry. But that's a very simplistic view 
because, deep down, we know we'll be hungry again and will eat again. 


We accept it as something natural, as a normal process of life. That is, we accept 
reality as it is. And that's how we should see everything else. When we cultivate self- 
esteem, pursue great purposes, seek to create prosperity, form a family, set long-term 
goals, etc., it's a natural part of what we do as human beings, as life that expresses itself, 
blooms, and manifests in this way. 


Towards happiness 


All of this ties into our idea of happiness, which is strongly anchored in wanting 
things to be a certain way, neglecting to contemplate life as it truly is. Thus, our vision 
of happiness is profoundly influenced by everything we've highlighted so far. 


We often carry the belief that our happiness lies at the end of our to-do list, in 
the goals we've set, or once our problems are finally resolved. Generally, happiness is 
associated with a pursuit. Happiness doesn't just exist; we need a reason for it to 
emerge, a motive, like a project where we find happiness at the end. 


This is an illusory dualistic view where we divide our life and place a state of 
personal satisfaction in the future and a state of dissatisfaction in the present. We go 
through life blinded to the realization that only this moment exists; this moment is 
everything. Dividing our life into current and ideal states is another projection of the 
conceptual world onto genuine reality, categorizing and thus distorting our vision of 
existence. In truth, future happiness does not exist. 


Suffering often manifests as dissatisfaction, stemming primarily from our desire 
for pleasure and our rejection of change and unpleasantness. But this happens in a world 
of impermanence, leaving us constantly at odds with reality and dissatisfied. 


Pleasure never lasts; the satisfaction from something eventually fades. This is 
the changing reality of existence. So, expecting happiness to come from achieving goals 
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and projects, or from any other condition or reason, is to lose happiness. The moment 
we achieve it, it slips away. 


However, the motivation projects give us is not insignificant; in fact, it's an 
extremely important factor for well-being. But, given the above, we must change our 
relationship with our expectations of happiness without falling into the disillusionment 
of thinking we are doing everything for nothing. 


Detaching from conditions is actually a prerequisite for truly enjoying our 
projects. We enjoy them doubly because we no longer live for the future; life is now, 
and the enjoyment is in what we are doing. 


In this sense, the work with mindfulness, which we highlighted in Chapter 3, 
represents an extremely valuable element. It can propel us towards an appreciation of 
well-being that is intrinsic to the simple fact of existing, of being conscious in each 
moment. 


As Alan Watts develops in "The Way of Zen" (30), we must pierce the universal 
illusion that the good or pleasant can be separated from the bad or painful. This means 
understanding that the pleasant without the unpleasant is like the up without the down. 
In this way, making the pursuit of only one aspect of existence an ideal is like trying to 
get rid of the left by constantly turning to the right, forcing us to spin in circles 
endlessly. 


This does not mean that we cannot cultivate a compassionate life focused on 
well-being and helping others, nor does it imply that we should pursue evil as much as 
good. Rather, it is the realization that "good" does not exist independently of "evil", the 
"pleasant" has no existence disconnected from the "unpleasant". Both exist in reciprocal 
relation; we cannot understand one without the other, just as we cannot understand the 
"self" without others. 


As Watts mentions, in this sense, Zen involves liberating oneself from this 
schema, first by understanding the absurdity of believing that life can be greatly 
improved by constantly selecting the "good" in opposition to everything else. 


We must begin by understanding that life is not a situation where there is 
something to grasp or gain, as if it were something we arrive at from the outside. Thus, 
having success is always failing, in the sense that the more success we have, the greater 
the need to continue being successful. Eating is surviving to be hungry again. 


As this author notes, the illusion of improvement arises in moments of contrast, 
like when one turns from left to right on a hard bed. The position is "better" as long as 
the contrast lasts, but it doesn't take long for the second position to start feeling like the 
first. Then we can get ourselves a more comfortable bed and, for a while, sleep in peace. 


However, the solution to the problem leaves a strange void in our consciousness, 
a void soon filled with the sensation of another intolerable contrast, previously 
unnoticed and as urgent and perplexing as the problem of the hard bed. 


The void arises because the sensation of comfort can only be maintained in 
relation to the sensation of discomfort. Thus, good and evil, the pleasant and the painful, 
are as inseparable and as identical in their difference as the two sides of a coin. It is in 
this sense, based on our conceptual life, that we separate things and divide reality. 
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Modern society, for example, suffers from the desire to always replace suffering 
with well-being. However, suffering is necessary for many things. The key is to 
embrace it when it is most useful and let it go when it is not. 


Moreover, what is our true nature? As we saw in Chapter 3, the only reality is 
the present moment, and our genuine being is a dynamic, vast, and limitless conscious 
experience where everything arises moment by moment, without real control and 
without a central point to which everything is presented. 


A proper contemplation of the present moment, our only reality, shows us that it 
is the same now as it would be if our goals were fulfilled. There are no significant 
differences in the experience. Can you see it? The manifestations of consciousness arise 
and disappear. We can feel in a positive mood both when our goals are met and 
beforehand. Similarly, we can feel distressed now and eventually feel distressed after 
our goals have been met. These fundamental issues do not change. 


Again, only when we introduce thought, the conceptual and logical, do we 
introduce things like comparisons—my real life versus my ideal life, memories of 
unfulfilled goals, etc—and we think that consciousness at the end of a project is and 
will be significantly different from the current one. 


One might say that a certain experience we must achieve is distinct and 
promotes true happiness, but a proper contemplation shows again that these things are 
just ideas or concepts. They are like sandcastles in our minds that have no reality of 
their own. 


In other words, the very notion that our happiness must be tied to certain goals 
and "achievements" is a mental construct. What if all there is, is this moment? In fact, it 
is effectively all there is. In the next chapter, we will see in more detail how the 
importance we place on goals and achievements lacks a solid foundation. 


Almost universally, happiness is tied to the future and especially to things like 
having "success", being wealthy, fame, finding the right partner, and gaining others' 
admiration. Moreover, we often think that the absence of these things is, fundamentally, 
a failure of our person, our abilities, intelligence, attractiveness, etc. But as we 
mentioned before, dissatisfaction is part of our conceptual view of the world, fueled by 
the inherent change in existence itself. When we suffer from not having these things, we 
are largely lost in our thoughts. 


Being present in the moment, contemplating the experience, and living life from 
that standpoint is a radical shift that diminishes the impact of these conceptual 
frameworks. It's one thing to perceive the world and another to truly contemplate it with 
full attention. Happiness isn't about obtaining something but about cultivating the nature 
already present in every moment. 


Consider that we don't seek to become angry, yet we actively seek happiness. 
However, just as we eventually get angry without seeking it when circumstances arise, 
we will experience moments of great well-being even if we don't actively pursue 
them—it simply happens. 


Trying to perpetuate a state of well-being at all times is a naive idea about 
happiness; ultimately, it becomes contradictory to happiness itself. We must experience 
grief, feel fear, get sad, etc., according to the circumstances of the world. 


The point is, how can we maximize a state of well-being, calm, and equanimity 
in as many moments as possible? The key is internal and lies in contemplating our true 
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conscious nature, which allows us to perceive the nature of the world, dissolving 
various mental constructs. 


Thus, happiness is more the result of a way of seeing the world that creates the 
fertile ground for experiencing well-being, calm, and equanimity as much as possible. 


In this way, the problem with seeking things like happiness from a fundamental 
point of view in relation to our conscious experience is that the things we experience 
moment to moment are simply there, arising without our control. In this experiential 
sense, that search is completely futile; we will never find what we are looking for, only 
what naturally arises. 


And so, when reality doesn't meet our expectations regarding our search or 
desire for it to be different, we get frustrated and are not content. In a way, we also live 
with lingering anxiety when, although we are pursuing our goal or objective, it has not 
yet been achieved, which creates a restless experience. 


Sometimes, this can become very harsh for the most demanding individuals 
when thoughts invade us, telling us that we are not working hard enough to achieve 
those purposes. 


In this way, we spend our time looking for reasons to be happy, and the truth is 
that we never find enough. The step toward happiness is understanding that we can 
already find enough reasons, but more importantly, we don't need all those conditions 
we usually impose on ourselves to be happy. 


It's difficult to see this in the work world we are immersed in. We have a deeply 
ingrained conceptual framework that justifies our lives by the work we do. This 
framework seems to validate our existence, and without it, we are quickly labeled as 
lazy, useless, or even dispensable to society. 


But our confusion runs deeper, to the point where personal worth and happiness 
are often tied to the idea of undertaking a project considered valuable, impactful, or 
prestigious. From a purely economic and technological standpoint, it is increasingly 
easy to see—especially now with current technology—that in the past, working 
functionally was necessary to ensure survival, which is the original natural state of 
human beings. 


What do I mean by this? That one's work time necessarily had to be tied to 
something productive for survival. 


However, today we have made significant progress. Our work can simply be 
creating art, writing, organizing workshops and talks on philosophy and science, etc. 
Yes, we might get paid for it, which covers our expenses, but what I am getting at is that 
these activities are not directly related to survival, like producing food, shelter, and 
medicine. Yet, today they hold great relevance because they show us that life can extend 
beyond a purely functional and survival-oriented plane. 


Over time, and thanks to technological advances, we will realize that our lives 
no longer need to be so closely tied to functional labor to be socially justified. At its 
core, it's about respecting and enjoying life unconditionally. This isn't about 
romanticism but about a more compassionate and fair conception of the human 
condition. 


If, as academics, we want to dedicate ourselves to studying classical scholars, 
that is perfectly fine, and the point is not to have an objective beyond that. It's because 
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of this spontaneity of life (the wu wei of Taoism) that great things arise. But the 
moment we study scholars with the aim of creating great things, the natural dynamic 
breaks down, and we are unlikely to achieve anything. 


At the core, we don't truly understand what brings us the most happiness and 
what we end up valuing the most. Ultimately, it's the simplest and most mundane things, 
and the affection of those around us. It may seem far-fetched, but the affection for a pet, 
watching our children learn to ride a bike, or having tea with our partner on a spring 
afternoon ends up meaning more for our happiness than having the most successful 
company or colonizing space. 

A frivolous world is one obsessed with the banality of luxury, brands, fashion, 
designer bags, clothes, and perfumes, the exaggeration of physical beauty, what's "in" or 
"cool", the high-end car, or the latest trendy cellphone. These things don't contribute to 
happiness. As a society, we should reflect on how we can transform these activities and 
dedicate our energies to more fruitful and meaningful projects that help others. 


We might go to study or work abroad in a field we love to enhance and develop 
our careers, only to realize that what brings the most happiness is not the career itself 
but the encounters and relationships with people and the moments we live during that 
journey. 


Our business might fail, we might end up choosing another career, we might lose 
our job, but suddenly, losing a loved one like a pet makes us see that all the importance 
we gave to the first things doesn't bring the same happiness as the love and affection of 
that being. 


We need to clarify whether it is really true that we can be happy and have well- 
being devoid of contributions to society. It's not one thing or the other. 


What do we mean? We won't reach the highest states of reward by going in just 
one direction. We have much to learn in this regard. On the side of contributing to 
society, it doesn't have to be something culturally considered incredible. That thinking 
only feeds the ego, associated with success and status—something negative and 
insatiable. We must first contemplate and cultivate our humanity and decenter 
ourselves, letting go of the conscious ego, to then feel true and lasting satisfaction from 
our contributions. 


This connects with freeing ourselves from the notion of purpose and meaning, 
which we will delve into more deeply in the next chapter. Ultimately, everything will 
cease to be, which diminishes the impact and urgency of the idea that we must 
contribute "greatly" to society or that we are not fulfilling our purpose and are 
essentially wasting time. 


By doing so, we open the door to a healthier and less anxious relationship with 
our goals and projects. In a way, the message is to learn to be happy without success 
and status, so that we can then enjoy our projects in a better way. 


To achieve this, we need to understand the insignificance and impermanence of 
everything around us and of ourselves, to make room for the humility that allows us to 
experience genuine enjoyment. 


Status, success, prestige, the idea of self-importance, or the notion that we will 
leave an infinite mark on society and reality are qualities born out of ignorance. If we 
truly experience the world as it is and see its impermanence, change, and vastness, all 
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these mental constructs crumble. We can work on this through meditation on these 
thoughts. 


Let's think for a moment about the millions of brilliant people in the world, all 
trying to be the next genius of the century in any given field. But that simply won't 
happen, as by definition, there can only be one genius of the century, to use a 
conceptual example. 


And while ambition has driven great creative achievements, it is fundamentally a 
double-edged sword because it propels us with an illusion as its basis. The step to take 
is to build with detachment to allow happiness, above all, in the midst of productive 
work. 


Let's slow down, reduce the frenzy. Is the opposite really worth it? Elon Musk 
talks about going to Mars as his priority and mentions it as one of humanity's 
fundamental priorities (globally colonizing space). But if everything goes well with the 
planet, does it really matter if we do it in the next 50 years or in 200 or more? 


Why this sense of urgency, of living on the edge to achieve often illusory goals 
as quickly as possible? What mental cost are we paying for this? In the next chapter, we 
will explore the various arguments for why this cost in terms of happiness is not worth 
it. Some things warrant more effort than others. We must cultivate the insight to notice 
the difference. 


In the context of contemplative sciences and practices, we are taught that at the 
heart of suffering lies ignorance. The ignorance of not seeing things as they genuinely 
are and being constantly disturbed by countless beliefs, schemes, and concepts about 
how things supposedly are, which turn out to be fictitious. 


There is a parallel here with modern cognitive psychology, which tells us that 
much of the genesis of mental disorders lies in the distorted way we see the world. This 
isn't about making a metaphysical assertion; genuinely seeing the world doesn't mean 
going beyond our perceptions, since we could argue that reality outside our cognition is 
very different. Are there really colors in reality, or are there simply certain wavelengths 
of light? 


Seeing genuine reality in a contemplative context is about observing conscious 
experience as it 1s, prior to conceptual analysis. It's about seeing the thought itself rather 
than delving into its meaning and ramifications. 


It's not hard to see today the situation of many incredibly fortunate people who 
have enough reasons to be happy but invent countless reasons not to be. However, we 
must be cautious with the notion of "we have enough reasons to be happy", as it can 
suggest that happiness is constructed like a recipe and places too much emphasis on 
needing things. 


We should keep in mind that believing we have enough reasons to embrace 
happiness is not incompatible with wanting to satisfy our basic needs. In developed 
nations, the average person doesn't struggle to meet these basic needs, making the path 
to happiness incredibly direct for them, related to this internal shift in our 
consciousness. 


However, for a considerable number of people in nations with high levels of 
poverty, there is a whole set of basic needs for food, security, and health that are not 
being met. Therefore, to what extent is the phrase "we already have enough reasons to 
be happy" true in these contexts? 
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We can look at it this way: fundamentally, the assertion remains true because the 
genuine nature of our being is always present, regardless of circumstances. The point is 
that happiness represents a mode of being, not a state. However, because we equate 
well-being and pleasure with happiness, we create confusion and think that happiness 
disappears as our states of well-being vanish. 


But we can develop a way of being that cultivates equanimity amidst the storm, 
which is not incompatible with wanting to meet our basic needs. In other words, while 
we are on the path to fulfilling our essential needs, we can do so more fully, truly 
appreciating the small improvements we achieve. 


Consider it another way: does a person who has cultivated a contemplative mind 
and a good standard of living stop being happy if they lose almost all their material 
possessions and subsequently live a very modest life? If we think they do, then we are 
chained to the idea that happiness depends on external circumstances, and the reality is 
that we will never be satisfied. There are factors like hedonic adaptation that make it so 
we never find enough reasons to be happy. Where is the real cutoff point? It never 
appears; there is always something more to obtain. 


Moreover, everyone experiences moments when their basic needs are shaken— 
they lose loved ones, lose their job, their physical health takes a hit, etc. But these 
moments do not necessarily strip us of the quality of happiness, which is a way of 
being. In fact, it is thanks to happiness that we can navigate these moments more 
healthily, with greater equanimity and calm. Certain states may change, but the 
fundamental quality of consciousness remains. 


Human well-being in the long term is a combination of different aspects of our 
being, with this mode of being happy at the center. Everything else, including our basic 
needs, integrates into this central sphere, which encompasses our self-realization. At its 
core, self-realization is a kind of self-transcendence, moving beyond ourselves to live 
with detachment. 


There's no doubt that enlightenment, spiritual mastery, and leading an examined 
and contemplative life are not the only paths to self-realization. We can find happiness 
in cultivating various aspects that the world offers, such as our work, meaningful 
relationships with others, and the small pleasures of life. Rather, what we need to 
understand is that we can find enough reasons in our lives to be happy to the point 
where, alone in the middle of a mountain, we can feel connected with others, and amidst 
life's vicissitudes, we can find peace. There is no real urgency in life; we can be fully 
relaxed and still pursue our projects and meet the various demands and challenges they 
bring. 


If one truly contemplates the existence of all those fortunate in their existential 
circumstances, they indeed have what is necessary and sufficient to enjoy happiness, but 
they suffer from mental inventions. 


We must also consider the issue of controlling reality and the compassion 
associated with understanding how things arise or how experience occurs. The things 
we think and desire because we believe they will make us happy are more likely things 
our consciousness receives rather than elements genuinely created by an ego that we can 
control. 


This understanding makes us question to what extent the desires we have are 
truly our own, as opposed to being mere manifestations in consciousness in the form of 
desire. Recognizing this difference liberates us because we realize that we are not agents 
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of our thoughts; they are not ours, nor are they our desires. Instead, we are under their 
influence and control to the extent that we do not recognize the genuine quality of 
consciousness. 


This veil of illusion makes us possessive, fiercely defending our thoughts and 
beliefs as if we had generated them ourselves and they were part of our identity. At the 
same time, we cling to pursuing things we say we like and believe that freedom is this 
pursuit, without realizing that what we like is a manifestation in consciousness that we 
didn't choose. We think our freedom lies in chasing our desires, but we never question if 
those desires we didn't choose are truly worthwhile. 


Meanwhile, thoughts, beliefs, and emotions swing us back and forth, as we 
constantly identify with these manifestations. In a way, we are the person on the swing. 
Lifting the veil means changing our relationship with thoughts and emotions from 
identification to simple observation, recognizing that they arise on their own and that 
our being is as vast as consciousness itself, which gives us greater freedom of action. In 
other words, we are not actually thinking or feeling; thoughts and emotions simply 
manifest. 


We constantly personalize ideas. But people are just vessels that contain them; 
they are never the ideas themselves. However, conflicts between opposing beliefs and 
thoughts often involve people developing resentment and hatred toward each other, 
person to person, for not understanding this aspect. 


Take breathing, for example. It happens naturally without thinking, yet we can 
control it voluntarily. The same occurs with thinking; thoughts arise on their own while 
we can also think about something intentionally. However, if we carefully analyze how 
we think about something or control our breathing or any movement, we don't really 
know how—we just do it. 


Thus, we could say more accurately that there is a quality of cognitive oversight 
of certain behaviors that subordinates automatic processing to one with perhaps more 
options, more outputs, and greater integration with goals and present experience. We 
call this conscious and voluntary control, which is a particular experience of 
consciousness. So, if our arm suddenly moves, we can conclude it is something strange 
that happened spontaneously and involuntarily. But fundamentally, both are processes 
that simply occur naturally, without any knowledge of the how. 


In this sense, we are undeniable victims of the harmful effects of negative 
thoughts, as we ultimately have these kinds of thoughts beyond our control. 


What we need to transcend is the belief that there is a person who genuinely 
thinks these things or others. Rather, there is a mind that processes and generates this 
content, but ultimately, it is not a causal center by itself, independent of everything else, 
thinking in one way or another. 


Understanding this has enormous potential to open us to compassion and the 
absence of hatred, because what people think or say, fundamentally, just happens. It can 
be understood as people receiving these thoughts in their consciousness from a neuronal 
substrate that is beyond our control. Therefore, people are more like victims of the 
thoughts and beliefs that affect them. 


Without delving into the philosophy of the mind, let's briefly consider an 
analogy: we are not the stomach. This organ processes food by itself, without our 
control, and it doesn't define us; it is a part of a whole. Similarly, the brain functions and 
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processes all kinds of stimuli on its own, without requiring an external force to drive its 
mechanisms. 


Consciousness is intimately linked to its substrate, the brain, but they are not 
necessarily the same (a vast topic we won't tackle here). The point is that consciousness 
reveals this self-operating dimension of the brain. Each experience of consciousness is 
something that happens and arises by itself, without external control or, at this point, 
without control from an entity like the "self". 


When we recall something, say a specific word, we don’t know how we do it. 
Yet, eventually, the word emerges in our consciousness, and all we can do is become 
aware of it. We don’t know how we do it because the processes occur by themselves 
without so-called “conscious voluntary control” over them. 


Now, we might wonder what our conscious experience would be like if, instead 
of understanding the brain as the cause of consciousness, and consciousness as an entity 
separate from the brain, we, as conscious beings, were the brain itself. If our conscious 
plane in our heads is what we are fundamentally as brain processes. 


It would likely resemble how we actually perceive and experience things. If I 
were a specific electrochemical brain pattern, I wouldn’t know how it happens, as it is 
governed by its own biophysical and biochemical laws. From my point of view, it 
would seem like a spontaneous event, something received without knowing how it 
occurred. This sounds exactly like the conscious experience we have, for example, 
when we recall a word. 


However, this is not the end of the story, because making such an equivalence 
comes with its own set of problems. The biggest issue is that we equate our identity 
with a multitude of different and separate things, which brings its own logical 
problems—what I call “the problem of the unitary” in relation to our consciousness. 


In my book Proposiciones (29), I develop a thesis on how we can explain these 
aspects and ultimately integrate brain processes with subjective conscious experience. 
The point is that, one way or another, we must begin to understand that consciousness, 
the brain, or any process occurs on its own, governed by its own laws and causal 
structures, without the need for an “external control” or an external agent, the latter 
concept being tied to the common notion of free will held by people. 


Even if we were to say that we are consciousness or the brain, there is no 
external control of the processes based on an “TI”. That “T’, now equated with the brain 
or consciousness itself, simply exists and develops on its own, based on its own laws. 
We simply act and do things for their own sake. We are not a god outside the world 
pulling the strings of our actions and thoughts. We are the experience; the person is the 
experience that simply happens, without ultimate and definitive control. 


This, however, does not mean that free will does not exist; it simply implies that 
we are something that has a given nature, according to which we will act, and we cannot 
transcend it. It is a nature or entity that then exercises will or has the capacity for 
agency, but we must appreciate the difference between one thing and the other. We will 
delve further into these topics in chapter 7 and also when we further develop some ideas 
regarding consciousness in chapter 11. 


These facts do not prevent us from changing, as change is perfectly compatible 
with how things function. We must consider that thoughts and emotions are simply 
manifestations that arise without our control and are not genuinely our being, but rather 
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transient events of consciousness. We need to learn to receive thoughts and emotions 
rather than believe they are generated by an ego bearing our name. Therefore, they are 
not ultimately ours. 


Now, let's take a moment to consider the exercise of imagining that all our goals 
were fulfilled instantly, and we were happy at this moment. What considerations does 
this bring? There is something called hedonic adaptation—we get used to a state of 
affairs we have achieved and inevitably return to the same state of constantly seeking 
other things. 


We spend our time seeking more things to feed our consciousness, desiring 
novelty and new things to satisfy us. However, the key to happiness lies in adjusting our 
perspective to realize that we do not need more, that we already have enough. This 
allows us to engage in new endeavors much more freely and to truly enjoy them. 


Now, another exercise: what if we knew that we were going to die in the next 
five minutes? Would we be dissatisfied for not having done many more things or for not 
being able to fulfill our pending goals and projects? If we think yes, then we are in the 
wrong mindset. 


Let's contemplate this carefully. What does it mean if our answer is affirmative? 
It implies that our present existence, which can always end, never fully embraces 
happiness because it is tied to the future, to goals and projects. Death becomes the 
ultimate failure by always seeking happiness elsewhere. 


We need to make a shift in consciousness and understand that we can already be 
happy and at peace in the moment we find ourselves in life, regardless of our goals. 
This way, we free ourselves from many unnecessary discomforts and sufferings. 


"If only I had this or that", "if only my life were arranged this way or that", "then 
I would be happy". These narratives with us at the center are common and have various 
effects. Often, they drive us to work and undertake projects, but they also often make us 
unhappy for not fulfilling them. 


Let's observe an interesting fact: we create a map of how things should evolve, 
and when they don't, we become depressed, angry, and frustrated without realizing that 
the reason we suffer is an invention. In a way, we are sabotaging ourselves. 


Let's turn the issue around and understand the fundamental point: despite 
reaching a goal, we will still feel dissatisfied, incomplete, or unhappy if we are unhappy 
in our present circumstances. We overlook that it is not the goal that provides lasting 
happiness but a way of being in the world that is independent of personal projects and 
the pursuit of “achievements” and “‘success”’. It's about a way of being in the world that 
attends to direct experience and is aware of the genuine nature of things and how we 
deceive ourselves with concepts. 


Part of our dissatisfaction arises from comparing our current reality with an ideal 
one. This happens because we wrongly value the ideal world, overestimate the 
importance of goals and projects, and believe that absolute happiness comes from them. 
Consequently, we give our desires a false sense of reward. 


These narratives hide a pseudo-happiness because we feel good about the 
prospect of working on things that will take us to a certain point in our lives, but the 
expected reward from them is exaggerated and overestimated. We will feel the same as 
we do now. Goals do not change the true nature of our conscious experience. 
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Eventually, upon reaching the desired goal, we will find ourselves desiring other things 
while what we have achieved loses the initial effect it had on us. 


We might find what we consider to be the love of our lives, only to later lose 
that enchantment and discover the humanity in the other person, full of virtues but also 
plagued with flaws. 


Moreover, as we will see in the next chapter, goals and projects are not as 
important as we tend to think. There is an experience of happiness in common things 
and in the present that transcends eras and personal projects. This is the happiness we 
need to discover—a unique and genuine form of happiness. 


Naturally, we can feel good about the projects and goals we have achieved. But 
this type of well-being is based on a conceptual evaluation of the experience, which, if 
our criteria remain more or less the same, will give us a certain feeling of reward when 
we think about it. However, our criteria may change, which happens quite often, and we 
may no longer consider the goal as important. We might compare ourselves with others 
and think that what we have done is not as good as what others have achieved. In such 
cases, the fulfilled goals will no longer bring us happiness; instead, we might be 
invaded by self-critical thoughts and discomfort. 


Therefore, this happiness based on goals and achievements has very weak 
foundations that often give way over time. 


But there is another type of happiness that is independent of what we are doing 
or our careers. Watching a movie with our family on a rainy Saturday night can be 
happiness, whether we are a child, a teenager, or an adult with work and various 
responsibilities. 


It's not about striving to find a mental state of peace and harmony, as we 
mistakenly seek progress. Rather, it's about understanding how reality already is. You 
don't become happy; you can only be happy. We never truly arrive. As is often said 
these days, it makes sense to give more importance to the plot than to the outcome, 
because life is mostly about the plot. 


Regardless of the context, we can cultivate happiness. Projects, goals, and the 
improvements we can generate in our society are objects of contemplation and 
enjoyment in a happy life, but we are not ultimately happy because of these things; we 
are happy with these things. 


Willpower and discipline seem to be the answers to life's challenges, and many 
consider them the keys to "success". However, willpower is like a muscle. We can get 
excited about exercising it, but after working it too much, it becomes fatigued, and we 
return for a while to our normal state of initiative. 


Ultimately, we must take responsibility for our own happiness and not expect it 
to come from outside. This does not mean neglecting the context of our lives. In other 
words, we should not ignore the cultivation of a happy context. 


As Dan Butler (31) develops, the key lies in raising the baseline level of our 
conditions and context in an organic and collective way so that, under normal 
circumstances, our general well-being levels are higher than they usually are. 


This requires working on the system, that is, changing structures at a collective 
level and not just focusing on individual effort, although individual effort is extremely 
important. We can do this together with experts, organizations, the government, etc., by 
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promoting a range of factors from our eating habits, how we move within cities, our 
closeness to the community, to issues like easy access to good education, healthcare 
coverage, and pensions. This way, we can free ourselves from certain worries and more 
effectively address the needs for self-actualization and self-transcendence. 


However, there is an essential difference between mastery and the way well- 
being is commonly thought of and experienced. Most people heavily base their 
happiness and well-being on context: “If things are going well, I feel good and happy, 
but if things go badly, I am far from happy”. 


This is fundamentally the foundation upon which the well-being of modern 
societies is based—on a favorable external context. But this is far from representing the 
potential for the most genuine and lasting happiness. 


Mastery in this sense involves contemplating that fundamental quality of 
experience that lies beyond specific circumstances and living from that place. So 
regardless of the context, we will have an inner calm and peace that transcends the 
impermanent dynamics of things and allows us to cultivate greater well-being. 


Again, there will come a time when this state of well-being is interrupted, just as 
we may find ourselves becoming attached to something even if we have transcended 
attachment. The key is to appreciate the forest over each individual tree—the general 
state of our being in the face of inevitable exceptions. This is also part of cultivating 
wisdom. 


An interesting aspect is that security seems to be a very important dimension 
correlated with happiness (31). This consideration highlights the importance of 
integrating other factors into our personal lives, where communities in developed 
countries have shifted from pure economic growth concerns to matters related to 
personal fulfillment. 


However, we must not fall into misfortune. While it is true that many people 
prefer security over freedom, the responsibility and consequences of our criteria should 
rest with us, not with others who do not choose to give up their freedom. 


Having a lot of money does not actually provide greater well-being, as research 
confirms. Nevertheless, we often chain ourselves to the path of increasing our material 
wealth while neglecting other aspects of life. 


At the same time, it seems natural to favor having certain life conditions secured, 
such as housing, education, and access to healthcare. This idea of security provides us 
with a subjective sense of greater well-being compared to worrying about obtaining the 
means to secure these necessities. 


In an economic freedom framework, which is undoubtedly desirable to ensure a 
system where individual initiatives can thrive, it does not seem to fulfill the basic well- 
being associated with the security of these factors when they are guaranteed as 
effectively. 


But before drawing sociopolitical conclusions that might bias us, we need to 
understand that there is an optimal state that combines security with our desires for 
freedom, voluntarism, and mutual consent. This optimal state fosters security as long as 
there is privacy. 


Humans have fundamental rights, just like other sentient beings. In the case of 
humans, given our cognitive abilities, these rights take various forms. For instance, the 
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right to property essentially refers to our ability to use spaces and objects for our 
purposes. Mutual consent is integrated into the right to property and extends to all 
dimensions of human existence, although it is not always respected by third parties due 
to various ideological justifications. 


We also have a fundamental right to privacy, another significant right that is 
often violated and not well understood. Privacy is one of the essential tools we have to 
protect and promote our freedom. With privacy integrated with cryptography, for 
example, we have the freedom to conduct transactions and exchange information 
without third-party intervention and coercion. This is exemplified by Bitcoin, the 
decentralized monetary network, where two people can transfer monetary value without 
interference or coercion from potential third parties who might want to censor or 
confiscate their assets. 


While privacy can also be used to commit harmful acts against others, it is 
undeniable that, above all, it goes hand in hand with freedom, and we need to 
understand this point. A private life is a freer life. Consider the stress and harassment 
that celebrities suffer in public; their lack of privacy comes at a high cost. 


Therefore, when governments invade privacy, despite their arguments in favor 
of security, they are fundamentally eroding individual sovereignty and the possibility of 
well-being. These two dimensions—privacy and security—must be in an optimal and 
necessary balance. 


Thus, while it is said that we have rights and obligations, the latter arise mainly 
as an ethical value stemming from our nature, enhanced by our understanding of 
interdependence and mutual prosperity as human beings. In this sense, obligations are 
not external impositions but an exercise of our compassion and altruistic ethics. 


We could argue that a person in need does not have the right to steal from us to 
feed themselves; their need does not grant them the right to coerce others. That may be 
true, but it is also a fundamental value to help them. This is our obligation, not through 
imposition, but as a value that arises from within and extends outward, promoting 
mutual aid and assistance to those most in need. These are fundamental goods for 
enhancing human prosperity. 


Modern societies have abundant resources, and as human beings, we have 
obligations to one another that stem from our interdependent nature. This should not 
conflict with the value of self-determination, meaning having the freedom to direct our 
own lives, making our own choices about our path, even if we may stumble and are not 
perfect along the way. 


The Blue Zones discussed by Dan Buettner have much to teach us in this regard. 
These are communities where people achieve extraordinary longevity while living in 
excellent health until the end of their lives. These groups teach us to lead a more relaxed 
life, with flexible schedules, time dedicated to contemplation and spirituality, 
communion with others, mutual aid, and the enjoyment of nature (32). 


Why, then, do we talk about a path to happiness if it is found in the present 
moment? This relates to the sudden realization of our nature versus the gradual path of 
understanding. In reality, there is no dichotomy. On one hand, it is a path to solidify a 
realization, to live from the perspective that happiness can only exist in the present and 
concrete nature of conscious experience, which is always now. At the same time, this 
mode of being is always present, waiting to be discovered. 
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We will largely discover happiness by setting aside our conscious self and 
merging with the genuine nature of consciousness that we cultivate through meditation. 
It is in this concrete state that goals and projects fade away, and we become one with the 
form and dynamic of the world. Here, we let go of attachment and the desire for things 
to be a certain way. 


This state leads to a way of being that integrates the insights and practice of 
contemplation into daily life. And this way of being is what develops long-term 
happiness. 


By doing this, we release a sea of unnecessary suffering. Letting go of meaning 
and purpose, we start to do things with greater enjoyment and ease, while realizing that 
nature and the simple things available at all times hide this feeling of well-being that we 
call happiness. 


Stoic philosophy, for example, holds an exceptional place in changing the way 
we see the world, similar to Zen Buddhism. The teachings of these philosophies are 
great allies in the experiential approach to wisdom and well-being. In both cases, 
happiness is more a state of tranquility, of inner peace and calm. 


The Stoics spoke of ataraxia, a state of equanimity. In a way, the idea is to 
consider how good it feels to scratch when we have an itch, but even better to not have 
an itch in the first place. 


We can wish for things to be different, but we would be better off letting go of 
the desire. We can wish to be free of pain, but do we really want to eliminate pain itself? 
It is important when necessary for our survival and emotional regulation. 


Naturally, we will feel attachment, or negative thoughts may return, hence the 
importance of cultivating the view of these as mere thoughts and normal events of 
existence, and working on their regulation through contemplation. 


Thus, tranquility and calm end up being much more beneficial and elevated 
states of mind than other exalted states of consciousness. It is in these states that we are 
most lucid, and it is the seat of genuine happiness, contrary to spending our lives 
seeking a future reward in projects and goals that we believe will give us a sense of 
personal worth, where we inevitably become tied to the discomfort of wanting things to 
be a certain way. 


The issue, then, is not about avoiding desire. Naturally, we are going to desire, 
and that's fine—we can enjoy desiring certain things. But there is a fine line. There's 
nothing more pleasurable than feeling the lightness of being free from the need to desire 
and want things and projects. In fact, when we liberate ourselves from desire, we come 
to enjoy our projects better and more fully. 


The key is not to become attached to desire and what is desired, not to be 
conditioned by it. We might feel bad because we find ourselves desiring things and 
think we shouldn't, but that very idea—of not being conditioned—can become a 
condition and attachment itself. We neutralize this by letting go through meditative, 
disinterested contemplation of our experience. 


At the same time, it's important to work on forgetting the conscious self, as 
mentioned in Chapter 3, to become one with the world and let things be, allowing the 
world to express itself through us instead of wanting the world to conform absolutely to 
our image. 
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We believe our lives have a sort of universal transcendence, which gives us a 
false sense of importance and makes us feel we need to do certain things to experience 
happiness. 


Why doesn't our life have such transcendence? In the present moment, in the 
nature of consciousness, the nature of reality is hidden. There is no sense or direction 
there; things may move in a particular way, but that lacks inherent meaning. 


An eternal humanity that will eventually do nothing more than enjoy the small 
things in nature is something we can actually do right now. In this state, we would be 
almost forgotten because, over time, a particular moment or existence starts to lose 
relevance until it fades away due to the emergence of new things. Thus, in the end, 
every moment of humanity is inconsequential. 


Something now might generate something in the future, but then it disappears, 
either through monotony or the disappearance of humanity. This reveals that what 
matters is what is already present in all times of human existence: the enjoyment of 
what nature offers us in this moment. Ultimately, we are just humans playing in the 
universe, nothing more. What greater importance could there be? There is none. 


This is not an arbitrary assertion; it is, in fact, a metaphysical quality of reality. 
Even if we believe in a higher order or creative power, a god or intelligent force, at the 
limit of reality, there is no reason or criterion for things, nothing that grants us superior 
transcendence. 


And how does it feel to experience the liberating understanding of 
insignificance? It's like the world is ending tomorrow. Everything that involves a longer 
time frame loses its importance, adding a sense of no regrets, of everything being fine. 


This can be confusing in a modern society where the preference for immediacy 
is high—people prioritize instant gratification in the present over long-term well-being 
based on the development of enduring qualities shaped by hard work. The real message 
is to free ourselves from the urgency of projects and goals, and then work on long-term 
well-being alongside these things, but now in a carefree manner. 


In a way, the mindset to cultivate is as if all our goals and objectives in life had 
suddenly been achieved, allowing us to remain in that state, contemplating the fountain 
of satisfaction and peace that life now offers us. The reality is that this is our natural 
present state that we can access with a simple click: understanding that goals and 
objectives are insignificant, for ourselves and for anyone, truly, our lives and humanity 
have no greater transcendence. 


This truth is visible, yet hidden. We need to meditate on it. We constantly fall 
into the need to do something worthy, and we can, and it's fine, but we don't ultimately 
need what we do to have the relevance and transcendence we desire, because it really 
has no transcendence. Tying our self-esteem and happiness to this is a source of 
suffering. We can happily rest right now from the pressure of having to do something 
with our lives beyond enjoying the small gifts it offers. 


Life is like a basketball game where each of us is a player on the court. Just like 
in the game, there are moments of excitement, competition, and strategy in life. But if 
we always take things too seriously, as if it were a matter of life and death, we lose the 
ability to fully enjoy life. 


Imagine that every time you play basketball, you constantly worry about 
winning, without paying attention to the process or the enjoyment of the game itself. If 
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you only focus on winning, you're likely to never feel satisfied because there will 
always be something more to achieve. This obsession with winning robs us of the 
ability to appreciate the small victories, the moments of camaraderie with our 
teammates, and the simple pleasure of being on the court. 


Similarly, if we treat life as if our only goal were to achieve overwhelming 
success or cosmic transcendence, we miss out on everyday joys, human connections, 
and the simple yet meaningful moments that make up our existence. Instead of enjoying 
the game of life, we become slaves to our own expectations and ambitions. 


The true beauty of life lies in finding a balance between ambition and 
appreciation. Just like in basketball, it's important to have goals and aspirations, but it's 
also essential to savor each moment, enjoy the process, and find satisfaction in small 
achievements. By adopting this mindset, we free ourselves from the burden of excessive 
expectations and can experience deep gratitude for the opportunities and experiences 
life offers us at every moment. 


We often seek to fill our consciousness with new experiences, always searching 
for what’s new and what will make us better. This is partly because we place our hopes 
for happiness in the future, tied to a condition that must be met, such as completing a 
project, finishing a degree, getting a job, having a stable income, or finding the “ideal” 
partner. 


We tend to go through life unaware that pleasant experiences don't last. Think 
about the effort and all the things we've done in the past to be happier—how much of 
that remains in the present? Where are those intense emotions? Undoubtedly, we are not 
the same; the journey changes us and leaves marks that can be a source of protection 
and contribute to our well-being. We can also cultivate wisdom in that process, but we 
must recognize that little emotional content from our past experiences remains in the 
present, beyond what we can evoke through memory. 


Despite all the positive experiences we've had, in the present moment, we might 
feel distressed, undergoing significant changes in our lives, or experiencing high levels 
of stress. This happens despite all the effort we've put into achieving our goals and 
projects. 


We often go through life unaware of how the system we live in abuses and 
exploits this illusion of personal improvement and future happiness tied to conditions, to 
take advantage of us and sell us things. We cling to the future, and our sense of 
incompleteness sells us things and an illusion of happiness. 


What we truly need is to become friends with who we already are. On a 
fundamental level, things simply happen—we don't have ultimate control over life and 
existence. We need to break free from all the illusions that keep us tied down, such as 
success, prestige, status, physical beauty, etc. We need to relax more and simply enjoy 
this journey that has an end, for everyone and everything. 


We tend to self-criticize, telling ourselves, "If only I had done this or that, I 
would have been truly happy". On a certain level, this is magical thinking. Satisfaction 
disappears because of the very nature of events, the nature of change. 


Thus, one of the fundamental bases of our well-being is the degree to which we 
accept reality as it is. This doesn't mean we stop trying to improve things, but the 
healthiest starting point for this, although it may seem paradoxical, is a radical 
acceptance of how existence is and presents itself to us. 
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Consider the interesting use of our words here, especially "improve". There is an 
improvement of reality in the sense of alleviating people's suffering and helping others, 
but on a fundamental level, reality itself isn't improved—tt just is. 


Imagine that humanity evolves into another kind of entity—how far can this 
evolution go? Is this evolution infinite? At some point, we'll hit a limit. And once that 
limit is reached, all that's left is to be—there's nothing more to improve. So, in reality, 
the idea that we must always "advance" or "improve" is a conceptual illusion that causes 
us to miss out on simply being, on understanding that the world isn't progressing toward 
any particular goal, and neither are we. Humanity could become extinct at any moment, 
and it most likely will. Does it really matter if it's in a year or a million years? When it 
eventually happens, nothing will remain of us or everything we've done in our lives. 


If our lives only have justification or meaning based on what happens in the 
future, we need to understand that once we reach that future, it won't be significant 
either. This is because there will either be another future to reach or because we've hit 
that ultimate limit. 


When we apply this to our day-to-day reality, how many things are we unable to 
enjoy or find meaningful until we've reached a certain goal or point in our lives? 


This understanding helps dissolve many internal conflicts, reduce high 
expectations, regret, and self-criticism. It helps us transcend the notion that we have 
absolute control over things and that reality can only follow a particular course, usually 
in line with our beliefs and ideas. It opens us up to consider other possibilities, 
alternatives to our expectations, and we learn to revalue other things. 


The happiness and self-improvement industries constantly exploit our tendency 
to criticize ourselves and tell ourselves how far we are from our ideal. Unhappiness is 
profitable; happiness is not. Being content with ourselves as we are goes against the 
constant bombardment of perfection and the illusory idea of happiness at the end of the 
next book, the next diet, months at the gym, the next car, the next perfect job, the next 
partner, etc. 


There's nothing wrong with cultivating different aspects of our lives, but we 
must understand that we are already complete. This is the true precondition for authentic 
happiness and a shield against the constant attempts to exploit our self-criticism to sell 
us false expectations. 


We need to stop waiting for a specific moment to be happy. That pleasant 
moment will fade, and difficulties won't disappear. We have to live happiness now. 


The reality is that we are already complete and can be happy, resting in an inner 
peace, before the next thing happens. This is the point. 


We might immediately reject this fact because all our lives we've lived with the 
idea that we have many things to do and that happiness will be found there—in the ideal 
job, in starting a family, in finding meaning in life. If we see that we're facing obstacles 
to this, we suffer. But much of the suffering or discomfort we perceive stems more from 
the idea that we are missing something crucial in life; it resides in the conceptual world, 
in how we evaluate things through thought. 


This doesn't mean that these things don't bring us well-being; they certainly do. 
However, we add a lot of unnecessary suffering by not being able to enjoy them with 
detachment. And detachment arises from our understanding that we are already 
complete, that inner peace is already there; it just needs to be recognized. 
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The effect produced by recognizing the fundamental nature of consciousness is 
literally akin to waking up from a dream. It’s as if everything we thought and believed 
was true, and everything we struggled for, suddenly vanished. We find ourselves in an 
infinite sea, and nothing remains but to develop profound humility. It's a state of 
consciousness that has the power to dissolve some of the deepest-rooted aspects of the 
human being. 


At this depth, we lose our selfish and narcissistic tendencies. We stop seeing 
divisions in the world, no longer cling to positions and ideological conflicts in the same 
way, and gain a sharper perception of what really matters. Ultimately, we are ready to 
live life in a more genuine, beautiful, happy, and peaceful way. 


Once anchored in this perspective, we shouldn't forget to bring harmony to life, 
ensuring that form and function are in exemplary sync, combining the simple with the 
complex, the majestic with the humble. I believe great enjoyment and fulfillment lie in 
our creations here. 


A sense of harmony has had its peaks in human history, such as in ancient 
Egypt, classical Greece, or the Renaissance, but, except for some modern exceptions, it 
has been lost. We can still appreciate it in some musical styles, certain architecture, 
literature, and poetry, among other artistic expressions. If we could foster this and add a 
simpler life based on compassion, benevolence, and mutual help, connected with nature, 
stress-free, and within a community with meaningful connections, we could enhance 
human prosperity. 


But gradually, we have been transforming into irrationally egocentric societies, 
seeking the exaltation of the ego and personal success, becoming increasingly isolated 
in our communities and spending most of our time consuming superfluous things, while 
others make money selling all this banality. 


We rarely stop to consider that we are making our lives revolve around merely 
working and consuming. For years, society has been amassing substantial resources, 
with the potential to live very well without needing to increase the workload as a 
society. Why don't we take full advantage of this to transform our way of life? Why 
don't we help each other as a community in the best possible way? 


The aesthetic life has been disappearing. A natural life, in communion, an 
“Epicurean” life with science and technology, and fundamentally, a developed 
spirituality, valuing time spent on simple yet truly important things. 


We have the potential to cultivate this much brighter path, and we can start 
enjoying it now. 


The slavery of prestige and meaning 
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The river will carry away my name too, Just like the leaves. 


Basho 


Let's take a very brief journey through the universe, in space and time, and for a 
moment, contemplate our place in it. 


If our sun were the size of a coin, the nearest star, Alpha Centauri, would be 
about 560 kilometers away. That's for the closest star! If we scaled down our galaxy to 
this size, it would be about 12 million kilometers in diameter. And our galaxy has 
approximately between 100 billion and 400 billion stars! 


Beyond our galaxy, we have the local group, which spans a total diameter of 
approximately 10 million light-years and consists of at least 80 members, most of which 
are dwarf galaxies. The Andromeda Galaxy is the closest, at 2 million light-years away, 
and along with the Triangulum Galaxy, forms the three largest members of the Local 
Group. The group itself is part of the larger Virgo Supercluster, which appears to be part 
of the Laniakea Supercluster. 


This next level, the Laniakea Supercluster, is a massive conglomerate of galaxies 
that includes the Milky Way and approximately 100,000 other nearby galaxies. It is 
composed of hundreds of clusters like the local group. And this supercluster is just one 
among a vast number of similar ones that make up the observable universe! 


No one knows exactly how big the universe is, but one thing can be calculated 
with good precision: how far we can see. Light travels at a specific speed and the 
universe is approximately 13.7 billion years old. At the same time, space is expanding, 
and this expansion can occur at nearly any speed, even faster than the speed of light, so 
the most distant objects we can see were once much closer to us. 


This means our observational reach extends beyond 13.7 billion light-years. In 
fact, the farthest objects we can see are more than 46 billion light-years away, forming a 
sphere approximately 93 billion light-years in diameter! 


It is estimated that there are around 2 trillion galaxies (2 million million) in the 
observable universe! Of this total, the vast majority, about 90%, even if we traveled at 
the speed of light, we could never reach. We will never be able to reach the vast 
majority of the universe; there is simply too much. 


Specifically, this is due to inflationary expansion. There is a point, a 
cosmological horizon, at which galaxies reach a speed relative to us greater than the 
speed of light. The vast majority of galaxies have already crossed that point. 


As expansion continues, even our local group will become increasingly 
separated, and we will lose access to the galaxies that comprise it. We could colonize 
them before this happens, but then we would have to say goodbye, each confined to our 
own place. 


This alone represents an extremely complex task, which could take millions of 
years to develop. In total, this expansion of humanity would really only represent a tiny 
fraction of the observable universe. 


If we think that the observable universe's diameter of 93 billion light-years is 
massive, let's consider the dimension of time. The universe has already been around for 
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a long time, approximately 13.5 billion years. That's an enormous number of years! But 
nothing compares to the future. 


In an expanding universe, as we approach the limits of time in our reality, the 
longest estimated time for all nucleons (neutrons and protons) in the universe to decay 
is 1x10%200 years. Just think about that number for a few minutes. It's massive and at 
the same time incomprehensible! We can't relate it to anything. 


And that's not all. If we assume that protons do not decay, the estimated time 
until all baryonic matter fuses to form iron stars is 1x10*1500 years. Baryonic matter 
includes protons, neutrons, and all objects composed of them (atomic nuclei), but 
excludes things like electrons and neutrinos, which are actually leptons. 


The collapse of these stars through quantum tunneling into black holes is 
estimated to occur in 10*10%26 years, and the final energy state of the universe is 
estimated to be reached in 10*10%120 years. 


In 10°10%56 years, quantum tunneling could generate new inflationary events, 
creating new Big Bangs. Imagine that this might have happened before our universe. 
Imagine the possibility that it has happened more than once. All this requires its own 
meditation. 


On such a scale, the history from the Big Bang until now is minuscule compared 
to the future development of time, and even more so when considering the history since 
the emergence of humanity or our individual lives in particular. Faced with this 
vastness, are we as significant as we think we are, each of us and humanity as a whole? 


The history of humanity remains no less fascinating. The first modern humans, 
Homo sapiens, appeared in Africa around 300,000 years ago, although the exact 
timeline of their emergence and the expansion of their populations is still a topic of 
research and debate among anthropologists and archaeologists. 


Fossil and genetic evidence suggests that modern humans gradually evolved 
from earlier hominid species, such as Homo erectus and Homo heidelbergensis, and 
began to exhibit more advanced cognitive and behavioral traits, including complex 
language, abstract thinking, and symbolic art. 


Around 50,000 to 70,000 years ago, modern humans began migrating out of 
Africa and spreading across the globe, eventually displacing or interbreeding with other 
hominid populations like the Neanderthals and Denisovans. 


Side note - the information and facts presented above in this introduction to the 
present chapter is publicly available in free open websites like Wikipedia). 


This makes us ponder, doesn’t it? How many life stories have there been over 
thousands of years? Do we remember them? Do we remember the people who lived 
them? 


For the most part, they have been lost forever. What do we think will happen 
thousands of years into the future? Despite technological advances, it’s likely that in 
many thousands of years there will be virtually no information about us and our 
generation. The humans of that future will have forgotten almost all of those billions of 
individual lives that have existed, despite all our efforts to be recognized for status, 
achievements, and productivity. 
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The future is also a temporally vast place. What will remain of us in 100,000 
years? That’s not much time on a cosmic scale. And 100,000 years will pass, once 
we’re dead, in the blink of an eye. 


Death is a topic that has fascinated humanity since time immemorial. Although 
most people do not want to think about their own mortality, it is an inevitable reality 
that we all must face at some point. 


One of the most common questions that arise when reflecting on death is what 
will happen to our legacy after we are gone. Will we be remembered by future 
generations, or will we be quickly forgotten? 


Even for a highly recognized person, we can consider that, despite having left a 
great impact in their time, it’s possible that no memory of them will remain in 100,000 
years. 


This can be attributed to several factors, including the constant change in society 
and collective memory. As time passes, society changes and evolves. People and events 
that were significant in the past may lose their relevance and be forgotten over time. 
Even for famous historical figures, like Alexander the Great or Julius Caesar, we have 
seen how the details of their legacy have faded with time. 


In some cases, only a very specific part of their life or work is remembered. 
Additionally, collective memory is an important factor to consider. As generations 
change and older people pass away, their memories and knowledge die with them. It’s 
possible that even if a well-known person were remembered by a few future 
generations, eventually their name and achievements could be lost to time. 


Of course, this does not mean that such a person didn’t have a significant impact 
in their time. They may have changed lives, influenced important decisions, or even 
saved many people. However, the idea that no memory of them might remain in 
100,000 years is a very realistic possibility. We don’t even know if humanity will still 
exist then, which, for us as human beings, is a long time. 


All of this makes us really question what is most important in our concrete and 
finite lives, and demonstrates the importance of living in the present and making the 
most of each moment. This doesn’t mean succumbing to pure immediate gratification, 
as the best way to spend our time is by engaging in meaningful projects over time. 


So, there is an enormous vastness in space and time, but let us notice how in this 
immensity of the cosmos, all we see is emptiness—not only in terms of empty space, 
but in the sense of billions of corners and worlds in the universe without any life, gas 
and rock bodies that, while they may be fascinating, hold little relevance for human 
values. 


In contrast, on this planet, in this tiny corner of the cosmos, we have a paradise, 
and we are blessed to be living in a place where joy, pleasure, love, beauty, and 
fraternal, filial, spiritual, and romantic connections with others flourish. 


Despite the hardships and difficulties of life, deep down, we should be grateful 
to be living in such a prosperous time and place, and to have the opportunity to enjoy 
the miracle of being alive. And this is both sufficient and the greatest benefit we can 
derive from our existence, as we will see in this chapter. 


We are distracted from this by other values and goals based on the belief that our 
actions in this world can have a significant and enduring impact, almost on a cosmic 
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level, something that lasts through time. But this is an illusion, and it doesn’t mean 
something negative; on the contrary, it is profoundly liberating. Yet, our obsession with 
prestige, success, and achievements is so strong that we fail to see beyond our 
immediate context. 


There is a concept in Buddhism often referred to as “emptiness”. It implies a 
fundamental understanding of the nature of reality and our perception. To some extent, 
it can be conceived as a way of viewing experience, one in which nothing is added to or 
taken away from the raw data of physical and mental events. 


This refers to some of the ideas discussed in Chapter 3 regarding meditation. 
When we meditate, we perceive experience in a state prior to analytical and conceptual 
thought about it. By perceiving in this way, we empty our experiences of content, 
observing the events of the mind and senses without thinking about whether there is 
something behind them. 


This is described as emptiness because the experience is devoid of the 
assumptions we usually add to it to give it meaning, for example, the stories and 
worldviews we create to explain who we are and the world we live in. 


The questions posed by our conceptual world and the stories and visions of 
existence that we create lead us away from the direct experience of how events are 
interconnected. This results in unnecessary suffering, as these stories and viewpoints 
create complex conceptual frameworks centered around an unsatisfied ego. The more 
you get involved in these stories, the more you are distracted from seeing the real cause 
of suffering, such as the labels of “I” and “mine” that converge in the process. 
Remember, thoughts are mental events. 


The inability to delve into emptiness from an epistemological perspective, in the 
process of experience, leads to unnecessary suffering. 


But emptiness can also extend to a metaphysical dimension in connection with 
our perception. The metaphysical aspect in this case is the fact that there are changing 
criteria, contextual realities, regarding how we see things. What we think in one way 
changes with the context; there we also experience emptiness, as reality is, in a sense, 
empty of any predetermined meaning. 


For example, bad news today may be good news tomorrow or in a few years, 
when the context changes. If we look back at our past, what we once considered 
negative may now be seen as a necessary element that led us to something positive. 


Therefore, reality is indeed empty of an immediate and fixed meaning; it is 
neither one thing nor another, but a changing flow. When we think and evaluate things, 
we fail to recognize this fact and fall into the trap of our mental creations, which affect 
our emotional state. 


And connecting this to the vastness of the cosmos and time, there is also an 
existential aspect of emptiness, and we can see it most clearly with the temporal 
dimension. 


Let’s conduct a brief mental experiment. On a scale of one to ten, how important 
would you say your current work tasks are a week from now? You’d probably rate them 
highly. What about in a month? And now, in a year? How about in ten years? And when 
you retire from work? 
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By that time, you probably won’t even remember what those tasks were about. 
It’s likely that the importance you assign to your work tasks diminishes as the time 
range in question increases. 


From our perspective, as time passes, things lose value and relevance. Imagine 
you make an important discovery, for example, in a field like medicine. It would 
probably be considered valuable and very important. But what are the chances that this 
value will last in ten thousand years? And in one hundred thousand? A million? One 
hundred million years? A billion? Billions upon billions? 


The reality is that the longer we stretch time, the less value and meaning our 
actions hold. The things we do now and will do in our lifetime will be a minuscule grain 
of sand in a few hundred or thousand years, and even less in the grand history of the 
universe. In that case, a grain of sand is a very large point of comparison. 


Existentialism, in a way, emphasizes moving beyond ourselves and self- 
transcending, but we cannot truly transcend in a universe overflowing with existential 
emptiness. 


And this is not a bad thing, as it actually saves us mental and physical time 
dedicated, on one hand, to being bound to the demands of having to fulfill a supposedly 
transcendent meaning or purpose, and on the other, to end up chasing things that 
ultimately have no value, such as prestige, status, or social hierarchy. 


In the end, when we analyze it well, we really cannot do everything in the world, 
as the time we have is minuscule. Leading a simple yet fulfilling life, contributing what 
we can, and to the extent possible, without stressing too much about it, in pursuit of a 
completely ephemeral and unreal “more and more”, is fundamentally a good life, and 
probably the best life. 


That simple life, lived without so many supposed honors, is perfectly fine and 
reasonable given the reality of time. 


Ultimately, the next time you find yourself stressed and puzzled by your 
thoughts about something, remember these three points from the concept of emptiness: 
that thoughts are not facts, that reality lacks fixed criteria—since the criteria we have 
are actually fictions of the mind—and that what we think and do does not have 
significant transcendence when extended over time. 


This is a shift in consciousness. We are immersed in the paradigm of doing, 
constantly orienting our lives toward goals, always searching. As is often said in 
English, it’s a “rat race”, a way of life where people are caught in a fierce and 
competitive struggle, usually for wealth or power. 


Why live like this? Why let thoughts govern us? We need to be, to stay with the 
present moment, to stop searching, to let go of the burden of goals a bit more, because 
we are already tired of constantly seeking without stopping. 


The way we have been living in recent decades is reaching a dead end, 
exhausted, overrated, and the main enemy that keeps us from change is our persistent 
beliefs and thoughts about our role as individuals in society. 


In the end, we live on a rock surrounded by hundreds of billions of stars, which 
in turn are surrounded by billions of galaxies. There is no measure of importance for our 
place in the cosmos. With luck, we will live a hundred and few years, in a universe that 
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will remain for an inconceivably large number of years after our death. Our time is 
minuscule in the history of the universe. 


And yet, we have been blessed with an existence in a paradise, which we must 
learn to cultivate and nurture. 


How will we prioritize our life aspirations with this knowledge? What is truly 
important? Let’s explore this web of thoughts in more detail. 


In the previous chapter, some key notions about happiness were conveyed. We 
demonstrated how the idea that happiness lies at the end of our goals and projects is 
misguided. Despite this, there may still be something resonating within you that you’re 
not entirely convinced of, something that we all seek and are often willing to endure 
suffering for, even beyond any idea of happiness. These are the things we all chase: 
prestige, status, creative achievement, beauty, and even a sense of purpose in life. 


We must remember that seeking happiness is to lose it, because the only reality 
is the present moment, and in that moment, things simply arise, ultimately beyond our 
control. Therefore, wanting reality to be different is a losing battle. This does not mean 
we cannot change reality. We can change the world through our life projects by fully 
resting in what is and contemplating change, but without creating false expectations. 


There is a key understanding of the reality of the world that is outlined in this 
brief introduction to the vastness of the cosmos, where we can delve into why we 
should have a relaxed attitude towards our goals and projects, among other things, 
regarding whether they are fulfilled or not and what kind of projects we undertake. 


A key question is: Might achievement be preferable over happiness? Isn’t it 
preferable to be an Isaac Newton and achieve all the things he did, if we were capable, 
even if we knew we would lead a miserable life? Many people would say yes, that 
achievements and personal contributions to the world are beyond ourselves and personal 
happiness, and that the legacy we leave justifies living a life of suffering. However, if 
we analyze this carefully, it is not so. 


The key factor we often fail to consider and internalize adequately relates to the 
vastness of the universe and time. 


We live so immersed in the concerns of daily life that we rarely stop to 
contemplate the nature of existence. What do we find there? A vast reality with 
impermanent circumstances, where, on one hand, each of us is incredibly small in the 
history of the universe and of humanity, and at the same time, nothing seems to be 
permanent. The trace of our brief passage through this world completely disappears in 
the blink of an eye. Even the trace of humanity itself becomes absolutely nothing, a 
blink of an eye in the history of the universe. 


Personally, any achievement we attain, no matter how grand and enduring it is in 
the memory of future generations, will be nothing more than a grain of sand that will be 
swept away into oblivion by the forces of time in an instant. 


In a couple of thousand years, which is absolutely nothing in the history of 
Earth, reality will be very different, regardless of what it may be. We must cultivate this 
understanding and realize that the pursuit of prestige and achievements as an exaltation 
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of the ego is absurd in the face of such magnitude of time, the scale of life, and 
ultimately, the cosmos itself. 


All the great minds of humanity and their achievements are no more than a tiny 
fraction of a drop in a vast temporal and spatial ocean. There will come a point where 
there probably won't even be humanity to be benefited, satisfied, or impressed by such 
achievements. 


We are not indispensable in a historical sense either; someone else will always 
discover what we do, just as every Newton has his Einstein (who proved some of 
Newton’s concepts wrong). Are we really going to anchor our self-esteem and personal 
worth to supposed achievements that are ultimately impermanent? 


Instead, the only life we have is this small fraction of the universe's existence, so 
it is much more relevant to live it happily. 


Again, this does not mean that great projects and goals are not important, but 
they are not more important than happiness when we compare both and consider their 
relationship in light of everything else we have mentioned. 


The essence is that achievements, human developments, and the sense of 
personal importance are highly overrated. A proper perspective opens the door to 
understanding that sacrificing happiness for these things to which we give greater 
significance is a misjudgment that negatively affects the way we use our lifetime. 


But it should also be understood that we cannot separate both aspects and say 
that we can be happy on one hand and have projects on the other. Instead, great projects 
and goals are components to be contemplated within a happy life, where their ultimate 
fulfillment is not necessary for us to be truly happy. 


There are parallels to this in other aspects of our lives. For example, our 
relationships with others are an area where we express our happiness. But more than 
being happy because of a meaningful relationship with someone else, we are happy with 
a meaningful relationship with another person. Happiness is like a prerequisite modality 
for having a healthy relationship. The opposite would be using the other person as a 
way to satisfy a personal deficiency and trying to be happy because of that, which 
actually promotes a whole series of difficulties in our interpersonal relationships. 


Relationships, like work, goals, and projects, are things that we can happily 
contemplate from a place of equanimity and truly enjoy and enhance as experiences. 
Viewed differently, these aspects of our lives enter into synergy and are enhanced 
through contact with a pre-existing happiness, to the point that, in a certain way, we are 
happier cultivating projects and relationships with others, but we are not happy because 
of those things. 


Just as we are happy with, we must then understand that happiness moves from 
the inside out. The various things we do that add flavor to life elevate in their positive 
quality and are enjoyable to the extent that we are already well and in balance. 


But very often, we seek the reverse: a happiness from the outside in, searching 
for happiness in the things we do. We might feel a certain euphoria, but not lasting 
happiness (serenity and long-term enjoyment). This approach to happiness does not 
make the things we do genuinely more enjoyable. 
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Happiness is a quality of being in the world that is attuned to the true nature of 
our consciousness and with a direct understanding of reality, where we can transcend 
unnecessary suffering and acquire a certain lightness for living. 


This forms the foundation for a prolonged reward over time where we can 
integrate various aspects of our existence, such as projects and goals, from a healthier 
perspective. In this way, we can truly enjoy our projects without fearing whether they 
are accomplished or not, and regardless of whether we will become the next Einstein or 
be recognized for some achievement, thus building a lighter life where we can 
genuinely appreciate the things we cultivate and develop. 


As astrophysicist Katie Mack points out, the expansion of the universe is 
accelerating as the force of dark energy gains ground over the collective gravitational 
force of the entire universe. As each object in space moves further away from all others, 
the universe will reach a state of maximum entropy, resulting in a "heat death". As the 
author notes, this is known as the "big freeze". In about 100 billion years from now, the 
universe will have expanded so much that distant galaxies will no longer be visible 
(even with high-power telescopes) from the perspective of an Earth that will itself have 
long ceased to exist. The stars will eventually disappear, and new ones will not form 
(33). 


We can barely begin to imagine the timescales involved in these processes, but 
eventually, these things will happen, and everything we know will disappear. From this 
perspective, centered on the nature of time, not even the lives of our great-grandchildren 
serve as meaningful reference points. Not even a hundred thousand years. Not even a 
million. Everything we believe will continue into the future—just give it enough time 
for its eventual disappearance. That is the future. 


The separation and disappearance of matter as we know it could take a timescale 
that is practically inconceivable to the human mind. Imagine millions and millions of 
times the current history of the universe. After the light of the stars ends, the majority of 
the universe's time will be like this, in darkness. 


Eventually, atoms will separate in what is called the big rip. Or even if 
everything were to reverse and collapse in on itself in a big implosion, there too we 
would find the end of the known universe. 


Do we then understand the insignificance of our selfish ambitions, of our drive 
for status and permanence in the memory of future generations? Consider that the past 
preceding us is genuinely enormous. Just as billions of years have preceded us, billions 
of years will follow our lives and our era. 


Perhaps beginning to perceive ourselves in relation to this magnitude might 
overwhelm us with an existential crisis. What is the purpose and value of our tiny lives 
in this immensity? 


But before falling into the trap, let’s consider how these questions actually 
belong to the conceptual framework, the dream world. In reality, the present moment of 
genuine direct experience is free from this dilemma; nothing needs to have meaning 
under this experience. We don't have to create a problem for ourselves. After 
understanding this, we can focus on what matters: how to make the most of the life we 
have. This means enjoying it in community, with compassion, and upholding values that 
promote this communion and enjoyment. 
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If we truly anchor this knowledge in our conscious experience, we can shift 
towards a unique contemplation of things, where our daily concerns for prestige, status, 
our sense of meaning, and legacy genuinely lose the absolute and fundamental 
importance we usually assign them. 


We need to contemplate that time only has meaning to us because we perceive it, 
but once we are dead, it’s irrelevant, so a million years is like a blink of an eye. Imagine 
how many things will eventually happen that will make the world very different from 
what we experience now. There will be new ice ages, new islands will form in the 
ocean, a massive asteroid will collide with Earth causing immense devastation, a 
supervolcano will erupt, affecting the entire planet, continents will collide and crack, 
forming new oceans, seas, and mountains, and the places and cities we know will cease 
to exist. 


In hundreds of millions of years, complex life on Earth will no longer be 
possible as the sun expands and the Earth's temperature increases, and thus, the oceans 
we love so much when gazing at the horizon from a beach will completely dry up. 


What will have happened to humanity? Perhaps it has already been extinct for a 
long time, and thus, all the smiles, sorrows, arguments, love, wars, conflicts, and hugs 
will be forgotten. Let’s contemplate that image for a few moments, put ourselves in that 
place on Earth millions of years from now, and consider how much wisdom we can gain 
from understanding the insignificance of our conflicts. In the end, what seems so crucial 
and important to us today is less than a grain of sand in this vast universe. 


Perhaps humanity will persist; it’s a possibility, but it will probably be 
something completely different from what it is now, and thus, we might not even 
recognize ourselves. Our identity as human beings will have radically changed. And this 
will not prevent the inevitable: the destruction of the universe itself. Eventually, nothing 
will remain of humanity, of all our conquests and achievements, big and small. 


We believe that the future is what gives our lives meaning. "If there were no 
future, what’s the point of doing what we do?" we think. The fact is that there is no such 
future; this is all there is, the now is all there is. Because the future is ultimately a place 
where none of our desires, projects, and creations will endure. In the future, humanity 
will no longer be there, and there will be no memories of our existence. 


Whether the meaning of our lives and as a species is to go to Mars or beyond the 
solar system, or to create a paradise of prosperity on Earth to live for many years, 
eventually all of that will disappear. There will be no descendants to receive anything 
we create or to remember us. 


In fact, it’s entirely possible for a civilization to become technologically 
advanced and not want to be expansionist, to stay in its habitat, on its planet, and enjoy 
its knowledge in peace with its surroundings, and nothing more. 


This should enlighten us, I believe, about another way to sustain and ground our 
existence, one that doesn’t rely on the future. Surely the best way is to lead and cultivate 
a spiritual life—a life focused mainly on the present, serene, in equanimity, amazed and 
captivated by the beauty of the world, and enjoying the things we can enjoy. And that’s 
all, basically, that is life. 


Therefore, living now and enjoying now, with what we have, takes on the utmost 
importance above all else. It’s that simple, and ultimately, it’s the most important 
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existential aspect of life: to start enjoying the now regardless of the future, because the 
future for us is ultimately empty. 


So, in the face of the vastness of time and space in the universe, we might think 
that our lives aren’t that important. I’ve mentioned the terms "insignificant" and 
"inconsequential", and this might sound negative, but it’s only apparent. Such a 
judgment arises from the conceptual illusion that the importance of life lies in the 
future, or beyond itself, and since everything will eventually cease to be as we know it, 
we think of insignificance as something bad. In fact, it’s just a description of how life 
itself is: it exists as such in the present without looking beyond. That’s what the notion 
that the meaning of life is to live it means—life does not exist for any future goal or 
state. 


So, if we say it’s not important, we fall into the mistake of evaluating life 
beyond itself, falling again into the dream of abstractions. Our lives simply are and are 
lived, regardless of their universal context. 


Now, if we think that prestige is important because it puts us in a transcendent 
place in the history of the universe, we can see that this place is too vast for our 
ambitions. On the other hand, if we enjoy an activity that we are passionate about, and 
we reap its rewards and are at peace with the process, we are living the joy of doing 
something for its own sake, not for something else, like possible prestige. That’s where 
we can cultivate a happy life. 


AS we mentioned in the previous chapter, we already have enough reasons to be 
happy. This doesn’t mean surrendering to a hedonistic lifestyle, living only for the 
moment, and abandoning plans or projects, which naturally involve long-term 
development. Nor does it mean avoiding projects as a species, which may span decades 
or centuries. As we highlighted earlier, goals and projects are elements of contemplation 
and enjoyment in a happy life, although we must also understand the impermanence of 
emotions and pleasurable experiences, which will eventually fade. Happiness lies in a 
mode of being, not in pursuing a particular state. 


This perspective also gives us insight into attachment, insignificance, and the 
impermanence of things. We wish those places we’ve grown so fond of would stay and 
last, but eventually, they will disappear, and obviously, the living beings we care for 
and ourselves will too. 


However, we must remember that what we feel affection for developed at some 
point and there was a period when it didn’t exist. The affection we form in our lives had 
a beginning and a process; there was a time when it didn’t even exist. Becoming 
attached to things contradicts the fact that this affection needed things to change and be 
impermanent; otherwise, neither we, the place, nor the being we love would be here. 
And so it must be, for others to have the chance to form attachments and enjoy in the 
same way. 


So, let’s truly rest from our demands for deadlines and goals, slow down, and 
enjoy the day-to-day, the moments we have, no matter how simple, and be grateful for 
the fact that we are alive, which in itself is a miracle. 
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Recognition 


We all feel the weight of recognition to some extent. We want others to value us 
for various reasons, often for what we are capable of doing. What we are able to create 
involves a process we can contemplate with calm and enjoyment, but genuinely only to 
the extent that it becomes internal, without generating hierarchies, as we will highlight 
in this section. 


Consider the hypothetical idea of producing a masterpiece in painting. We want 
people to appreciate it and recognize us for it. Now, if we contemplate the experience of 
consciousness of the work itself, we actually see that it is the same in one person as in 
another. I don't mean that the content of consciousness or the way one person 
appreciates the work cannot vary, but simply that the fundamental base of 
consciousness is the same in one person as in another. 


This relates to status. Taoism, for example, can teach us that the same life flows 
in one person as in another. It is our conceptual life that establishes hierarchies between 
people, and without diminishing that one may have greater knowledge or wisdom than 
another, at the core, it is the same consciousness flowing through both individuals. At 
that level, status does not exist. 


The idea of respect is often directed from adults to the young, but basing it on 
seniority ultimately enjoys a false hierarchy because everyone has the same life flowing 
within themselves. It is preferable, then, to base the notion of respect on this 
fundamental unity of our consciousness. 


Taking each experience for what it is in terms of consciousness, what 
fundamental difference does it make whether there are a hundred or a million 
experiences? What fundamental difference is there between the contemplation of an 
expert and a non-expert? The consciousness is the same. Therefore, does it really 
change anything about the mastery of the work itself if many "recognize us" versus 
perhaps a few or no one? 


This is even an important aspect to consider in the complex area of population 
ethics, when analyzing issues such as whether the little well-being of a million people is 
better than the great well-being of a thousand. We discussed this partly in Chapter 3 
when we mentioned that we cannot do arithmetic with the well-being or suffering of 
people. 


Ultimately, we can only make these comparisons conceptually; neither case is 
better because the experience of well-being is ultimately internal, private, and confined 
to a single unit of consciousness (essentially "atomic", where different "well-beings" 
cannot be added or subtracted). So, it makes no sense to lean one way or the other 
without considering the factor of change—that little well-being can increase to great 
well-being over time and vice versa. 


Each unit of consciousness is equally valuable in experiential terms. No single 
life is above a thousand, nor are a thousand lives above one. We need to contemplate the 
experience itself. For example, one might think a single life justifies the existence of a 
thousand in terms of its importance to humanity. Conversely, one could argue that each 
of those thousand lives is equally valuable, as the importance of the one does not justify 
sacrificing the well-being of the thousand. 
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We must understand the private nature of the knowledge of achievements 
without falling into solipsism; just recognize that the experience of something can only 
be considered person to person in the end. In this sense, it doesn’t matter if ten, a 
thousand, or millions know about the achievement. Ultimately, only a fraction of the 
universe will ever know about one's creation, so let’s stop giving it so much importance 
and thinking we are so significant. Seeing the bigger picture helps us lead a less selfish, 
more connected, and less stressed life. 


People insist on establishing hierarchies when, in reality, these interpersonal 
hierarchies do not exist. The vastness of time and the universe eliminates them and 
equalizes us. In the realm of ethics, we can indeed afford to wait for things to arise 
without sacrifices and without undermining anyone's well-being. Moreover, the 
interdependent nature of achievement is often misunderstood because, who benefits 
from a socially impactful achievement? People in general—you and me. 


In this way, someone’s achievements live through others; they cannot exist 
without other people. We cannot separate ourselves; no one is the center because if they 
were, the sense of success would be lost. The functionality of a fulfilled goal in this case 
lies in something we are part of and to which everyone contributes. 


At the same time, where is the ego that benefits from all this prestige? The issue 
is not whether selfishness is good or bad, but that our ego cannot be understood without 
our relationships with others. We could even take it a step further and understand that 
there isn’t even an ego to exalt, as we discussed earlier. 


All these concerns about prestige, status, and success make sense only as long as 
we conceive of and cling to that nonexistent entity we call the ego. We rarely practice 
abandoning the ego and communing with reality; if we did, none of these things we 
crave would hold the same meaning. 


We are the world that emerges in our individual reality as a fruit. Deep down, we 
are a product of existence, and everything we do and conceive is ultimately generated 
by existence itself. 


We are not separate entities; our will, ideas, and concepts—everything we do— 
is primarily a product of the interconnected forces of reality, where everything happens 
naturally. 


We fear leaving this world, for example, but in reality, the world, which is what 
we are, continues to exist, and everything we could conceive will continue to be 
generated by reality after our existence. There is no self or ego that dies. Our person, 
which is a relationship, a balance between natural processes, in a way never truly 
leaves, because the existence that engenders us remains and continues to produce the 
same thoughts, beliefs, values, emotions, and experiences, albeit in a slightly different 
form, but ultimately part of ourselves, of the same essence and family of the cosmos. 


We could say that we are someone, without a doubt, and also that this someone 
has certain characteristics and abilities. Of course, we do things and we experience the 
world around us. But the idea that there is a center to all this experience and abilities, 
and that everything is attributable to this center, is profoundly mistaken. 


On one hand, everything arises as an experience in the vast and open field of 
consciousness, where we have no control over the next thought, the next mental image, 
or the next internal experience of emotions; these things simply emerge. Even the 
choice to engage with these manifestations is just another experience that arises without 
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the control of an agent. Additionally, each personal experience and skill we bring to the 
table is, in fact, an interrelation of many things, where a vast number of factors serve as 
points of interconnection with others. 


In the end, nothing is truly ours in this fundamental sense, originating from that 
so-called center or ego, and we realize that the ego is empty and that the experience of it 
rests in a decentered state. 


We might say we are our brains, but these are the result of hundreds of 
thousands of years of evolution, involving millions of factors beyond our control. In this 
context, what ultimately is mine and what belongs to another? This question loses 
meaning. 


It's easy to say, "I achieved my successes", "I accomplished this", without 
realizing that without others along the way, one would have nothing, in addition to the 
fact that what one offers is the result of a multitude of circumstances that transcend us. 
It is more accurate to say that the achievement lives through us rather than us living the 
achievement. That is, the event happens through us as a medium, but it does not 
emanate from a center where we can boast of our status and importance. 


This has its nuances, of course, and we discuss this in chapter 4 in relation to 
freedom, rights, and the organization of society. But here we are talking about another 
dimension, where the important thing to understand is that we are not the center of the 
universe, and it is not certain that people care about what we offer regardless of the 
circumstances. 


A large part of who we are is based on the efforts of others, so it seems senseless 
to suddenly separate ourselves and claim that we only care about our own life or that 
what we have is solely due to our personal effort. From the beginning of our individual 
lives, there is a relationship, a communion of people and circumstances. At our core, we 
are a fabric of events rather than separate and concrete entities. 


If this perspective doesn't convince you, consider that a hundred million people 
perceiving our work is fundamentally the same as one person perceiving it, because all 
of this is an experience confined to this planet. The rest of the universe doesn't know 
what's happening. On this scale, for humanity to know something is almost like no one 
knowing it. Almost certainly, we will all be forgotten eventually. 


In the realm of prestige, we often want to get ahead of others. For example, we 
want to publish something important or create something before someone else does. The 
reality is that someone could have done it before us, maybe by luck it hasn’t happened 
yet, but our doing it doesn’t grant us more power or prestige. If we didn’t exist, 
someone else would eventually do it; we are not that unique. There would have been 
another Einstein if he had never existed. 


What happens if we base our self-esteem and happiness on these false 
hierarchies and the supposed permanence of our memory? We must understand the 
fleeting nature of our temporal existence and even the far future. Imagine we survive as 
a species for a long time and our achievements are remembered fifty thousand years into 
the future. That time is utterly ephemeral on the scale of the universe. And if at that 
point no one remembers us or our descendants no longer exist, our memory of 
achievements and prestige will have vanished in the blink of an eye, as naturally will 
happen. 
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Another problem is confusing creations and discoveries as contributions to 
society when they actually serve to feed the ego. It's also important to understand that 
there are things we don't necessarily need to know in order to lead fulfilling lives. 


Consider something like the mystery of consciousness, the final frontier of 
neuroscience that seeks to unravel how our subjective internal experience arises from 
brain activity. Undoubtedly, there is great value in solving this mystery, but for whom? 
Generally, the motivation may lie more in the ego, prestige, and pride of the author 
proposing the revolutionary and innovative work that brings us closer to the answer. 
This is not to be reductionist, as the knowledge gained about consciousness could lead 
to applications in medicine or artificial intelligence. However, in many cases, it doesn't 
seem like an urgent answer is necessary for us to continue our lives individually and as 
a society and to be happy. Not knowing doesn’t significantly change the dynamics and 
development of things, and the same can be said for many other matters. 


Just as not knowing how the brain works doesn't alter the fact that our brain 
functions and generates thoughts on its own, some of the things we long to know are 
often just objects to feed our ego. We want to discover something, write a popular song, 
paint a majestic picture. To what extent do we do these things for enjoyment, or do we 
impose them on ourselves to gain prestige? In the latter case, dissatisfaction begins to 
trap us for not having "success", for not meeting our expectations of "achievement". 
Doing things selflessly and understanding that ultimately they don't have the 
transcendence we attribute to them is far more beneficial for cultivating well-being. Do 
we really believe that Rome, the eternal city, will be there forever? 


We generally have a great confusion about what hierarchies and status mean in 
relation to what we call self-esteem. Broadly speaking, this concept is considered the 
perceptual evaluation of ourselves. Carl Rogers, for example, believed that many 
people's problems stemmed from self-contempt and personal devaluation, where the 
person considers themselves unworthy of love. But is achievement and status an 
appropriate way to esteem ourselves positively? 


The reality is that the human capacity to compare ourselves to others is a double- 
edged sword. While we may exalt ourselves over our "success" and personal 
achievements, this same evaluative capacity doesn’t waste time and often shifts to those 
we see as above us. So, while we might achieve something and feel good about 
ourselves, we quickly devalue ourselves when we find someone who seems to be doing 
even better in life. 


Even without looking at others, we construct a world of how we should be and 
easily end up undervaluing ourselves for not achieving more or doing things more 
perfectly. This reflects the typical hardworking Western mentality—the life of the self- 
sacrificer, the one who wakes up early to work, study, and get ahead on their own. This 
is often glorified; such a person is seen as dignified and full of virtues. While there are 
qualities to be admired here, equating this with a sense of superiority is misguided, and it 
doesn't necessarily contribute to genuine self-esteem or happiness. Is a person a better 
human being for producing more material goods, for example? 


Material possessions are one of many things people use to establish false 
hierarchies related to self-esteem. There are also things considered noble and respectable, 
like hard work, both in employment and academics. Then there's popularity, physical 
beauty, knowledge compared to what others supposedly don't know, and many other 
aspects. All these are used to differentiate ourselves hierarchically. 
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It's astonishing how often the confusion between form and function, as mentioned 
in this work, is exploited by the media, where a material product is associated with higher 
status and personal worth. This has led to a world focused on the style one should adopt 
at a higher level of the hierarchy—how one should walk, what attitudes to have, facial 
and body expressions, etc. 


Increasingly, chivalry, instead of promoting certain values, becomes something 
that denotes status or has a connotation of superiority. There are even people who use 
their profession in this way, claiming it is more significant because it involves creation, 
originality, scientific and technical achievements, while in other professions, they say, 
one only repeats or replicates what others have discovered. 


When you analyze objective experience, the quality of consciousness, and 
consider the temporality and spatiality of reality, the truth is that creating, being an 
inventor, or a producer of goods or technology has no greater sense of superiority than 
other activities like teaching, being a doctor, or farming. In Zen tradition, this is greatly 
emphasized through the contemplation of the simple beauty of the most mundane objects 
and the fully conscious dedication given to everyday tasks, where an unprecedented 
lightness and tranquility are discovered. 


Truly healthy self-esteem is highly personal and subjective, refusing to compare 
oneself to others, thus not relying on hierarchy. As we've highlighted, using hierarchies 
as a basis for self-esteem is entirely useless; on the contrary, it lays the foundation for 
undervaluing ourselves. Therefore, the important thing is to cultivate skills ultimately for 
the satisfaction it brings. 


The hierarchy of skill is not an end in itself; it’s not about living life to feel superior 
to others or doing something for some supposed intrinsic superiority. Self-esteem is about 
cultivating skills for the intrinsic reward they bring, even more so if they benefit others, 
regardless of the place one holds or reaches in a socially constructed hierarchy, making it 
independent of status. 


Being a creative genius, an entrepreneur, a producer of technology, or various 
goods and services does not make someone a better person. Contributing to society is also 
not a true measure of self-esteem if it’s based on one’s place in the hierarchy, as this 
inevitably places us on a scale of societal contribution, which also brings its own 
problems. Nowadays, there’s a trend of viewing being a technological innovator—the 
next Elon Musk or Steve Jobs, for example—as a sign of status, but this doesn't escape 
the main issue of considering self-esteem as hierarchical. 


What can genuinely enhance our self-esteem is the complexity, effort, and 
overcoming of challenges in what we do, especially if we find that state of flow where 
we surpass these limitations and engage deeply in the task and creation. This is where we 
truly cultivate self-esteem—through what we can do, which is complex and differs from 
what others do (serving only as a measure of originality, not hierarchical comparison), 
and is associated with high long-term rewards, representing our highest possibilities in 
life. 


In this sense, self-esteem provides the framework to do things that contribute to 
our happiness, beyond developing a mode of being through contemplation, though it 
could be said that this latter aspect is encompassed by self-esteem. 


As I develop in my book Proposiciones (29), self-esteem, under this definition, 
represents the aspiration and path toward our highest possibilities. As such, it should also 
be one of the ultimate criteria by which we judge ethical actions, as these encompass how 
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we treat others and whether we allow or inhibit their potential for growth (which informs 
the notion of freedom at the sociopolitical level). 


Why, then, is hierarchy a problem and why should it not be tied to self-esteem? 
Beyond what we’ve already discussed regarding the nature of our existence in relation to 
the universe, if one bases their self-esteem on hierarchy, it’s highly unlikely that one will 
be at the top. In the realm of creativity, for instance, only the greatest creative geniuses 
in history occupy the highest ranks. It’s improbable that one will reach such a place, so 
there will always be someone better on the scale. Conversely, there will always be those 
with lesser abilities below, cultivating a fertile ground for inevitable moral inequity where 
feelings of contempt and devaluation toward others flourish. 


Moreover, as highlighted earlier, someone else is likely to eventually carry out the 
work one has conceived, as inevitably someone would have developed Einstein’s theories 
if he hadn’t. This diminishes individual importance in the hierarchy and returns the social, 
species-wide sense to our creations, where they ultimately belong. Here, we can invoke 
the famous phrase “standing on the shoulders of giants”, understanding that human 
productions are genuinely a collective, interdependent effort without undervaluing 
individual contributions. 


Lastly, what one does or creates is neither permanent nor completely certain; 
eventually, someone will discover that one’s theory is incorrect or, at best, incomplete or 
imprecise. Much of the knowledge we generate is replaced by more accurate 
understandings, and someone’s inventions are eventually superseded by better ones or 
become obsolete. In this sense, we must understand that contributions to society are not 
permanent. People often feel bad when another creation surpasses theirs on various levels; 
this only reveals our attachment to hierarchies that feed our pseudo self-esteem. 


Hierarchies come into play in the dynamics of envy. We envy the "successful", 
which generates frustration, self-doubt, and personal dissatisfaction. The important 
thing to understand is that there really is no such thing as "success" when contemplating 
the infinity and impermanence of the entities in the universe. Seeking success to 
eliminate envy only fuels the problematic fire that the world of hierarchies represents. In 
other words, hoping to find happiness in personal achievements and legacy is an effort 
that doesn't yield its promised rewards. 


As we mentioned earlier, we all have the power to start anew, to have a 
beginner's mind, and thus, to let go of our obsession with success and status. Instead, we 
can choose to enjoy every moment of this life, living in personal enjoyment and 
happiness rather than the deceptive allure of achievements and status. This is a 
quintessentially meditative attitude. 


Freeing ourselves from purpose 


As humans, we have long been deeply concerned with finding meaning in life in 
general and in our own lives in particular. However, if we consider the direct and 
experiential nature of our lives, which is the conscious experience of the present 
moment, this quality of experience and what is experienced do not necessarily need to 
mean anything—and in fact, they do not. It is only in the realm of thought, where we 
get lost and forget that we are thinking, where our ideas are tinged with doubts and 
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wotries, judgments, and prejudices, that the concern about the meaning of life becomes 
relevant. 


In the real world of direct experience, in the contemplation of the nature of 
consciousness and its genuine quality, the question of life's purpose and meaning 
dissolves; that is, life has no meaning or purpose beyond itself. There is no sense or 
meaning in the direct experience of existence; there, we only find the experience that 
manifests. Meaning belongs more to the conceptual matrix, to the world of thought, 
where we try to conceive that what we experience has a reason beyond itself. 


Don't get me wrong; life can have order and transcendent meaning, a reason 
why, but this is different from believing that life has a sense that it must go somewhere 
beyond itself, where every event has a future reason within a cosmic plan. 


At a certain level, the pressing search for meaning or significance in things is a 
matter of how we contextualize the world and events. Without delving into the truth or 
falsehood of our thoughts, there are undoubtedly better perspectives than others in this 
process. Some ways of thinking about existence, our life, and purpose favor human 
well-being. Many philosophies provide conceptual, linguistic, and rational tools that 
propel us in positive directions. However, at their core, they remain the same substance 
of our sorrows. 


With conceptual tools, we can seek meaning in things. Some stories we create 
are very colorful, others simpler, some optimistic, others darker. But in essence, these 
meanings are simply a matter of finding (or in many cases, inventing) a better story that 
we believe will lead us to greater well-being. 


These narratives place things in a certain context—our suffering, happiness, and 
the events that mark our lives—often allowing us to accept them. It is very difficult to 
contemplate a tragic event without any meaning, which is why our impulse to find 
meaning in things often becomes urgent. 


But this approach is very different from the work of attention in the 
contemplative life. The search for meaning usually transforms into another facet of the 
world of appearances, where we try to classify reality, but reality cannot be classified; it 
is neither one thing nor another. 


In meditative practice and the cultivation of enlightenment, consciousness is 
truly free in the present, resting in the recognition of its natural state, free from 
attachments, free from conceptual illusions, and thus, the question of meaning loses 
significance. There is no meaning in the world of being, in the mode of direct 
knowledge. 


Throughout this work, we have seen the problems generated by identifying with 
thoughts and confusing them with genuine reality. In this case, the question of the 
meaning of life belongs to the simulated world we have constructed, and thus, its 
foundation lies in cognition rather than reality itself. When contemplating direct 
experience, there is no possible meaning to discover—simply what manifests, of which 
nothing can be said. 


While it is beneficial to avoid being deceived by the mind's conceptual 
constructions, this doesn't mean we can't integrate a divine and transcendent vision of a 
higher meaning that is genuinely true. In this sense, death and loss need not lack 
meaning; they are simply parts of a higher order of things. 
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Embracing a nuanced and holistic approach to our understanding of reality 
reveals a profound reconciliation between seemingly opposing viewpoints. While the 
pursuit of clear, unclouded perception, free from the whims of the mind, is undoubtedly 
commendable, it need not exclude the integration of a divine and transcendent 
perspective that unveils a deep tapestry of higher truths. 


In fact, the notion that death and loss are meaningless when viewed through the 
lens of unaltered perception could lead us to reevaluate this stance. Instead of relegating 
them to the realm of insignificance, we can elevate these inevitable facets of human 
existence to the category of purposeful components within a larger cosmic design. The 
fragility and ephemeral nature of life can, in this light, become meticulously woven 
threads in the fabric of a larger, more complex pattern. 


The apparent paradox between these divergent viewpoints can be harmonized by 
recognizing their complementary roles in navigating the vast expanse of existence. The 
divine-transcendent perspective, with its emphasis on a higher purpose and cosmic 
order, can enrich our journey. It grants us the ability to perceive our individual lives as 
integral threads within the grand tapestry of creation, fostering a connection to 
something greater than ourselves. 


In this sense, we might say that life has meaning, suggesting that it is probably 
not the random result of purely natural and arbitrary causes. Rather, we are here to 
experience the world because there is an ordained order orchestrated by a being beyond 
our current comprehension. 


Note that this does not mean life must fulfill an objective or move towards a 
specific point in the future to have meaning. Instead, the given order exists so that life 
can be an end in itself, where in the present it can already find its fullness and ultimate 
meaning: the ability to enjoy it in all its splendor. 


On the other hand, the inherent wisdom of Buddhist philosophy offers 
invaluable tools for navigating the labyrinthine corridors of impermanence and 
perpetual change. By recognizing the transitory nature of all phenomena, we equip 
ourselves with the ability to flow gracefully with the relentless tides of existence. The 
detachment advocated by this perspective prevents us from falling into the traps of 
attachment, thus alleviating the suffering that comes with a firm grip on the ephemeral. 


Central to this harmonization is the recognition that meaning should not be clung 
to with unyielding tenacity, as this could obscure the unembellished truth of reality. The 
pursuit of higher meaning should not transform into a distorted lens that warps our 
perception of the world. Moreover, we must skillfully avoid the trap of attachment; 
when we tie ourselves to fleeting concepts, we inadvertently invite suffering into our 
lives. 


In essence, the convergence of these seemingly disparate viewpoints reveals a 
map for a more enlightened existence. We can approach life with the serenity of a 
Buddhist adept, navigating the unpredictable currents with calm, while simultaneously 
basking in the luminosity of a divine-transcendent perspective that grants us a place in 
the grand tapestry of creation. In this intricate dance between clarity and cosmic 
connection, we discover a richer and more harmonious relationship with the ever- 
evolving fabric of reality. 


Let us remember that, in the conceptual world, in the matrix we have 
constructed, things like status, prestige, and achievement are associated with happiness, 
but our well-being does not have to depend on them at all. 
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In the conceptual world, these things also gain importance by association. But 
when we rest in direct experience, without building sandcastles, all of this loses its 
meaning. We become liberated and attain an unprecedented lightness and well-being, 
far superior to those fictions. 


This is why we must keep this conceptual approach to understanding things in 
check and resist the urge to find meaning in everything. Cultivating self-esteem— 
engaging in projects and careers where we can express our abilities and learn—makes 
us happier. We can consciously contemplate these things from that state of lightness and 
well-being found on another level, as these projects are not, in themselves, "happiness" 
or the most enduring well-being. The greatest rewards come when we pursue goals from 
a place of freedom from their achievement and "success", cultivating self-esteem 
without ego and without attachments. This more genuine self-esteem lies outside 
hierarchies and status, resting in carefree enjoyment. 


The notion of the "successful" has become an invention to keep the cultural 
wheel of purpose turning, giving us a sense and a reason to get up and keep going. As a 
motivator, it has undoubtedly been very powerful, but it rests on a dark and disturbing 
foundation for our genuine well-being. Much of people's lives revolve around this. We 
struggle daily to make ourselves important—a struggle that always ends in frustration 
because the world continuously shows us how small we are. By letting go of this 
imperative attachment, we open the door to a more real and lasting happiness. 


Attributing meaning to past and future events and establishing a context from 
which we evaluate successes and failures, or repurpose something to give it a new twist, 
is a psychological rather than a metaphysical issue. When we pay due attention to our 
conscious experience, questions of meaning and sense lose the weight and importance 
we assign to them. There is no inherent meaning in the true nature of our being in 
communion with conscious experience. And this is extremely liberating. 


Let us remember the notion of emptiness mentioned earlier: in reality, things 
lack inherent meaning until we relate them to something else, and that meaning always 
changes according to context. Something considered bad in the past can later be seen as 
good. Clinging to a particular meaning can distort a more objective view of things. 
There may be a higher order regarding the why of a certain event, but we might not 
necessarily grasp it. Understanding it doesn't necessarily benefit us beyond allowing it 
to be and simply acknowledging this truth of the world, as overthinking can lead to 
rumination and suffering. 


For instance, when people obsess over the reasons for evil in the world, it often 
conflicts with the belief in a benevolent god, leading to a loss of faith and, frequently, to 
nihilism and psychological distress. 


We can choose to rest in our true nature, in the non-dual experience of our 
consciousness, and live our lives with equanimity, enjoying each moment regardless of 
our projects. If we think we came to this world to accomplish a certain thing, not being 
tied to the sense of life means not letting it consume us or cause unnecessary suffering. 
We should not feel bad for not working hard enough towards it or push ourselves ever 
harder, in contrast to a stress-free enjoyment of the experience. 


In the intricate tapestry of human beliefs and perceptions, a thread weaves a 
narrative of profound significance: the belief in a higher power, a guiding force that 
gives purpose to our existence. For many, this belief is like a luminous compass that 
directs them toward a path imbued with meaning and intention. It is the cornerstone 
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upon which the structure of their lives is built, a deep connection to a divine presence 
perceived as having bestowed upon them a unique purpose. 


From this perspective, the conviction of being entrusted with a specific purpose 
becomes a driving force, an impetus that fuels one's actions and shapes their decisions. 
It is as if the very fabric of reality is interwoven with this belief, and straying from this 
sacred path feels like a betrayal, a failure to honor the trust placed in them by this divine 
entity. This engenders a profound discomfort, an unease that arises from the dissonance 
between the idealized purpose and the choices one makes. 


However, even within the luminous framework of such belief, there exists a 
dichotomy, a split that arises from the realm of human cognition. The realization 
emerges that this narrative, constructed from an amalgam of concepts and ideas, may 
not inherently reflect the true essence of existence. It is a contemplation that shakes the 
very foundations of one's beliefs, urging them to look beyond the artifice of these 
conceptual constructs. 


In this domain of existential inquiry, the concept of the previously mentioned 
void emerges, an exploration of the vast expanse that exists beyond the structured 
confines of belief systems. The void is not a desolate wasteland; rather, it is an 
uncharted territory where direct experience transcends the realm of concepts. It calls 
individuals to step away from the shadows cast by abstract notions and to fully immerse 
themselves in the present moment, in the unfiltered essence of existence. 


Here, in the embrace of the void, lies an opportunity for a profound shift in 
perspective. It is an invitation to unravel from the narratives and dogmas that have 
shaped their understanding of purpose and meaning. Instead, it heralds a call to engage 
with life from a place of unfiltered awareness, a place where direct experience becomes 
the canvas upon which human fulfillment is painted. 


This is not a rejection of faith or belief, but rather an expansion, an invitation to 
enrich the spiritual journey by harmonizing the conceptual with the experiential. It is a 
dance between the ethereal and the tangible, a delicate balance that allows the tapestry 
of belief to be woven with threads of direct encounter. In this dance, one discovers that 
meaning is not merely an abstract notion, always fixed and granted from above, but an 
ever-changing symphony that emerges from the interplay of life's myriad experiences. It 
is something we can never fully capture; it is part of life's mystery. 


Ultimately, the importance lies in cultivating a connection that bridges the gap 
between belief and experience. This endeavor requires courage, curiosity, and a 
willingness to explore uncharted territories. By embracing the void and diving into the 
direct experience of life, one can transcend the limitations of concepts and access a 
source of renewed authenticity. 


To think that happiness requires a sense of meaning presents two issues. On one 
hand, it's merely a thought about what happiness entails, but not necessarily a tangible 
reality. On the other, it leads to a dualistic mode of being, always expecting something 
more, because meaning implies a process over time where the present is tied to my real 
world and the future to my ideal world. However, there is a kind of happiness that 
enters our being in an incredible way, based on the understanding of the insignificance 
of our activities and the fullness of the present moment, where everything that 
genuinely exists is already present. 


Again, in some sense, we confuse what we think happiness is with the actual 
experience of it. There is nothing we need to do in existence beyond living it, nothing to 
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add to the experience. When we understand this, we live a fuller happiness. This does 
not mean that we stop doing things or cultivating projects; it means that even while 
doing them, we can free ourselves from them to live more fully, without being tied to 
the notion that our well-being and worth depend on a sense of meaning. 


Let's note how certain projects and jobs please us and provide greater well-being 
compared to others, depending on our personal interests. This is where the true practical 
importance lies in understanding where we put our efforts, more than in the meaning 
itself. It’s also important to know why it’s worth living our lives, as this will determine 
our priorities. This is a question that perhaps has more relevance and practicality than 
merely searching for a meaning to life. 


One of the problems that disciplines like psychology or existential philosophy 
can encounter is this dynamic where a person, in the quest for meaning, may become 
too anchored in a dualistic and eventually frustrating view of reality (whether or not 
they are living with meaning). While many existentialists emphasize the importance of 
appreciating the journey rather than the destination (the process of work more than the 
goals achieved), they may not always be sufficiently aware and cautious of this 
fundamental issue that humanity faces in the search for meaning. 


On another level, as mentioned earlier, if we were to die next week, would it 
really be worth being anxious and worried about fulfilling certain things? This question 
about meaning also touches on this point. Here, we emphasize again and again the 
attitude of relaxing in life, letting go of deadlines, submissions, achievements, and 
goals, to revive and enhance the tranquility of having nothing to fulfill. This way, we 
can finally take a vacation from our projects and goals and live from that state. Because 
living for deadlines, for goals, for work, that too is a kind of death, where we can’t 
enjoy things until next week or next month or a year or ten or forty years from now, or 
ever. 


Ultimately, neither our passage nor that of humanity will mean anything. From 
this perspective, happiness is rather about living calmly and with equanimity to fully 
enjoy the cultivation of self-esteem—what we can do with our lives. 


There is a unique feeling and experience associated with the truly liberating 
nature of resting from purpose, of not being tied to it or worried about not fulfilling this 
general sense of life. Let's practice this; it’s truly liberating. 


As we discussed before, we must anchor in our consciousness the appreciation 
of the total impermanence of things. In this way, we should not make the purpose or 
meaning of life an element that enslaves us. 


It’s likely that the universe itself will eventually disappear and change radically, 
and everything within it, everything we do—whether intellectual, artistic, or 
entrepreneurial—will cease to exist at some point. Even the impact we have on our 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and beyond is also completely fleeting; they too 
will disappear. 


Alan Watts mentioned that “the meaning of life is simply to be alive. It is so 
plain and so obvious and so simple. And yet, everybody rushes around in a great panic 
as if it were necessary to achieve something beyond themselves” (you can discover 
more about his talks at: www.alanwatts.org). 


We must understand that in a universe of constant change, even going beyond 
ourselves eventually loses its significance. Therefore, life and the value of living it must 
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be centered on the present and on life itself, and the things we do are truly worthwhile 
only insofar as they contribute to the enjoyment of the present moment and to living life 
to its fullest. 


When we travel to other parts of the world, play sports, listen to music, or 
simply go for a bike ride, the purpose of these activities isn’t precisely to reach a 
destination immediately. If we connect the starting point with the end, we’re in the same 
place, and the activity itself loses meaning. We don’t go for a bike ride because we want 
to reach a specific point, though we might get there in the process; we go for a bike ride 
because we enjoy every moment of the ride. The same goes for listening to music—if 
the point were to get to the end, we’d simply play the last note, and then there wouldn’t 
be any music! Everything would lose its meaning. Watts concludes that the value of 
what we do lies within the activity itself, in the spontaneous occurrence of things and 
their enjoyment—that is what’s significant. 


This is a profound shift in perspective, and it takes time to cultivate because we 
are so accustomed to living for the future, to thinking that the meaning of our lives and 
what we do lies only in the future, in the conclusion of processes, in the result. This 
mindset diminishes the value of the present, disintegrating the only genuine reality and 
giving a more authentic tone to existence. 


The essence of not being tied to purpose is largely about being truly in the 
present, not in the future (which is a psychological concept), so we don’t miss out on 
life by thinking it starts later. This doesn’t mean we shouldn’t change or do things. 
There are certain subtleties to consider: we can say that we are fulfilling our life’s 
purpose when we live doing what we love and consider meaningful, which transcends 
us and is worthwhile. However, we often suffer when we feel that this purpose isn’t 
going well, or when we’re not necessarily fulfilling it. 


One might argue, “Of course it makes sense to suffer!”, because it drives us 
toward that purpose. But caught up in this narrative, we fail to see the main point of the 
change: the things we pursue are going to disappear, and we ultimately don’t need that 
sense of purpose to be complete and happy. 


As Watts mentions (30) in “The Way of Zen”, measuring value and success 
based on time, and persistently seeking assurances of a promising future, makes it 
impossible to live freely in the present and in that future when it arrives. Simply put, if 
there is never anything other than the present, and if we cannot live in it, we cannot live 
anywhere. The author emphasizes that Zen embodies a philosophy where the place one 
is going to is not as important (without ignoring where we are headed) as the place one 
is at, rendering the concept of “going there” meaningless. In this way, Zen life begins 
with the disillusionment regarding the pursuit of ideals that do not truly exist: good 
without evil, the gratification of a self that is merely an idea, and a tomorrow that never 
atrives, as all these things are deceptions of symbols pretending to be realities. 


As Watts points out, all notions of self-improvement, of becoming something or 
acquiring something in the future, refer only to our abstract image of ourselves. 
Following them gives even more reality to that image. Our true non-conceptual self is 
already the Buddha, and ultimately, needs no improvement. Although over time one can 
grow and develop, in reality, no one blames an egg for not being a chicken, as Watts 
indicates, nor do we criticize a piglet for not having the neck of a giraffe. This suggests, 
in a way, that nature simply unfolds; things happen in a self-organizing manner, by 
themselves, and the blossoming of a human being is part of a natural process where the 
best we can do is let it be, by connecting with the natural flow of things. 
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Stop seeking the impermanent 


Can we free ourselves from the powerful suffering caused by the pursuit of 
achievement and status, or things like the quest for beauty, prestige, and personal 
importance? Nowadays, the quasi-pornographic self-indulgence we experience on social 
media and in the media in general is astonishing. In a way, it’s another realm where we 
seek things that are, in fact, impermanent, especially beauty in this case. But it also 
applies to aspects like love or our notion of importance. 


For instance, we live under the tyranny of physical appearance. The "attractive" 
body is a hedonistic manifestation that quickly fades, rather than, for example, seeking a 
healthy body, which does contribute to long-term well-being. The former can promote 
comparisons, insecurities, negative feelings, hyper-demands, and disorders. The body is 
another example of the ego’s universe. 


The same self that exalts itself through achievement, status, and success is the 
same self that constantly seeks to defend itself against the achievements of others, and 
it’s the same self that floods us with negative feelings when comparing ourselves to 
others. The best way to navigate this swamp is to understand that there is no ego to 
transcend, that there is no permanent entity that benefits from things that naturally come 
and go. 


Eventually, there will be no trace of us or anyone. We have the power to be 
something genuine, understanding of our reality and nature, and to be happy with what 
we have. The best way to appreciate these aspects is through the practice of 
contemplation, and in general, by leading an examined and reflective life. The various 
practices we highlighted in chapter 3 are tremendously powerful in this regard. 


All that has been said so far may sound, as the philosopher Nietzsche might put 
it, like a form of slave morality. In other words, in the face of the frustration many may 
feel from not having achieved certain accomplishments and status, we might lean 
towards a morality and philosophy that tells us these things are not so important. 


Beyond the mistaken dualism that entails, everything presented here is a 
profound recognition that we are not meant to live under that supposed morality of 
achievement and status that demands from us in such a way that it is not worthwhile and 
only increases our discomfort and suffering. Moreover, it is a recognition that not even 
the highest of what we call achievements can compensate for a life of unhappiness. We 
have delved into the objective reasons why this is so. 


Now, cultivating a Renaissance sense of life and progress is not contrary to this 
way of life. In fact, as a society, we greatly need this—keeping in mind large-scale 
goals and objectives for humanity, as this aligns with the things we can do that generate 
long-term rewards. But we cannot enjoy these things to the extent that we assign them 
an unreal and disproportionate value in relation to the condition of humanity and the 
universe. 


At the same time, we must remember that the future we planned for ten years 
ago is this moment we are living now. Is it as great as we thought? Perhaps many would 
say no and that they would prefer to go back a few years, but if the future holds 
something worse, it makes this moment the best. The future that humanity envisioned 
200 years ago is this moment, and we are living it now. 
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Consequently, this present flow might actually be the perfect moment. This 
doesn’t mean that we should stop progressing and making things better; rather, it’s 
about a shift in consciousness that allows us to stop yearning and seeking happiness and 
well-being somewhere in the future, so we can be content and truly enjoy our life now. 


At its core, it’s about understanding that this is it—life as we are living it now is 
exactly how it will be in the future, despite our pretensions and illusions that it will have 
an intrinsically different and more positive quality. In our day-to-day experience, life 
will be more or less the same in terms of our conscious experience. Therefore, if we 
keep waiting for the future, believing that it holds the true change towards well-being, 
we will end up missing out on life while waiting. 


The problem is that, to some extent, part of the joy and perceived happiness 
from the projects and endeavors we undertake is fueled by the attachment we have to 
these things. Without attachment, it might seem as though these things are not as closely 
linked to our well-being. If we think that attachment is the solution, the problem is that 
it quickly leads to dissatisfaction, suffering, worries, and the disruption of mental peace. 
So, how can we find a way out of this dilemma? 


A decisive factor is understanding that this well-being has a particular flavor, 
and it’s tied to a sense of prestige and self-importance. But what happens if we foster a 
different kind of well-being, one less associated with the tensions arising from status? 


Consider what happens when we go on vacation. During vacations, it’s common 
to enjoy many things like cultural events, reading, music, etc., which inherently involve 
difficulties, as that’s the nature of creation. Thus, we cannot easily separate the entire 
world of cultivating a life of leisure, of distancing ourselves from projects and goals, 
from taking long vacations, because the things we enjoy during this relaxation are 
things where difficulties are encountered. 


At the same time, when we do nothing in particular, there comes a point when 
we get bored and feel ennui (this in a broader life context, since we can combat the 
entire notion of boredom with the practice of mindfulness and changes in our 
consciousness). So, it is in our nature to start projects, and this is not going to change. 


Therefore, perhaps the question is: how can we do what we do as if we were 
taking a vacation? That is, approach projects with the same attitude as when we take a 
break. 


Part of the answer, I believe, lies in the fact that we would benefit greatly if we 
changed our mode of enjoyment from things based on attachment and prestige to the 
way we enjoy certain games, those that go beyond winning or prestige. For example, 
fostering a sense of camaraderie, having fun, laughing, letting others win, playing with 
someone we care about, sharing an afternoon, helping someone else. With this 
philosophy in mind, it doesn’t matter so much if a difficulty arises in our projects; it’s 
not a problem for our self-esteem. It doesn’t matter if we often lose in the game; it’s 
something we can see as resolving over time and with equanimity. 


All of this is no small matter. Think about how, when we go on vacation and 
have no worries, our satisfaction increases. It seems that our well-being decreases as we 
become adults and then grows again when we retire. This should teach us something 
because there’s a factor in the way we organize our lives and what we do that doesn’t 
seem to be working well. So, how can we further encourage taking much longer breaks 
from our projects and enjoying life? 
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To achieve this, it’s crucial to understand that to a large extent, our incentives 
need to change, such as making money for the sake of making money. On the other 
hand, we need to learn to identify the primary things we most enjoy and commit to 
living a life based on the simplicity of focusing on those primary things we can count on 
one hand. For example, enjoying time with family and friends, writing, helping others, 
being in touch with nature, and practicing leisure (understood as the time to freely enjoy 
whatever we want). 


Let’s undertake this exercise of thoroughly understanding what those things are, 
as it helps us know where to focus our attention. In my case, for instance, academic and 
entrepreneurial life, among other things, have fewer pleasant moments, more worries, 
stress, etc., and to some extent, they take a back seat until the possibility of their 
dissolution or minimal maintenance arises. These are the types of reflections we need to 
cultivate to focus our energies. 


Undoubtedly, we can’t expect to always focus on those primary things. Reality 
is ever-changing, and sometimes we have to pay the bills before we can dedicate time to 
everything else. This is why contemplative training provides us with fundamental tools 
to cultivate equanimity alongside the ever-changing reality of our lives. 


The point is, if we combine contemplation with a focus on the essentials, we will 
greatly enhance our well-being. Note how sometimes we have the opportunity, but we 
fail to enjoy those important moments because our minds are preoccupied with work 
worries. 


Perhaps a day will come when advances in artificial intelligence and software 
will make it so that practically any task can be accomplished on demand with a simple 
command given by a person. And I believe we are getting closer to this reality. The 
outputs of that artificial intelligence will be far superior to what a human being could 
produce. 


When we reach that level, we will no longer place such importance on 
competitiveness and seeing who is better than others in terms of achievements and 
success, because knowledge and production will be equally accessible to everyone. 


Perhaps, at that point, we will return to a life more rooted in our origins and 
enhanced by modern scientific advances, focusing more on family, spirituality, 
creativity, exploring the world, and enjoying nature, rather than on things like sales, 
business, consumption, prestige, or status. 


After all, life would be like a child’s game. Children, immersed in their play, 
take it very seriously, even though it has no major repercussions. Adult life is the same, 
only we are deluded into believing that our concrete lives have some repercussions, 
sometimes almost cosmic, when in fact we are simply grains of sand that will be swept 
away by the wind of existence. Furthermore, we must understand that, in the end, there 
may no longer even be that wind or the world itself. Reality can be so impermanent that 
any kind of civilization, no matter how long-lasting, eventually meets its end in the 
inescapable dynamics of existence. But something isn’t beautiful because it lasts, and 
thus, even in impermanence, or perhaps because of it, life is much more valuable and 
happiness much deeper. 
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Seeking ideals: a dark path 


The extreme and disproportionate importance we place on prestige, status, 
beauty, and the like becomes widespread and solidifies into certain ideals we are told 
we should aspire to. These can be broad ideals about our future place in the world or 
simply everyday goals. We might pursue them for ourselves, striving to excel in 
countless areas, or we might project these aspirations onto our children or society as a 
whole. 


That said, there also seems to be a growing trend toward the development of 
conformist ideas, suggesting that trying to be our best, striving to our fullest, and 
earning merit are harmful and counterproductive to our mental and physical health. 
These demands, it is argued, exceed what we are capable of handling. 


As we have discussed, there is some truth to this argument, particularly when 
these values are based on false premises that only serve to enslave us and rob us of 
genuine and lasting well-being. 


Nonetheless, there is a nobility of spirit and purpose worth cultivating—a space 
where we can develop various arts and skills, study different disciplines, work on our 
moral qualities, and aim for goals that fill us with a sense of achievement and joy. The 
key to ensuring this pursuit doesn't backfire is to avoid clinging to fleeting 
manifestations of consciousness. This is why it's important to liberate ourselves from 
purpose, allowing it to help us cultivate well-being without enslaving us. Outside of 
this, these pursuits enable us to enjoy life. 


With this clarified, we must tread carefully. There is a fine line between 
pursuing benevolent purposes and a disastrous descent into discomfort, where a lack of 
wisdom can lead us into a twisted game of chasing highly negative ideals detrimental to 
people's prosperity. 


Throughout various historical periods, through culture and philosophy, these 
aspirations have been conceived in different projects of an ideal alternate reality and 
ideal human beings. Each individual, in their own micro-universe, does this— 
sometimes constantly—conceiving a reality where we are better than we think we are 
now, or a world where things are potentially much better than we believe they are today. 


Thus, throughout history, ideas have emerged about what existence and 
humanity should be like, and the debate has arisen about whether it is possible to 
transform into an ideal human being. Many of these ideas contradicted each other and 
coexisted in tension for many years. In some cases, there was theorizing about a "new 
human being", a more evolved being in terms of intelligence, rationality, or morality, as 
well as various skills in aptitude and spiritual openness. For thinkers, this would be a 
being that changes the face of the Earth and brings the state of things to their highest 
possibilities. But the quest for an ideal being, both individually and societally, can be a 
dark path. 


These notions about ideal beings have generally been divided into two major 
branches: materialists and spiritualists. The materialists advocate for an evolution in 
human intelligence and creativity, along with the fruits of these advancements, such as 
technology, benefiting society as a whole. The spiritualists, on the other hand, focus on 
the human connection with God and the dimensions of transcendence and meaning. 
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Except in some cases, the general stance of these ideas teaches that selfishness is 
bad and that altruism and selfless love are ideal. While we can consider this a good 
thing, and it is generally the spirit of the prevailing ethics and morals in current 
societies, it often forms a basis for criticizing the individual. 


As we've discussed, there is no genuine ego; even if we believe there is one and 
that we are it, it is more of a conceptual illusion. At the level of our conscious 
experience, breaking this illusion can bring us many benefits in how we perceive 
ourselves and in discovering what is truly important in our lives. 


However, it is also crucial to note that, at a certain level, a person without an ego 
is easier to control, manipulate, use, dominate, and oppress. In this context, what is the 
ego? It represents our individual sovereignty—the ability to decide the course of our 
lives, to have the freedom to act according to our own criteria, to resolve our disputes 
and disagreements through dialogue, and to thrive in a dynamic system of voluntary 
interaction. 


This is the freedom that tyrants and dictators steal from us, and in this sense, the 
idea that we should set aside our own purposes and look out exclusively for the well- 
being of others is a double-edged sword. It sounds ethically good but can be used to 
justify the trampling of our freedoms. 


Here we must also consider what we will develop regarding free will in the next 
chapter. Individual sovereignty and the ability to direct our lives are also independent of 
the broader context of a determined world. 


On the other hand, there are developments concerning the ideal human being 
that, in contrast to those other altruistic conceptions, advocate for an individualism so 
extreme and omnipresent that it becomes lost in life's complexities and fails to 
harmonize with our altruistic and compassionate nature. Here, excellence as a standard 
becomes a tyrant, allowing no respite. 


The key lies in understanding the reality of the indivisible relationship between 
self and other and how well-being is built from there. This understanding enables us to 
genuinely promote individual sovereignty while fostering altruistic communion with 
others, focused on cultivating well-being without falling into idealizations or seeking 
things like superior beings. These only reveal our inability to accept the present, which 
is our only genuine reality. 


The fantasy of building something superior to ourselves, whether at a collective 
or individual level, often faces many problems. These include falling into the illusion of 
abstraction instead of focusing on tangible reality, succumbing to perfectionism, 
endorsing questionable ways of understanding reality as vehicles for human evolution, 
and using ideals to manipulate people. 


The classic Greco-Roman ideal of man, heavily influenced by Aristotle, 
envisions an individual excelling in three dimensions: high rationality (intelligent, 
analytical, understanding logic, and highly creative), moral virtue (doing what is right 
for one's well-being without interfering with or harming others), and physical beauty (or 
at least athleticism and good physical appearance). These three aspects are most 
prominently reflected in the classical representations of Apollo, the god of reason. 
Apollo is depicted as physically beautiful and exuding an attitude of exaltation and 
pride, strength, and serenity, which we might consider moral qualities. 
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If we look back, it seems that Nietzsche admired the pre-Socratic Greeks, those 
from the times of Homer and his heroes like Achilles and Odysseus. These figures 
embodied the ability to deal with the suffering and chaos of the world without creating 
grand illusions. It's important to note that the Greek gods were not perfect; they were 
often ambiguous, both good and bad, spiritual and virtuous, yet also driven by great 
passions and bodily pleasures. They did not demand obedience and were not strictly a 
source of social control. 


For Nietzsche, that era represented a society that understood the sublime and 
tragic aspects of life, recognizing that there is enjoyment, excellence, happiness, as well 
as struggle, tension, and conflict. To Nietzsche, Homer's Greece exemplified people 
who followed a master morality, emphasizing strength, excellence, cunning, courage, 
honor, individuality, independence, and pride. 


This was lost with the rise of what Nietzsche saw as the Judeo-Christian 
morality, which he termed slave morality. This morality was a response to, and 
inversion of, the master morality, and according to Nietzsche, it has dominated modern 
human life in all aspects. Slave morality highlights humility, patience, compassion, 
equality, peace, harmony, selfless love, unity, and faith. 


To Nietzsche, this has made humans weak, apathetic, and incapable of striving 
for new and lofty goals. It has created an egalitarian society that eliminates dissent and 
material and spiritual (conscious) wealth—a society of people absorbed by the notion 
that everyone should be equal, that there should be “social justice”, sacrificing freedom 
for security. 


The imagery of the god Apollo reflects this search for an ideal human being but 
also hints at a superior way of knowing or interacting with reality. If we can concede 
something to Nietzsche about the pre-Socratics, even though he might not have 
explicitly stated it, it's the incredible innovation in human thought during that era, which 
laid the foundation for modern science. It was a time when observation and the material 
world, the primary sources of science, were not denied. There was no division between 
the world of ideas and the apparent world, as seen in Plato or Kant. 


Science largely emerged, as far as we currently know, with the pre-Socratics, an 
era when ideas were developed that took centuries to rediscover. Science then declined 
with certain cults that directed their attention to something else, a world "beyond", 
denying this life and the tangible world. This began with the mystical cults of the 
ancient Egyptians, continued with the Greeks like Parmenides, followed by the 
Pythagorean mystical cult, then Socrates, Plato, and finally Christianity, which 
culminated in its political and social integration during the medieval dark ages. 


Now, are there fundamental moral values in Christianity that were perhaps not 
fully developed in pre-Socratic Greece? Probably, and this is an invaluable contribution 
of Christianity to humanity. 


However, there is also a quality of attachment to authority (based on a higher 
power) that, when maintained consistently, can distance us from the pursuit of truth and 
the free exchange of ideas, as occurred in the Middle Ages. The Christian God of the 
New Testament is generally a benevolent and merciful being, while the Greek gods 
often tended to be vindictive and driven by passions. 


In a way, their ability to do as they pleased speaks to an openness to 
experimentation and free exchange, but this does not always imply noble conduct. The 
moral restraint imposed by Christianity curbed that lack of control but often at the cost 
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of repressing anything that might be contrary to authority, creating a less fertile ground 
for experimentation, which is the breeding ground for innovation and knowledge. 


Because of this, we should not cling to certainties and authority but rather rest in 
doubt and skepticism. This does not negate the fact that perhaps the greatest moral 
qualities are exemplified in both Christianity and Buddhism. 


So, what is the problem with the pursuit of such ideals? If we ask ourselves how 
our life is at this moment, it is generally a matter of beliefs, particularly how I evaluate 
life in relation to my goals and expectations. It is rarely a matter of being, but being, at 
its core, is the most important, as we have emphasized throughout this work. This is 
truly important. 


When it comes to collective ideals, we face the problem that the collective is an 
abstraction. Because it is an abstraction, we gradually distance ourselves from the 
tangible, from real people interacting with each other. Without a doubt, communities 
and societies exist, but we must understand that they represent real people, in 
community. 


Usually, collectivism as a doctrine promotes, in practice, societies where people 
end up interacting with each other in a forced manner, twisting the true value of altruism 
and compassion to form hierarchical systems where those in power extend their stay. 
This is how most authoritarian systems of government in history have promoted 
altruism, individual sacrifice, and collectivism over individualism, teaching people to 
conform to the power of the State, or the Party, or the tribe, or the Nation, or even the 
general interest or the common good. 


Ultimately, instead of cultivating a creative power, a hegemonic power is 
exacerbated, which is the ability that requires the least skill: the ability to destroy, to use 
coercion against others, to be unable to live without using force against others, to 
impose one’s will over that of other individuals. 


On an individual level, the pursuit of ideals arises from and increases 
dissatisfaction, the denial of the present, considering it as pejorative, and ends in a state 
where we live for the future and in constant over-demand. 


The longing for a bright and prosperous future can drive us to be happier, but it 
is actually difficult. As we have seen in this chapter, because this often mixes with 
status, hierarchies, living for the future, wanting to be superior, and superior to others, it 
leads to disdain for others, believing oneself to be better, with the problems for people's 
happiness that this entails, and ultimately, leads to a forced, active attitude, away from 
the spontaneity of the Tao. The true master does nothing, simply is, and certainly does 
not believe themselves to be better, and only then do they shine. 


It is possible to live in acceptance and equanimity and seek personal 
improvement, but one must be wise not to fall into the negative pit generated by these 
tensions. In turn, seeking a better humanity or collective tends to foster sacrifice. 


Ultimately, there is no meaning in the ideal, in the future, as we have developed. 
If our life only makes sense in the ideal and in the future, nothing that is truly 
significant. But both now and in the future, there is no life for, things simply happen, 
the meaning of life is life itself as it is lived, in any form and color, both now and in the 
future. Where do we draw the line if not? An ideal human being is absolutely inferior to 
a superintelligence with millions of years of development, does this make the human 
being "inferior"? 
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At the base of our motivation, what must be is life itself, our existence itself, the 
flowing Tao, we do not need to fall into external elements, abstractions, or ideals, the 
engine of life is life itself unfolding and developing on its own, this is where innate 
wisdom lies. We will see a little more about this in the next chapter. 


The noble feminine and masculine archetypes 


The desire to envision and practice human greatness may not require us to seek 
ideals so much as to foster the flourishing of our nature with an understanding of our 
imperfections. Archetypes help us see this and understand what constitutes our noble 
nature and the call to do good in this world. 


Much is said today about masculinity and femininity, often tied to various 
idealizations. Men are called to deconstruct themselves and eradicate machismo, while 
women are encouraged to empower themselves and take on roles traditionally assigned 
to men. There are several interesting and compelling points here, but also a lot of noise. 


The reality is that the answer to the problem of morality and how to guide 
ourselves in this complex world as men or women, and how we integrate this into our 
purposes, has been answered in numerous examples throughout history. In fantasy 
literature, I believe two of the most compelling examples of this can be found in 
Tolkien’s work, The Lord of the Rings, in the characters of Aragorn and Galadriel, 
respectively. 


In this work, Aragorn and Galadriel are often seen as archetypal representations 
of masculinity and femininity, respectively. While these archetypes are not necessarily 
tied to gender, they are often associated with certain traits and qualities traditionally 
linked to men and women. 


As a male character, Aragorn is often viewed as an embodiment of traditional 
masculine qualities. He is physically strong and skilled in combat, with a deep 
knowledge of weapons and tactics. He is also confident and assertive, taking charge in 
situations where others may hesitate or waver. 


However, his masculinity is not defined solely by his physical attributes or 
leadership qualities. Instead, Aragorn embodies a more complex and nuanced 
understanding of what it means to be a man. 


One of the key traits this character embodies is a sense of responsibility and 
duty. As a descendant of the ancient kings of Gondor, he feels a deep sense of 
obligation toward his people and Middle-earth. He is willing to sacrifice his own desires 
and personal ambitions to fulfill this duty, placing the needs of his people above his 
own interests. This sense of responsibility and selflessness is a hallmark of traditional 
masculinity, which often places great value on duty and honor. 


This is something that modern individualism does not subtly capture. It’s not 
wrong to be selfish, meaning to seek personal well-being and have personal goals that 
we enjoy, as we highlighted in previous chapters. But we also cannot become 
completely self-centered and even narcissistic beings where there is no deeper 
connection with others and the larger world around us. 


Let's contrast this with the current cultural emphasis on pursuing your own 
values and finding your own meaning and destiny. Increasingly, under this perspective, 
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the sense of community and sharing a common purpose—something beyond 
ourselves—diminishes. 


There's nothing wrong with pursuing duty, sometimes even setting aside our 
immediate interests, as long as that duty is centered on human flourishing and the 
promotion of happiness, freedom, and the good, rather than an imposed and abstract 
obligation, as discussed in Chapter 4. 


Consider the classic example of Simba in The Lion King. He could have lived 
his life in the "Hakuna Matata”" style, unconcerned with the events of the rest of the 
world, especially the negative happenings in his community. His call was of a higher 
order, to return, restore order, and contribute to the well-being of his community. 


For example, it is perfectly valid to delay or even set aside certain work goals 
and personal ambitions to spend more time with our children. This act of selflessness is 
governed by a sense of a higher mandate than the finitude of our own existence: the 
protection and care of our legacy and family. 


Aragorn, for his part, also embodies a sense of compassion and empathy often 
associated with the feminine archetype. He shows great kindness and understanding 
toward the hobbits, who are initially frightened and overwhelmed by the dangers they 
face on their journey. He also shows deep empathy for Boromir, who struggles with his 
own personal demons and ultimately dies defending the hobbits. 


Aragorn's compassion for those who are weak or vulnerable reflects the feminine 
archetype, which is often associated with nurturing and caring for others. 


Additionally, Aragorn exemplifies the "hero" archetype, a central aspect of 
traditional male roles. He is willing to take on great challenges and risks to save others 
and fulfill his destiny. He is a skilled fighter, a wise counselor, and a leader of men, 
embodying the qualities of bravery, courage, and self-confidence often associated with 
heroism. 


On the other hand, as a female character, Galadriel embodies a very different set 
of archetypal qualities. She is often seen as an incarnation of the feminine archetype 
associated with nurturing, intuition, and emotional intelligence. Unlike Aragorn, who 
broadly embodies a sense of more traditional masculinity, Galadriel represents a more 
complex and nuanced understanding of femininity. 


One of the key traits Galadriel embodies is a sense of wisdom and insight. As 
one of the oldest and wisest beings in Middle-earth, she possesses a profound 
knowledge of the world and its workings. She can see beyond the superficial level of 
things and discern hidden truths and patterns. This sense of wisdom and insight is often 
associated with the feminine archetype, which is considered more intuitive and 
emotional than the masculine. 


At the same time, Galadriel also embodies a sense of power and authority that is 
often associated with the masculine archetype. She is a queen who rules her own realm 
in Lothlorien and possesses great magical and spiritual powers. However, unlike 
Aragorn, who uses his power to protect and serve others, Galadriel uses her power to 
create and nurture. She can create beautiful gardens and forests. 


As a descendant of the ancient kings of Gondor, Aragorn is a figure of great 
nobility and power. However, his character is defined by his humility and willingness to 
serve a higher calling. From the beginning of the story, Aragorn recognizes that he has a 
duty to use his gifts and abilities to help the free peoples of Middle-earth in their 
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struggle against Sauron. He is willing to set aside his own ambitions and personal 
desires to fulfill this calling. 


This sense of selflessness and service is fundamental to Christian morality, a 
significant source of inspiration for Tolkien. In the New Testament, Jesus is often 
presented as a servant-leader, who puts the needs of others before his own and is willing 
to lay down his life for his friends. Aragorn embodies this same spirit of selflessness 
and devotion to a higher purpose. 


Moreover, Aragorn’s willingness to submit to a higher authority is another 
example of his adherence to Christian values. Throughout the story, Aragorn 
acknowledges the authority of Gandalf, who serves as a mentor and spiritual guide. 
Aragorn recognizes that he cannot fulfill his destiny alone and is willing to listen to the 
counsel and wisdom of those with more experience and knowledge than himself. 


This submission to authority is also a central principle of Christianity, which 
emphasizes the importance of submitting to the will of God and obeying His 
commandments. Aragorn’s willingness to follow Gandalf’s guidance and work within 
the framework of the Fellowship is an example of this kind of obedience, which 
ultimately serves the promotion of good, freedom, and the flourishing of peoples. 


Aragorn's compassion and empathy for others are also reflective of Christian 
morality. As we highlighted earlier, he shows great kindness and understanding towards 
the hobbits, who are initially scared and overwhelmed by the dangers they face on their 
journey. Aragorn's compassion for those who are weak or vulnerable mirrors the 
Christian virtues of charity and mercy. 


Additionally, there is a clear connection between Aragorn's character and the 
institution of chivalry in the Middle Ages. In fact, many of the themes and values 
associated with chivalry can be seen in Aragorn's character and the broader context of 
Tolkien's works. 


Chivalry was a code of conduct that emerged in the medieval period, with core 
values including honor, courage, loyalty, and service. These values were reflected in the 
behavior and actions of knights in their daily lives. 


In Tolkien's works, Aragorn embodies many of these same values. He is a noble 
and honorable figure deeply committed to the cause of good, willing to make great 
sacrifices and take significant risks to serve his people and protect the innocent. He is 
also highly skilled in combat and demonstrates great courage and valor on numerous 
occasions throughout the story. 


Moreover, Aragorn's relationship with Arwen, Elrond's daughter, echoes the 
tradition of courtly love, which was also associated with chivalry. Courtly love was a 
set of ideas and practices that emerged in the medieval period, focusing on the 
idealization of women and the expression of romantic love. In Tolkien's works, 
Aragorn's love for Arwen is presented as pure and chaste, and it serves as a source of 
strength and inspiration for him as he faces the challenges ahead. 


By drawing on the ideals of chivalry and the traditions of courtly love and 
adapting them to his own imaginative universe, Tolkien created a world and a set of 
characters that continue to resonate with readers around the world due to their timeless 
and universal appeal. 
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Courtly love, in particular, was a form of love characterized by chivalry, 
courtesy, and respect. It was considered a pure and noble type of romantic love, based 
on a deep spiritual connection between two people. 


It's interesting to consider this, especially in light of current movements focused 
on eradicating machismo, how a code that initially arose as a more refined 
understanding of masculinity and service developed centuries ago already recognized 
the importance of treating others with dignity and respect. 


Nowadays, for example, some feminists argue that chivalry can perpetuate and 
reinforce gender inequality. Although chivalry may seem like a positive expression of 
respect and kindness towards women, these feminists suggest that it can have 
underlying negative implications. 


Critics maintain that chivalry is a form of benevolent sexism, involving well- 
intentioned but condescending attitudes toward women. Acts of chivalry, such as 
opening doors, offering to carry heavy items, or insisting on paying for dates, can be 
interpreted as implying that women are weaker, less capable, or in need of protection 
simply because of their gender. This reinforces traditional gender roles and 
expectations, limiting women's autonomy and perpetuating stereotypes. 


Some feminists argue that chivalry can turn women into objects of admiration or 
protection, basing male behavior on a romantic ideal rather than genuine respect for 
female autonomy and abilities. This perspective suggests that certain kind and 
considerate gestures are reserved for women, fostering gender stereotypes by placing 
them on a pedestal while expecting men to be strong and independent. This could 
undermine female empowerment by suggesting they need men's help and dismissing 
their capability for self-management. Additionally, it is argued that chivalry could 
overlook women's will and preferences if acts of courtesy are performed without 
considering their choice and autonomy, diverting attention from deeper issues of gender 
inequality. 


Critics of chivalry argue that focusing on superficial acts of kindness does not 
address the roots of gender discrimination and that treating women with courtesy in 
certain situations does not challenge systemic inequality or address the fundamental 
causes of sexism. 


Despite all this, it's important to note that not all feminists share these views, and 
opinions on chivalry can vary within feminist circles. Some feminists may appreciate 
certain aspects of chivalry if done genuinely and with mutual respect. 


Indeed, chivalry does not have to be a way of expressing male superiority over 
women, as the topic is sometimes presented today, but rather it represents a profound 
understanding that courtesy and civility are qualities that enhance life and transform the 
world into a more pleasant place to live. Chivalry, at its core and in its most genuine 
sense, represents equal treatment, from person to person. 


The problem is that chivalry has been misinterpreted by focusing on its most 
superficial acts, without considering its more subtle and profound dimensions. 


It is essential to understand that chivalry does not imply that women are weak or 
inferior, but rather it highlights the importance of treating everyone with kindness, 
consideration, and civility. It is a recognition that everyone deserves to be treated with 
dignity and empathy. Chivalry is not limited to external acts, like opening doors or 
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giving way, but transcends to a general attitude of respect and appreciation towards 
others. 


The essence of chivalry lies in recognizing the shared humanity among all 
people, regardless of gender. It's about understanding that we are all human beings with 
unique experiences and struggles, and that we all deserve to be treated fairly and kindly. 


Chivalry can also extend to other respectful behaviors, such as actively listening 
to others, showing gratitude, and demonstrating compassion in the face of others’ 
difficulties. It's not just about empty gestures, but about a genuine attitude of concern 
for others' well-being and a willingness to act to help or support them when needed. 


Ultimately, chivalry is a reminder that our actions and attitudes can make a 
positive difference in the world around us. By practicing chivalry, we create an 
environment of mutual respect and empathy, leading to healthier relationships and a 
more compassionate society. 


This type of chivalry represents a code of conduct that can guide us and 
transcend boundaries. It is the kind of code explicitly and implicitly observed in the 
heroes of Tolkien's works, speaking to the nobility of spirit. 


Turning to Galadriel, this character embodies Christian values in various ways. 
As one of the oldest and wisest beings in Middle-earth, she possesses great power and 
authority. However, she uses this power not for her own benefit, but to help others. 
Throughout the story, she acts as a wise counselor and guide for the Fellowship, 
offering advice and assistance when they need it most. 


This sense of service and altruism is a central aspect of Christian morality. In the 
Gospel of John, Jesus teaches his disciples that the greatest among them should be the 
servant of all. Galadriel exemplifies this spirit of service, using her gifts and abilities to 
help others rather than further her own interests. 


Additionally, Galadriel's wisdom and insight reflect Christian values. In the 
Bible, wisdom is often presented as a gift from God, and those who possess it are seen 
as blessed and virtuous. Galadriel's wisdom is not merely the product of her own 
intellect or learning, but a gift from the Valar, the angelic beings who govern Middle- 
earth. This understanding of wisdom as a gift from a higher power is a fundamental 
principle of Christian spirituality. 


In a way, growing in wisdom is about connecting with God's grace. In secular 
terms, it could be seen as returning to the Tao, allowing nature to flow through oneself. 


Moreover, Galadriel's grace and beauty are integral aspects of her character, and 
these qualities are often associated with Christian morality. In Christianity, grace is 
understood as the free and unmerited favor of God, which can transform the life of the 
recipient. 


It's interesting to note that Galadriel's power is not centered on her body or 
sexuality, as is often the case with modern heroines whose sexual traits are highly 
emphasized and exaggerated (this is also increasingly true for modern male characters). 


Unlike many modern portrayals of female characters, Galadriel's power stems 
from her wisdom, grace, and spiritual connection to the world around her. She is a 
queen and a leader, but her authority is not based on physical strength or combat skills. 
Instead, it comes from her ability to inspire and guide others, and from her deep 
understanding of the world and its mysteries. 
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This is a refreshing change from the way many modern female characters are 
depicted. In many contemporary stories, female characters are often defined by their 
physical appearance or sexuality, and are frequently objectified or sexualized in ways 
that are deeply problematic. This can lead to a narrow and limiting view of what it 
means to be a powerful and successful woman, perpetuating harmful stereotypes about 
women. 


In current movies, series, and stories, there is a significant component of nudity 
and sexual acts, reflecting the prevailing cultural imprint. It’s not surprising, then, that 
empowerment today is often intertwined with sexuality and physicality. However, this 
focus can divert us from the true source of genuine power: grace, wisdom, humility, and 
compassion. 


Notice how there is no nudity in Tolkien’s works. While Tolkien’s stories 
explore themes of morality, heroism, and spirituality, nudity and sexuality are not 
prominent topics in his writings. The focus of his stories is primarily on the characters’ 
struggles against evil, their quests for power and redemption, and their relationships 
with each other and the world around them. 


Occasional references to nudity in Tolkien’s work are usually symbolic or 
metaphorical rather than explicit. For instance, in "The Silmarillion", it is mentioned 
that Melkor stripped off his clothing and took on a "naked" form to fully embody his 
rebellion against the divine order of the world. This description is not meant to be taken 
literally but as a metaphor for the character’s spiritual and moral corruption. 


This approach contrasts sharply with how many modern stories and media 
portray sexuality and empowerment. In many cases, female characters are sexualized or 
objectified to attract male audiences or to create a sense of power and control for the 
character. 


On the contrary, Tolkien's approach to empowerment is rooted more in themes 
of morality, spirituality, and self-discovery. His characters are defined not by their 
physical appearance, but by their inner strength, courage, and ability to make moral 
choices in the face of adversity. This provides a refreshing alternative to how many 
modern stories and media address these themes, reinforcing more positive values and 
ideas about gender, sexuality, and morality. 


In contrast to modern depictions of femininity and power, Tolkien's portrayal of 
Galadriel offers a more nuanced and complex view of female power and leadership. 
Galadriel presents a broader and more empowering vision of what it means to be a 
powerful and successful woman. 


Similarly, Aragorn's power is not particularly centered on his physical strength 
or special abilities, nor on his physical attractiveness to the opposite sex, but on his 
spiritual and moral qualities. Aragorn is a complex and multifaceted character, and his 
strength comes not just from his physical prowess or royal lineage, but from his inner 
qualities of courage, wisdom, and compassion. 


Perhaps the most striking quality of Aragorn, in contrast to many modern ideals 
and heroes, is his humility. He does not seek power or glory for their own sake but aims 
to serve a higher purpose and fulfill his duties as a leader and protector of his people. 


Aragorn’s relationship with the natural world is also a crucial aspect of his 
character. He has a profound respect and love for nature, seeing himself as a steward 
and protector of the land. This connection with nature is a significant part of his 
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spiritual and moral framework, giving him the strength and courage needed to face the 
challenges ahead. 


In this way, Aragorn also offers a refreshing departure from many modern 
representations of heroes, which often emphasize physical strength, charisma, or other 
superficial qualities over more substantial ones. By emphasizing these qualities, 
Tolkien's work provides a powerful and inspiring vision of what it means to be a true 
hero, continuing to resonate with readers worldwide for its timeless and universal 
appeal. 


Much of the current discourse on masculinity, feminism, and empowerment in 
various cultural aspects fails to generate this universal and timeless resonance. This is 
evident in the arts, where contemporary movies and series often fail to capture the 
enduring fascination of people because they do not reflect these universal archetypes, 
offering instead distorted visions of human value. 


Contrary to many examples in modern literature and culture that emphasize 
hypersexualized heroes who can do everything on their own, often displaying egocentric 
and narcissistic traits as a result, Tolkien's characters understand the value of humility 
and serving a higher power. 


While many modern stories and characters highlight the importance of 
individual achievement and self-promotion, Tolkien's characters realize that true 
greatness comes from fulfilling a purpose greater than themselves. This emphasis on 
humility and service is closely tied to Tolkien's own Catholic faith, which emphasizes 
the importance of humility and personal sacrifice. In Catholic tradition, the highest form 
of love is agape, the selfless love that seeks to serve and care for others without 
expecting anything in return. This value is deeply embedded in Tolkien's work and is 
exemplified by many of his characters. 


For example, Frodo, the protagonist of "The Lord of the Rings", is not a 
traditional hero seeking fame and glory. Instead, he is a humble hobbit called to 
undertake a great quest to save Middle-earth from the evil power of Sauron. Frodo is 
not driven by a desire for personal gain or recognition; instead, he is motivated by a 
sense of duty and responsibility. He understands that he has been entrusted with a great 
task and is willing to make significant sacrifices to fulfill it. 


Similarly, Aragorn understands that his role as king is not that of a ruler but that 
of a steward of the land and its people, protecting those he serves. Even characters like 
Galadriel use their great powers to create beauty and nurture the world around them. 


These characters, who emphasize the importance of humility, selflessness, and 
service, represent values that are often overlooked in modern culture. These values 
remind us that true greatness does not necessarily come from personal achievements or 
power, but from fulfilling a higher purpose and helping others. 


This brings us to the final point I want to highlight in this section: the 
relationship between adherence to the natural order and the tension between humility 
and modern narcissistic selfishness. 


At the heart of Tolkien's work, one of the themes deeply rooted in Christian 
theology and morality, is the idea of a higher power. This is represented in the author’s 
narratives by Eru Iltvatar, the supreme god and creator of the universe and Middle- 
earth. Eru is a benevolent and omnipotent deity responsible for the existence of all 
things and is revered by many characters in the stories. 
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The notion of a higher power is closely tied to the themes of humility and 
egocentrism. Throughout the stories, characters often face challenges and obstacles that 
test their faith and ability to set aside their own desires in the service of a greater good. 
Heroes such as Frodo, Sam, and Aragorn exemplify humility and selflessness in their 
actions and decisions, acknowledging that forces greater than themselves are subtly at 
work in the world. 


In contrast, the villains are often depicted as egocentric and narcissistic, seeking 
power and control for their selfish ends. Characters like Sauron and Saruman are 
consumed by their lust for power and are willing to do whatever it takes to achieve their 
goals, regardless of the harm they cause to others. 


The contrast between humility and egocentrism is perhaps most clearly 
illustrated in the character of Gollum, who is consumed by his desire for the One Ring. 
Gollum’s obsession with the Ring leads him to betray Frodo and Sam, ultimately 
resulting in his downfall. His selfishness and narcissism prove to be his undoing, while 
Frodo and Sam’s humility and selflessness enable them to complete their mission and 
ultimately defeat Sauron. 


Frodo, in the end, succumbs to the temptation and the shadow cast by the Ring, 
requiring divine intervention, mysteriously working through Gollum, to defeat evil. This 
can be seen as a metaphor for the Christian idea of needing to connect with the divine, 
through Christ, to achieve salvation. 


This Christian theme is perhaps even more evident in the character of Gandalf, 
who serves as a wise and benevolent guide to the other characters throughout the 
stories. Gandalf is often seen as a Christ-like figure, offering guidance and support to 
those who seek his help, and ultimately sacrificing himself for the greater good. His 
wisdom and selflessness are a shining example of the values of humility and service, 
and his character serves as a reminder of the importance of setting aside our own desires 
for power, status, and achievement in favor of serving a higher purpose. 


This gives us a clear message regarding the center of power in the universe and 
the ego. Contemplating the notion and existence of a higher purpose is something we 
abstract from the notion of a greater reality, which is nature itself. This serves as an 
antidote to the current pandemic of selfishness and narcissism, the constant competition 
to see who is better, who has more achievements, or who is more beautiful compared to 
others, rather than fostering humility and adherence to the higher order of nature. 


Often, atheists and agnostics argue that belief in a god is not necessary to 
establish an ethical and moral framework to guide our actions, and that we can build a 
secular humanist ethic. 


However, it seems that without a higher power providing a framework for 
morality and purpose, people often end up turning to their own egos and the exaltation 
of humanity as a source of validation and meaning. This can lead to disastrous 
outcomes, such as those witnessed in the bloodiest wars of the 20th century, where 
systems emerged that continue to have destructive consequences for the nations where 
they still persist. 


In modern culture, there's a frequent emphasis on self-promotion, self- 
gratification, and individualism, which has led to a common theme in today's culture: 
narcissism. This is characterized by an excessive sense of self-importance, a focus on 
one's own needs and desires, and a lack of empathy for others. 
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In Tolkien's work, characters who exhibit egocentric or narcissistic tendencies 
often face negative consequences. For example, the character Boromir is consumed by 
his own desire for power and the protection of his people, which leads him to try to take 
the Ring from Frodo and ultimately to his own death. In contrast, characters who 
demonstrate humility and a willingness to serve a higher purpose, like Frodo and Sam, 
ultimately succeed in their quest to destroy the Ring. 


The idea of a higher power, whether represented by the Valar in Tolkien's work 
or the Christian God in a broader cultural context, provides a sense of purpose and 
meaning beyond oneself. This can help people develop a sense of humility and 
perspective, recognizing their own limitations and the importance of serving others, 
fostering compassion to create a meaningful and fulfilling life. 


We can see some of this in the political life of nations. For example, there are 
certain parallels between the idea of a higher power and the role of constitutional 
monarchies in governance. Constitutional monarchies typically have a monarch who 
serves as a figurehead and symbol of national unity, while real political power is held 
by elected officials and representatives. 


In this sense, the monarch represents a higher power beyond the individual 
leaders and politicians of the government. This can help provide a sense of continuity, 
stability, and tradition, as well as a unifying figure. 


In presidential systems, the focus often shifts more towards individual leaders 
and politicians, with the president acting as both head of state and head of government. 
This frequently leads to a greater emphasis on individual power and personality, making 
it more challenging to create a sense of unity and continuity. 


As a result, presidential systems often cultivate a personality cult around 
individual leaders, as they typically wield more direct and visible power compared to a 
constitutional monarch or a ceremonial head of state. This can lead to a stronger focus 
on the leader's personality, charisma, and image, with followers rallying around the 
leader rather than the political party or ideology. 


Conversely, in constitutional monarchies, the monarch typically serves as a 
symbol of national unity and continuity without exercising much direct political power. 
This creates a political environment where institutions, procedures, and traditions are 
emphasized over individual personalities and power, ultimately supporting 
republicanism and the rule of law. 


But if we don't believe in God and are skeptical, how can we still live under the 
notion of a higher power that fosters humility, compassion, and service to a greater 
purpose? 


While the concept of a higher power is often associated with religious beliefs, it 
can be understood more generally as recognizing that there are forces and systems 
beyond our individual control or understanding that shape our lives and the world 
around us. For instance, think of the Eastern concept of the Tao, or even, as we will 
argue in Chapter 9, the idea of the Holy Spirit as a god that is one with reality and the 
world. We can also consider concepts like the laws of nature or even the collective 
consciousness of humanity. 


By acknowledging the existence of a higher power in this way, we can cultivate 
a sense of humility and service, recognizing that we are not the sole masters of our 
destiny and that we have a responsibility to work for the greater good. This can also 
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help us develop a sense of purpose and meaning in our lives, as we recognize that we 
are part of something larger than ourselves. 


Moreover, even if we don't believe in a higher power, we can still recognize the 
value of humility and service for their own sake, understanding the idea of a paradise in 
which we can live based on adhering to and promoting these principles. These values 
can help us become more compassionate and lead to greater personal fulfillment and 
harmony with others. Ultimately, whether we believe in a higher power or not, these 
values can help us live more meaningful and fulfilling lives. 


One of the most interesting aspects of Tolkien's work is that, while his Christian 
vision seems to primarily prioritize selflessness, encouraging care and responsibility 
towards others, a deeper examination reveals that characters like Aragorn and Galadriel 
also embody a vision of individualism integrated with service as a fundamental 
principle. They emphasize the sovereignty of the individual and the pursuit of rational 
self-interest without compromising the aforementioned Christian virtues. This bridges 
seemingly contrasting principles, showing a reconciliation between the two. 


By combining the Christian virtues of selflessness with rational individualism, 
Aragorn and Galadriel embody a harmonious blend, demonstrating that the pursuit of 
individual excellence can coexist with the desire to serve and protect others. 


Aragorn exemplifies the value of individualism by embracing his unique 
heritage and rightful place as the King of Gondor. He recognizes his individual 
capabilities and, motivated by his own purpose, seeks to fulfill his destiny. Aragorn's 
desire to claim the throne is not rooted in a modern idea of selfishness, but in his 
understanding of the importance of individual agency and leadership for the overall 
well-being of his people. 


Similarly, Galadriel, as an Elven queen, represents the pursuit of individual 
excellence. She channels her power and wisdom to create a flourishing realm. Her focus 
on personal growth aligns with an individual emphasis on creative achievement. 


Aragorn's quest for the throne and his efforts to unite the peoples of Middle- 
earth are driven by his rational self-interest. By assuming the mantle of leadership, he 
seeks to protect the welfare and freedom of Middle-earth's inhabitants, aligning with the 
principles of individualism. However, his motivations are also rooted in his sense of 
duty and commitment to the common good, reflecting the Christian virtue of 
responsibility. 


Galadriel's decision to reject the One Ring exemplifies her understanding of self- 
interest combined with wise responsibility. Though she possesses the power to wield the 
ring, she recognizes its corrupting influence and the potential harm it could inflict on the 
world. By rejecting the ring, she demonstrates her commitment to preserving the well- 
being of Middle-earth and the freedom of its inhabitants. 


There is also an ethic of productive achievement that is special in that it 
promotes the improvement of others, not just oneself, creating an integrative vision. 


Aragorn's journey involves his development as a skilled warrior, strategist, and 
leader. He hones his abilities, gathers allies, and battles against the forces of evil. 
Aragorn's productive achievements lie in his ability to unite and inspire others, his 
tactical prowess, and his eventual ascension to the throne—all of which contribute to 
the betterment of Gondor and Middle-earth. 
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Galadriel also embodies the ethic of productive achievement through her role as 
the guardian and protector of Lothlorien. She uses her wisdom and powers to create a 
sanctuary of beauty and harmony, cultivating a realm where her people can thrive. Her 
productive accomplishments lie in her ability to foster a prosperous environment that 
enriches the lives of those within her domain. 


The characters of Aragorn and Galadriel thus demonstrate the pursuit of personal 
excellence and productive achievement as a means to create value for themselves and 
others. Their goals contribute to the advancement and betterment of their respective 
societies, reflecting principles of individual autonomy and productive accomplishment. 


In a sense, Aragorn and Galadriel pursue their own interests while recognizing 
the interconnectedness of their actions with the well-being of others, showing how 
individual principles can coexist with notions of protecting and serving others. 


Lastly, another concept represented in the books that I want to highlight is the 
"wise fool", most notably exemplified by the figure of Gandalf. 


Gandalf, as one of the Istari, a group of immortal wizards sent to Middle-earth to 
aid in the fight against Sauron, often displays wisdom, knowledge, and great power, 
aligning with the image of a wise character. However, he sometimes adopts a humble 
and unassuming attitude, especially when interacting with Hobbits, whom he treats with 
kindness and patience. This humility can be perceived as "foolishness" by those who 
underestimate him. 


Throughout the story, Gandalf's true power and wisdom become more evident, 
but initially, he presents himself in a way that does not draw much attention or 
suspicion from those who might oppose him. 


Once again, in Christianity, the "foolishness of God's plan" is often associated 
with how God carries out His purposes in ways that may seem counterintuitive or 
unexpected to human understanding. In the Bible, 1 Corinthians 1:25 says, "For the 
foolishness of God is wiser than human wisdom, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than human strength". This suggests that what may seem foolish or weak from a human 
perspective may actually be the pinnacle of divine wisdom. 


In Christianity, the notion of the "foolishness of God's plan" is exemplified in 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. God chose to come to Earth not as a powerful ruler, but 
as a humble human being, born in a stable and living a life of simplicity and service. 
This humble appearance conceals the true divine wisdom and purpose behind the plan 
of salvation. 


Similarly, in "The Lord of the Rings", Gandalf's approach as a "wise fool" is 
demonstrated through his unassuming appearance as an old wandering wizard. He takes 
unexpected paths and employs subtlety to achieve his goals, often using wisdom and 
influence rather than direct force. This approach allows him to guide and protect the 
characters in ways that may not be immediately apparent to them. 


In Christianity, the ultimate expression of the "foolishness of God's plan" is seen 
in the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. The crucifixion, an event that appears 
senseless and tragic, becomes the means of redemption and salvation for humanity. This 
idea of sacrifice leading to a greater purpose resonates with Gandalf's sacrifice, where 
he falls fighting the Balrog in Moria, only to be resurrected by Eru Iuvatar as Gandalf 
the White, taking on a more powerful form to fulfill his mission. 
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In both contexts, the concept of the "wise fool" challenges conventional wisdom 
and highlights the profound nature of divine plans that may not be immediately 
comprehensible to human reason. It underscores themes of humility, sacrificial love, 
and hidden wisdom behind apparent weakness, ultimately leading to the fulfillment of 
greater purposes. 


This also ties into the concept of emptiness we discussed earlier. We must 
understand that the expression of meaning depends on context. Something may seem 
bad at first glance, only for us to realize later that it was actually good or helped fulfill a 
higher purpose. 


In a sense, in Buddhism, emptiness is often associated with the realization of 
transcendent wisdom (Prajna) that goes beyond conventional understanding. Similarly, 
Gandalf's wisdom goes beyond immediate appearances, and he often perceives deeper 
truths and consequences. This connection highlights the idea that true wisdom comes 
from seeing beyond the superficial level of reality. 


At the heart of transcendent wisdom lies the vision of the nature of emptiness 
(Sunyata). Emptiness, as we've emphasized, refers to the absence of inherent or 
independent existence in all phenomena, including the self. It is the recognition that 
everything is interdependent and lacks a fixed, unchanging essence. This understanding 
challenges conventional perceptions of reality and leads to the dissolution of ignorance 
and illusion. 


Transcendent wisdom is not simply an intellectual understanding or a 
philosophical concept. It is a direct, experiential realization that arises from deep 
contemplation and meditation. Through sustained and diligent practice, the practitioner 
gains insight into the true nature of existence, seeing things as they are, free from the 
distortions of the mind. 


Consequently, transcendent wisdom goes beyond the limitations of dualistic 
thinking, which categorizes reality into opposites and extremes (e.g., good vs. bad, self 
vs. other). It recognizes the interdependent and interconnected nature of all phenomena, 
revealing the underlying unity that pervades everything. 


Transcendent wisdom surpasses reliance on conceptual thought or language. It is 
often described as "beyond words and letters" because it cannot be fully expressed 
through ordinary language. This understanding is direct, intuitive, and non-conceptual. 


Moreover, the wisdom of emptiness is closely linked to the Buddhist 
understanding of suffering (Dukkha) and its cessation (Nirvana). By realizing the 
emptiness of the self and all phenomena, one becomes free from the cycle of suffering 
driven by attachment, aversion, and ignorance. 


Again, what we perceive as negative is truly empty of that meaning and, on a 
global and universal scale, is simply part of a "foolish wisdom" that we cannot fully 
comprehend, and thus seems senseless. 


Through the perspective of foolish wisdom, negative events can be redeemed 
and transformed into opportunities for growth, understanding, and compassion. 


Consider everything we can learn and develop from the negative things we judge 
in life to make sense of this notion. 


For example, foolish wisdom acknowledges the impermanent and ever-changing 
nature of life. Negative events can thus be seen as impermanent phenomena, arising and 
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passing like clouds in the sky. Recognizing impermanence allows people to cultivate a 
sense of detachment and resilience, knowing that all experiences are transient. 


Instead of getting lost in lamentation or self-blame, foolish wisdom encourages 
us to see negative events as valuable learning opportunities. Mistakes and challenges 
can become stepping stones for personal growth and development. By embracing 
humility and recognizing our fallibility, we can cultivate wisdom and understanding. 


Experiencing difficulties can foster empathy and compassion for others facing 
similar struggles. Through our own trials, we gain a deeper understanding of the pain 
and suffering others endure. This newfound compassion can motivate us to extend a 
helping hand and support those in need. 


Foolish wisdom also teaches us to face adversity with courage and resilience. By 
embracing challenges, we build inner strength and develop the ability to navigate life's 
ups and downs more skillfully. Each setback becomes an opportunity to rise again with 
renewed determination. 


Negative events often trigger a sense of duality, such as success vs. failure or joy 
vs. sadness. Embracing foolish wisdom allows us to transcend these dichotomies and 
see the interconnectedness of all experiences. We recognize that joy and sadness are 
intertwined, and one can lead to the other. 


Sometimes, negative events open unexpected doors and lead to new and positive 
possibilities. Through the wisdom of humility and openness, people can discover hidden 
opportunities and unforeseen paths that they might not have considered otherwise. 


Negative events often arise from regrets about the past or worries about the 
future. Foolish wisdom emphasizes living in the present moment, fully experiencing 
each instant without the unnecessary burdens of the past or anxieties about the future. 


Foolish wisdom also encourages people to let go of the illusion of complete 
control over their lives. It teaches us to flow with the currents of existence, adapting to 
change and accepting that life does not always conform to our plans. By relinquishing 
the need for absolute control, we find a different kind of freedom and inner peace. 


Ultimately, embracing this wisdom means not taking life excessively seriously, 
allowing ourselves to find humor and lightness even in the midst of difficulties. This 
perspective helps maintain a balanced view and prevents negative events from 
overwhelming us. 


How does this relate to the broader context of the cosmos and the theme of 
purpose and meaning? We'll delve deeper into this in Chapter 10, but here are a few 
points to clarify the matter. 


All of this can find its truth in the context of the divine order of the world, an 
order that imbues the world with an inherent perfection. In this sense, it is true that from 
a broader perspective, things that seem negative to us are often necessary to uphold the 
things we value most. For example, life cannot exist without death; well-being and 
suffering are two sides of the same coin, one cannot be understood without the other. 


However, as we understand that life itself is an end, orchestrated by this divine 
plan, it also means that something specific we consider negative does not have an 
ultimate sense or purpose, because life, in a way, is already perfect as it is. What 
happens is that things we consider bad occur without any inherent meaning, because 
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those things are part of the global order of the world, where, in that broader divine 
order, they find their place, in that order that fits, that makes sense. 


For example, the illness that afflicts a child with a whole life ahead of them 
seems entirely negative to our eyes. But if we consider the underlying mechanisms of 
that illness, these belong to the order of the world—biological processes based on 
simpler structures, elements, atoms, etc., which, if they were not as they are, we would 
not have the life we know, and the universe would not be this place that has embraced 
us and given us a place to live. 


If we try to find the meaning and purpose of that child's illness, we create a 
problem because there is no such purpose in life, which is an end in itself. This does not 
negate the existence of a divine order in the cosmos, and ultimately, there is no good or 
evil, but a unity that fits, that makes sense. 


In this way, we might find more inner peace, not by searching for a reason 
behind the negative and tragic aspects of life, but by understanding that these too are an 
intimate part of the general order of things. 


Thus, the problem of evil in the world loses its meaning. When we question how 
evil can exist in a universe created by a benevolent God, we must understand that for 
life as we know it to exist, the mechanisms of the cosmos must also give rise to 
everything we dislike. At the same time, not every event in life has a purpose beyond 
itself, because life is an end in itself. 


In summary, in this section, we have seen that these archetypes are internal 
guides rather than ideals to aspire to, as they bring us back to who we are, encouraging 
us to return to the natural order of our being and the cosmos. 


In any case, the most perfected ideals we can find are the empty principles, 
which, like mathematics, represent a universal moral language. Aspects like goodness, 
compassion, protection, love, and rationality are phenomena that, regardless of time or 
place in the world, are good because they enhance the prosperity and sophistication of 
our being. And this is so because of the very nature of the world. 


These principles are not tangible, but in a way, they exist in the relationship of 
the world with us. They bring us closer to paradise, here and now. 


A light among the clouds 


Reflecting on the complexities of existence, it becomes evident that the lack of 
an immediate and tangible meaning in direct experience often leads to 
misunderstandings. It's all too easy to mistakenly assume that the absence of an 
apparent purpose signifies insignificance or that life holds no value. Such a perspective 
falsely equates purpose with its reflection in the material realm, as if purpose must 
possess a tangible, autonomous existence. However, this notion couldn't be further from 
the truth, for in the tapestry of existence lies a depth that extends beyond the surface. 


It is essential to recognize that inherent value does not depend on a predefined 
purpose that mirrors reality. Our lives are not merely a succession of empty goals but 
rather an opportunity to embrace the grandeur of existence in its entirety. By delving 
into the broader scope of existence, we uncover the capacity to cultivate the nobility of 
spirit and infuse our daily lives with a sense of heroism. This heroism isn't reserved only 
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for grand battles and monumental transformations that punctuate our lives; rather, it 
resides in the small triumphs and challenges that adorn each passing day. 


In chapters 10 and 11, we will further develop the notion of meaning that 
transcends direct experience, venturing into the realm of metaphysics. However, I 
would like to briefly address this perspective here, a vision that proposes an underlying 
order to reality. This order, when examined through the beauty of the cosmos and the 
intricate complexity of life, reveals its inherent creativity and intelligence. It prompts us 
to reflect on whether there might also exist an intelligent force, beyond the limits of 
current understanding, that has orchestrated this order. 


From this perspective, a revelation emerges: life possesses a transcendent origin. 
It is not merely an accidental event but rather a connection to a higher order that calls us 
to align our lives with its rhythm. This shift encourages us to divert our attention from 
individualized purposes and instead act as conduits for a cosmic and grander order. 


Curiously, within this framework, a paradox arises. As we trace the threads of 
order that weave through existence, we come to understand that the essence of life 
remains pure action and creation, a dance for the sheer joy of dancing. It becomes 
evident that the profound beauty of life does not necessarily depend on having a specific 
external purpose. Instead, we discover that life, in all its exquisite splendor, is an end in 
itself. This revelation emerges through the prism of meditation, a practice that connects 
us directly with the core of existence. 


Thus, the idea takes shape that the intrinsic order of life perfectly harmonizes 
with a possible transcendent order shaped by a divine and incomprehensible 
intelligence. These concepts, instead of conflicting, coexist harmoniously, adding layers 
of depth to our understanding of existence. 


Life, then, can be both intrinsically ordered and potentially connected to a 
higher, divine order. On one hand, we can let life flow with this higher order, and on the 
other, we can understand that life is an end in itself. The higher order brings us values 
like compassion, kindness, and serenity—guides that can make existence more 
fulfilling. At the same time, understanding the intrinsic order and the idea that life is an 
end in itself allows us to simply enjoy it and avoid getting lost in an endless cycle of 
thought, searching for a distant purpose in the future or beyond. This search often 
conditions us negatively and makes us miss out on enjoyment, trapping us in concepts. 
Life is now, and this is all there is. 


The problem with meaning is a conceptual problem because reality is not 
conceptual. The meanings or purposes we often find or set for ourselves distort a more 
genuine and objective way of seeing things. As mentioned in Chapter 2, beliefs or 
interpretations are the map, not the territory. The classification of reality is a very 
particular arrangement of the world that can differ from person to person, resulting in 
the confusion of interpreting the world for what it truly is. 


This is where we might believe in a god but end up seeing personal signs of his 
presence in our interpretation of events. We might think that God is setting us a 
challenge to test our faith, when in reality, things might not necessarily be revolving 
around us. In fact, it is likely that they are not, as we are not the center of the universe. 


Furthermore, not everything has to happen for a reason. If we consider that life 
is an end in itself, everything that happens within it is simply another event in the 
eternal creation and dance of life, which has no meaning beyond itself. While these 
events can be part of life's complex order in relation to the rest of the cosmos, such as 
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when negative events serve life in the long run, this is just another dynamic of life, 
which is an end in itself. 


Yet, there is still room for a connection with a higher order. However, that order 
is not strictly the same as a purpose we can fully comprehend, especially with our 
conceptual tools. When we start questioning the purpose of everything, we fall into the 
conceptual world of rumination, failing to understand things genuinely and increasing 
discomfort by getting lost in thought. 


The alternative is to understand that reality has an order, and this order is 
incredibly wise. To connect with this order, we must quiet the mind and contemplate 
things as we perceive them, refraining from constant thinking and conceptualizing our 
experience, even if only for moments at a time. 


In this effort, the goal is not to suppress the intellect but to temper it with 
moments of serene observation. It's an invitation to embrace reality as it unfolds, 
recognizing that even the briefest moments of unfiltered perception can offer glimpses 
of the intricate order governing existence. Essentially, it's an acknowledgment that 
while the search for meaning is noble, it also humbly recognizes the limits of our 
conceptual understanding of the unfathomable depths of reality. 


So, how do we genuinely address the loss of purpose and meaning that a 
nihilistic modern society may experience without falling into more stories and illusions? 


Part of the problem lies in the separation we make between self and world. We 
are the world, guided by its own order. As we've discussed, things simply happen, 
regardless of our thoughts. We need to connect with the oneness of everything and stop 
seeing ourselves as separate entities with purposes disconnected from the rest. 


Let's note how interacting with reality through thought generates these problems 
when we consider the issue of the meaning of life. Sometimes, one might feel worried 
and less enthusiastic because the things that once gave life meaning no longer excite 
them as much. Instead of contemplating the experience, new problems arise: "Why do I 
feel this way?" and "What should I do?" These quickly lead to comparisons with others 
and to unhappiness. 


Instead of falling into this, we should focus on struggles that have a more 
rational basis and are worth our while. The truth is that the greatness of a person is as 
high as their deepest inner struggles. This is portrayed in many ways in literature and 
art. This ties in with the earlier point that we are beings of contrast, and to a large 
extent, we need some level of struggle and difficulty to shine. There must be an element 
of "solving" situations in life. What do I mean? That developing the attentional qualities 
of consciousness and cultivating impartiality and serenity does not mean we should 
neglect all the other things life has to offer. 


Art shows us that another state of consciousness and action is possible. It speaks 
to us more clearly than anything about the nobility of spirit, beauty, strength, and joy of 
living, even in contrast with suffering. Consider works like Michelangelo's David, 
Herbert James Draper's The Gates of Dawn, Johannes Vermeer's The Allegory of 
Painting, Laoco6én and His Sons, The Birth of Venus by William-Adolphe Bouguereau 
or Sandro Botticelli, Edward Poynter's Andromeda, or contemplate the calm and Zen 
spirit of works like Katsushika Hokusai's Red Fuji or the reflection on natural beauty in 
Caspar David Friedrich's Wanderer above the Sea of Fog. 
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We also find this message in music, particularly in the Romantic era, which gave 
rise to the concerto focused on a single instrument. Works like Tchaikovsky's First 
Piano Concerto or Rachmaninoff's Second Piano Concerto are themselves a tribute to 
the greatness and virtuosity of the individual, and to the clarity and intelligence that 
humans can cultivate. 


For example, we could draw several parallels between Romantic music (which I 
am very fond of) and spirituality. Firstly, Romantic composers sought to evoke deep 
emotions through their music, expressing feelings of love, longing, despair, and 
transcendence. Similarly, spirituality involves intense emotional experiences in the 
quest for a connection with the divine or an internal exploration of the self. 


Moreover, these composers aspired to transcend the limitations of the physical 
world, transporting listeners to a realm of beauty and idealism that generated awe and 
wonder, much like spirituality seeks to go beyond the mundane to reach the divine or 
the infinite. Romantic composers used music as a medium of expression and self- 
reflection, delving into the depths of their emotions and experiences, exploring the 
complexity of the human psyche. This mirrors the introspection and self-examination in 
spirituality, as individuals seek to understand their inner being and find a deeper 
meaning in their existence. 


Romantic music often conveyed a longing for something beyond the material 
world, a yearning for the transcendent and sublime, akin to the spiritual longing for a 
higher reality or a deeper connection with the divine. Additionally, many Romantic 
compositions were imbued with symbolism and narrative elements, using musical 
motifs and themes to communicate specific emotions, ideas, or stories. This is similar to 
how spirituality employs symbols, rituals, and narratives to convey deeper truths or 
spiritual concepts. 


Lastly, the Romantic period saw an expansion of musical forms, with composers 
creating larger and more expansive works, seeking to create a sense of vastness and 
infinity, pushing the boundaries of musical expression. This pursuit resonates with the 
exploration of the infinite, the ineffable, and the boundless nature of the divine in 
spirituality. 


Therefore, the mythology of the hero, of personal growth and cultivating a 
higher spirit to become a Master, strongly resonates throughout history as a means to 
find genuine purpose. This is an excellent purpose that emanates from cultivating self- 
esteem. 


However, well-being is a personal matter. The conscious realization of this, as I 
mentioned before, holds significance primarily for oneself in relation to oneself. This is 
why the future concerning our creations doesn’t matter, nor does social acceptance or 
recognition ultimately matter. What truly matters is that we have enjoyed these things 
within the context of our individual lives. Our life, in its entirety, is the microcosm for 
which meaning is relevant. Yet, we often measure our well-being and purpose by 
everything that will happen after our life ends. What lies beyond our lives only serves to 
interfere with our personal satisfaction through misleading concepts. 


Genuine self-esteem, which elevates us, is a highly personal, subjective matter. 
This experience cannot be conceived socially or hierarchically; it is individual and 
matters in the microcosm of one’s own person. This is the difference between having an 
enjoyable purpose and believing that what you do makes you a better person or that 
your actions are more significant in general terms. The inevitable nihilism one 
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encounters upon realizing the insignificance of our small lives on the cosmic scale 
reveals that truth. The truth is that creating, being an inventor, or producing goods or 
technology is no more superior than any other activity, such as teaching, being a doctor, 
or farming. The prison that leads us to believe these kinds of things is a conceptual 
prison. By relaxing our mind into direct experience, the perception that our goals are 
unimportant fades away. 


Adopting a nihilistic attitude in the face of meaninglessness misses the point, 
which is to focus on the quality of the experience. That’s what matters, so that we can 
more genuinely enjoy what the world has to offer us. And what does it have to offer? 


Well, it offers us the chance to cultivate the qualities of our heroes within 
ourselves and our lives. Heroes sometimes lose and fail; the path is winding and 
sometimes tragic, as the ancient Greeks depicted. But the point is that beauty doesn’t 
necessarily lie in the external or in the outcome, but in the spirit, the moral fiber, the 
resilience, and the strength we can cultivate throughout our lives. That strength of 
character, the nobility of spirit, that is what’s truly important. 


Thus, the ultimate beauty and sincere enjoyment of life may lie outside of that 
purpose beyond oneself, which is so often promoted in current philosophy and culture. 
Think of a flower: what makes a flower beautiful and meaningful to us? It is simply the 
expression of its nature in relation to us and our experiences. The virtues of a medicinal 
plant stem from its very nature; the beauty of living is found in the nature of life itself. 
For us, it lies in the cultivation of character, inner strengths, and our most distinguished 
qualities, once again pointing to the nobility of spirit. It is not something to do, but 
something to be. And beyond training our attention, meditation, and compassion, the 
realization of this nobility is not gradual but discrete; you appreciate it in a moment of 
insight and clarity, and from then on, you simply live from that place. 


Simply doing nothing 


Today, we live in a kind of neurosis of the restless mind, which refers to our 
inability to let the mind and things simply be. We find ourselves trapped in a cycle of 
anxious thoughts and incessant worries that prevent us from just being. 


We can no longer enjoy a meal without a stream of negative thoughts getting in 
the way. The simple act of eating has become a source of anxiety, whether it’s worries 
about weight, health, or the environmental impact of our food choices. In extreme cases, 
obsessive concerns about physical appearance lead some people to undergo unnecessary 
cosmetic surgeries or follow extreme diets in pursuit of a "perfect" look, which can 
result in mental health issues and low self-esteem. 


We can’t relax and enjoy a moment of rest without feeling like we’re wasting 
time. This constant sense of urgency leads us to the mistaken belief that we always need 
to be busy and productive. If we have a job that is supposed to be good, our restless 
mind tells us that it’s not good enough, that we could be doing something better, more 
lucrative, or prestigious, or that we should have completed a series of important goals 
yesterday. This endless pursuit leads to a state of constant exhaustion, where we feel 
like we’re never doing enough, working long hours without taking care of our well- 
being, and preventing us from finding satisfaction in our careers. 
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Rest and relaxation are also affected by this neurosis. Instead of allowing 
ourselves time to rest and recover, we feel guilty for taking time off. The idea that we’re 
wasting time haunts us constantly. As a result, we strive to fill every moment of our 
lives with activity and productivity, even when our body and mind need a break. 


We also experience this in interpersonal relationships. Whether it’s worrying 
about what others think of them, fear of rejection, or the need to please everyone, this 
neurosis can lead to overanalyzing every social interaction. People can feel emotionally 
drained due to the constant concern about how they are perceived by others. 


In parenting, parents often feel overwhelmed by the pressure to raise their 
children perfectly, which can lead to overprotection and constant worry about their 
children's future. 


Chronic indecision is another manifestation of this neurosis, where people spend 
hours or even days debating trivial decisions, which drains mental energy and makes it 
difficult to make important decisions. 


The use of electronic devices and social media is a prime example, as we 
constantly check our phones for fear of missing something important online, which 
affects our relationships, productivity, and mental health. 


Concerns about personal safety and the safety of loved ones can lead to 
overprotection and paralyzing anxiety, preventing us from taking healthy risks due to 
fear of the unknown. 


Finally, the constant search for meaning in life and the need to always be doing 
something can create a kind of spiritual anxiety, where people are constantly seeking 
answers without allowing themselves to simply be present and experience life as it is. 


In English, the word for someone formed in academia and engaged in the study 
of various sciences and disciplines is "scholar". Its etymology comes from the ancient 
Greek word "skholé", which actually refers to leisure time. Over time, leisure became 
associated with the pursuit of learning and knowledge. 


This approach to being a scholar is perhaps the most appropriate: it is someone 
who has leisure time to engage in various disciplines, sciences, languages, etc. For what 
purpose? Simply to enjoy the study of these subjects. 


In the past, great thinker-artists had patrons, wealthy individuals who supported 
them financially, allowing them to freely develop their art. As a result, great creative 
works could emerge. 


Today, scholars must study to earn a living. One might pursue a bachelor's 
degree with the prospect of doing a master's and then a doctorate, eventually turning to 
teaching and knowledge production, but primarily to make a living. Although passion 
and economic gain can coincide, the freedom to study for the sake of studying, letting 
creativity naturally emerge and producing works that one enjoys, no longer exists. 
Economic interests come first. 


Of course, what one does or studies must, at some point, connect with the rest of 
the world and something practical. This can be as simple as being better educated to 
raise our children with a broader view of culture, becoming better citizens who make 
wiser decisions for the community’s well-being, helping others as much as possible, or 
simply beautifying life through art. 
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But this connection to something tangible in real life is not a mandate; it doesn't 
have to be that way. What we do doesn’t need to have a practical utility, and that’s 
perfectly fine. Life is beautiful as it is, and this connection should be made because it 
makes life even more beautiful. 


The problem lies in that when we set a predefined goal for the creative 
exploration of the intellect, we fail to understand the spontaneous order of our curiosity 
and how it ends up generating the things we discover or create. 


The mind must indeed be free to act without a very defined direction. Great 
creative thinkers let their minds wander freely and find insight after meandering without 
a specific goal, exploring the annals of knowledge, guided simply by interest and the 
passion something evokes. 


This vision of the scholar as someone who enjoys leisure time and relishes the 
pleasures of life through intellectual and artistic pursuits is perhaps the optimal state for 
a human being concerning what to do in life. If we were free to enjoy leisure, we would 
have a more fulfilling relationship with work. Work would no longer be something we 
do for something else (like money), but something we do as an end in itself, where we 
can relax, study, and learn for the sheer pleasure of learning. 


This perspective aligns with the idea that life is an end in itself. There is no goal 
beyond it, no external target to achieve. For many, this might sound unsettling, but in 
fact, the "purposelessness" of life, when viewed with appreciation, is profoundly 
beautiful. It is in these moments that things are genuine, when actions are performed for 
their own sake and not in pursuit of something else. Our work can indeed help others, 
for instance, but we do it for the intrinsic beauty and pleasure of helping, not for some 
ulterior motive. 


You might think that life has a purpose if we look at organisms from an 
evolutionary standpoint. We could say that they possess certain traits because these 
traits make them better adapted to their environment, enabling them to do things like fly 
or hide. But what purpose does being better adapted to the environment serve, other 
than to continue living? None. What purpose does survival itself have? Again, none. We 
live because that is what we do, as an end in itself, and that is perfectly beautiful. 


The movements of nature ebb and flow, repeat, and then extinguish, giving rise 
to new patterns in a perpetual cycle of change. A better way to understand this, rather 
than getting caught up in the notion of purpose, is simply to contemplate that these 
patterns just occur. This quality is hard to appreciate with a Western mindset, where 
everything must have a reason, a motive, a why, and a for what—some future value. 
However, there is another view of existence, perhaps more integrated into Eastern 
philosophies of life, which many esteem as a positive outlook on existence. 


Why is this perspective important? In a world driven by goals and a future- 
oriented mindset, it's crucial to understand that life is already precious, it already has 
value. It doesn't matter where we will be in 10 or 20 years as individuals, or in 1,000 
years as a species; the future does not determine the value of life now. Since there is no 
ultimate purpose, nothing external to "grasp", life contains itself and simply unfolds 
with its natural movements. 


This way of understanding the meaning of life is connected to the aspects of 
meditation we discussed in Chapter 3. In meditation, we don't attempt to change 
anything about our perception of the world; we simply experience things as they are, 
without adding or taking away from the experience. We can see a parallel between these 
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two ideas. Naturally, experiences change, and the world unfolds in various possibilities. 
It is within this unfolding that change happens and where we can engage with it, but 
from this new perspective. 


Unfortunately, in today's society, leisure is undervalued because it contrasts with 
prestige, which is a cornerstone of self-esteem in modern life. When we are not 
productive enough according to our own standards, we feel bad, plagued by anxiety and 
stress. 


The person who sacrifices and exerts all their energy to earn a daily living is 
celebrated in our society as having merit. In contrast, those who receive everything 
handed to them and can afford the luxury of leisure are seen as lazy and dependent. 
Sadly, this philosophy enslaves us. We should all be able to enjoy leisure as a legitimate 
right, as something valuable in its own right, and as a natural and valid way to enhance 
our well-being. Leisure should not be an exception to work but the norm in our lives. 
Vacations and work should switch places so that we live in a state of vacation, taking a 
few days for work now and then. 


The major critique, of course, is that we need to work to sustain ourselves. 
However, this necessity arises from how society is currently organized and the inherent 
monetary problems of a corrupt system. Consider that a large part of the economy, and 
consequently much of the work people do to sustain themselves economically, is 
dedicated to services and products we don't really need. Do we truly need luxury 
handbags, cars, and clothing, for example? How many people live off that industry? 
They work to earn a living, but at the core, there is a fabricated need. 


Today, we have an abundance of resources as a society, to the point where we 
should ask ourselves if we really need to work as we do and for the things we do, or if 
we are on the brink of a new era where we can enjoy more free time and re-evaluate the 
value and meaning of work. It is significant that one of the predominant economic 
concerns of the newer generations is financial freedom—the ability to have resources to 
better enjoy doing what one wants. 


To build financial freedom, however, we need the opportunity to build and 
accumulate capital, which is becoming increasingly difficult in a system where money 
constantly loses value and the basic assumptions that allow us to plan for the long term 
are disrupted. 


Beyond this, even in such financial freedom, you might want to go have a tea, 
and there will be people working there. But ideally, it would be a reimagined venture 
where the people you meet genuinely enjoy their work, have a passion for it, and want 
to offer you tea, rather than doing it primarily for economic gain. Or if they are working 
for the money, at least they would have the satisfaction of knowing that this money can 
be saved and grow securely over the long term, facilitating their freedom. 


"It's good to have fun!" they say. Yes, but this phrase, in the context of today's 
society, represents an activity that is subordinate to work, accepted, and promoted to the 
extent that it helps us relax and makes us more productive. Fun increasingly exists less 
as a right in its own context, as an activity for its own sake. And this applies to 
everything new that surrounds work. We don't always need to be useful; in fact, deep 
down, we never need to be. 


To some extent, contrary to what society might try to impose on us, we can 
reclaim our lives and become happier and more fulfilled if we become less "useful". If 
we push utility to its extreme, we miss out on the joy of life itself. This is connected to 
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letting things be, freeing ourselves from the compulsion to always fulfill a specific 
purpose. By doing so, we release ourselves from the anxiety and daily urgency that 
invades us as a productive society. We also shed the notion that a person’s value is 
measured solely by their utility to others (the flip side of altruistic philosophy and 
morality). A human being simply is and does not need to do anything to radiate their 
noble virtues. 


In the end, as mentioned in the Tao Te Ching (27), the great Tao flows 
everywhere, to the left and to the right. All things depend on it for their existence, and it 
does not abandon them. It does not claim its achievements. It loves and nurtures all 
things but does not lord over them. 


In other words, when we free ourselves from control and trust in life itself, not 
basing it on an external purpose, that is when we truly live. We nourish ourselves in the 
flow of the Tao. 


Back in the 14th century, the philosophical and cultural movement known as 
humanism emerged, based on Greco-Roman culture and philosophy. It prioritized 
reason and was concerned with the concept of man as the center of the universe. The 
name "humanism" comes from its association with the study of the humanities: 
grammar, rhetoric, history, poetry, and moral philosophy. 


Humanism saw the cultivation of knowledge as an end in itself, as a form of 
education, scholarship, and intellectual progress. Today, such personal purposes and 
meanings are lacking in modern societies. People’s aspirations are no longer about 
learning from classical texts, studying moral philosophy, epistemology, science, art, or 
mathematics, and growing in wisdom. No, today’s goals are often about becoming 
famous, achieving a certain economic status, or perhaps securing a stable office job with 
enough money to consume and ensure a comfortable retirement. 


Today we live in a world very different from a few decades or centuries ago. We 
are eight billion people at this moment (end of 2022). Nowadays, when we pursue an 
activity or career with the aim of gaining prestige or status, we are competing with 
millions of people—a growing mass of individuals, some with access to even better 
resources than we have. Inevitably, by sheer probability, they are more likely to create 
better products and services, produce more creative works, find solutions to problems 
sooner, and so on. Moreover, it is increasingly likely that whatever we aim to do has 
already been done, thought of, or conceived long ago by the great minds that preceded 
us. 


With technological advancements, it is also more probable that what we do will 
be replicated massively, and costs will plummet. For example, if one dedicates oneself 
to writing articles, in the future, artificial intelligence will write millions of excellent 
articles at virtually no cost. Consequently, the work of people who write articles will get 
lost in the tumult of incredible AI production, and the same will happen with other 
human endeavors. 


If we base our existence and personal worth on our production, the battlefield 
becomes ever more demanding, which only serves to increase our psychological 
pressure and discomfort. This does not mean that we cannot find enjoyment and 
happiness in a path of creative self-fulfillment through great achievements—this is part 
of what makes life more fulfilling. But we can only enjoy it if we let go of our 
inclination and desire for status and prestige through our work. We must do these things 
for the love of the activity itself, not as a means to inflate our ego. In reality, seeking 
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status through our work does not elevate our ego; it only ends up causing us more harm 
as individuals. 


We should strive to contribute where we can and find those rare opportunities 
that cannot be freely replicated, where we can channel our creative work. 


Ultimately, our yearning for purpose places us at a crossroads. A crossroads that 
causes us suffering and discomfort. This purpose isn't merely about wanting to be rich 
and famous. It could be a noble purpose, such as striving to contribute something 
meaningful to society. Yet even these purposes inevitably lead us to compare ourselves 
with others, to constantly question if we are doing enough, if we are truly working hard 
enough, and ultimately, they bring us more suffering than joy. 


All this constant thinking about our goals and what we want to achieve in the 
world based on our purposes obscures us from a fundamental reality: life isn't really 
heading towards any particular direction. Yes, there are rules governing biological life 
and the general world, but these rules don't necessarily have a reason for being. Hence, 
life resonates more with spontaneous creativity, and all this framework of purpose is 
simply another complex web of concepts. 


When we genuinely connect through direct experience with our more tangible 
reality, we discover that this conceptual web of purpose loses all meaning. Ultimately, 
we connect with the genuine reality that truly liberates us. In this way, we can live a life 
of free play, creativity, and spontaneity. 


Now, does this invite us to withdraw and live a life disconnected from others? 
Not at all. If we do so, we risk becoming selfish and myopic, thinking only of ourselves 
in an irrational and tragic manner. 


On one hand, rational selfishness is preferable above all. On the other hand, true 
greatness is exemplified through wise humility, kindness, and helping others, freeing 
ourselves from hatred and embracing compassion. 


Whatever we learn, let us help others through our creations and efforts, whether 
on the scale of our family and friends or towards the broader society. Let us set an 
example. 


Again, I return to the nobility of spirit, and what greater nobility of spirit than 
being a gentleman, offering a gentle touch and compassion to those who need it most. 


And here, I speak to both genders, but especially to women, who with their 
archetypal qualities of protection and nurturing, can expand the potential for human 
flourishing. 


So, why struggle? 


Reflecting on life's journey and the countless aspirations that have sprung from 
within us, a profound realization emerges. It calls us to find a delicate balance, one that 
urges us to live without the relentless grip of our ambitions, because being ensnared by 
them is to forge our own chains of suffering and discomfort. 


Yet, amid this wisdom, we must also acknowledge that purpose, at its rational 
core, serves as the very scaffold upon which we build our existence. Purpose is the 
blueprint of a fulfilled life, a framework guiding each of our endeavors. Losing sight of 
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purpose means forfeiting the ability to live life fully, descending slowly into shadows, 
both individually and culturally. 


We should live detached from purpose to avoid falling into a slavery that breeds 
suffering and discomfort. However, we must also understand that purpose represents, 
within a rational approach, a framework or model for what we do in the world, enabling 
us to cultivate a happy life. When we lose purpose, we lose the capacity to live more 
fully and begin to decline. 


For it is upon the foundation of adversity that greatness and prosperity have been 
built, a bedrock nourishing spiritual strength, creativity, and rational cooperation. 
Society withers when it forgets its purpose, losing the passion to erect monumental 
achievements that lead us towards flourishing. 


Yet, we must also recognize that life itself is a ultimate end, not merely a means 
to reach an elusive future. Our purposes are not disconnected constructs, ethereal castles 
on a distant shore, nor are they fleeting, disappearing with the passage of time. 


This understanding shields us from the dangerous allure of destructive ideals, 
those that clouded the 20th century with its bloody wars. Life is here and now, imbued 
with an enigmatic order beyond our complete understanding. Our purposes serve as 
functional elements of this life, enriching it and unlocking greater potential within us. 


It is also in this sense that life holds meaning—it may not be the random 
outcome of purely natural and arbitrary causes, but rather, we are here to experience the 
world because there is an ordained order dictated by a transcendent being. However, 
this does not mean that life must fulfill a specific objective or move towards a 
predetermined point in the future to have meaning; rather, the given order allows life to 
be an end in itself, where in the present it can already find its fullness and ultimate 
meaning: the ability to enjoy it in all its splendor. 


The noble purposes we speak of are diverse and plentiful. Cultivating wisdom, 
exploring the world, nurturing a noble spirit, helping others, undertaking hard work to 
forge inner greatness, forming families, and seeking both material and spiritual 
prosperity are just a few examples. 


None of these pursuits should inflate our ego or elevate us above others. It's not 
about doing something to feel better than others or cultivating any status, nor should 
they tie us to an abstract future that breeds dissatisfaction. These are experiences to 
savor in the present as we live them. 


Each of us has an inner potential for self-improvement and the ability to 
cultivate self-esteem. If we do something solely to feel superior to others, we are 
nurturing not self-esteem but narcissism, and simultaneously, ignorance—the ignorance 
that fails to recognize that others have an intrinsic nature equal to ours, with their own 
conscious experiences, and the capacity to recognize and express the same luminous 
qualities that emanate from that recognition. They too have a fertile nature, a potential 
work in progress that can flourish just like us. 


Sometimes we confuse power, greatness, and strength with qualities like self- 
reliance, competition, and the victory of the strongest, and we fail to understand that 
caring, compassion, and being an example are equally great or even more powerful 
qualities. For instance, accompanying our children with affection without pressuring 
them leaves a much more resilient imprint on them. They feel much more protected and 
capable of facing difficulties than if we were to leave them alone to handle adversity 
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and tell them they must tough it out. Thus, in aspiring towards misunderstood and 
superficial strength, we induce discomfort, suffering, and eventually submission to 
adversity in ourselves and those around us. 


As mentioned earlier, if we were to learn that tomorrow marks our last day, it 
wouldn't alter the essence of our pursuits. It would only cast a shadow of sadness upon 
us if we were captives of ambitions tied solely to the future. What truly matters is living 
these purposes, nurturing them in the present, and allowing them to shape our actions. 
Thus, if the specter of imminent mortality loomed, we would greet it with contentment, 
for we would have lived, nurturing our potential and passions—we would be content 
because we would know we had lived cultivating what we love. We would stand as 
living embodiments of life as the ultimate end. 


This, and only this, imbues the future with a sense of joy and wonder, rather than 
despair, depression, and discomfort. It allows us to glimpse the possibility of our 
transformation into luminous, spiritual, compassionate, benevolent, and highly rational 
beings. It inspires us to continue nurturing a beautiful and prosperous world for all to 
inhabit. By embracing our purposes, we transcend mere pursuit of success and an 
abstract future; we become architects of a meaningful existence in the present, and in 
doing so, we truly illuminate the path towards a brighter shared future. 


Nihilism versus affirmation of life 


The ideas we've developed so far encourage us to break free from the bondage of 
attachment to prestige and status, to dismantle the notion that the meaning of life and 
our happiness lie in the future, and to understand that well-being and self-esteem are 
built on a contemplative way of being (rather than doing). This approach manages 
suffering more efficiently and objectively approaches the nature of our mind and the 
world, allowing us to pursue our goals and creative ideas with ease and find happiness 
within ourselves. By realizing that meaning and enjoyment can already exist in the 
present without waiting for fulfillment in an elusive future, we avoid turning these 
pursuits into another prison for our well-being. 


Now, I would like us to deliver a final blow to nihilism and pessimism, which 
are increasingly present in our hearts, even if we believe in a divine meaning in the 
world. For even there, we can get lost and lose sight of the attitudes and forces that 
enable us to embrace and affirm this life. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, the enigmatic 19th-century German philosopher, is widely 
recognized as one of the most influential thinkers in existentialism and nihilism. 
Nietzsche diagnosed nihilism as a cultural and philosophical crisis where traditional 
values, beliefs, and moral systems have lost their meaning and relevance. He believed 
that the rejection of absolute truths had led to a sense of emptiness and purposelessness 
in modern society. 


Nietzsche saw nihilism as a cultural malaise, a profound crisis marked by the 
erosion of traditional values, beliefs, and moral systems. In this state, individuals 
struggle with a lack of purpose and a void of meaning. Nihilism, at its core, is a 
rejection of absolute truths and an acknowledgment of the apparent lack of inherent 
meaning in the universe. 
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According to Nietzsche, this nihilism leads to the "last man", a concept that 
serves as a reflection on the state of modern society. Nietzsche's depiction of the last 
man acts as a stark warning and a philosophical lens through which we can examine 
contemporary society. 


Nietzsche introduced the notion of the "last man" in his work "Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra". The last man is a hypothetical human archetype representing a particular 
kind of individual and the collective mentality of a society marked by moral and 
existential complacency. 


The last man is characterized by his satisfaction with pettiness. He seeks 
comfort, security, and predictability in all aspects of life. He has no desire for greatness, 
personal growth, or the pursuit of excellence. Nietzsche famously wrote, "People no 
longer become poor or rich: both are too burdensome. Who still wants to rule? Who still 
wants to obey? Both are too burdensome". 


In today's consumer-driven world, comfort and material pleasures often take 
precedence. The pursuit of convenience, luxury, and instant gratification can lead to a 
culture where people prioritize their own comfort and satisfaction above all else. The 
last man’s desire to live a life free from discomfort resonates with modern consumerist 
culture. 


The last man thrives in the safety of the herd. He conforms to social norms 
without questioning them and avoids any form of individuality or dissent. He finds 
solace in the collective, preferring to blend in rather than stand out. The prevalence of 
social media, groupthink, and the desire for social acceptance can foster a herd 
mentality and conformity. Many people may feel pressured to adhere to social norms 
and avoid expressing dissenting opinions, reflecting the last man's inclination to blend 
in with the crowd. 


In the world of the last man, risk and adventure are abhorred. He seeks a life free 
from challenges and discomfort. The motto could be summarized as "avoid all pain, 
seek only pleasure". Any effort that represents a risk to his comfort is to be avoided at 
all costs. 


The fear of failure and aversion to risk are widespread in contemporary society. 
People often seek stability and predictability in their careers and personal lives, 
avoiding challenging pursuits that could lead to personal growth or innovation. This 
risk-averse mindset aligns with the last man's desire to avoid discomfort and 
uncertainty. 


Often, people expect goals such as starting a family, developing a career, or 
embarking on ventures to be free from discomfort and difficulties, which is not the case, 
leading to discontent. This added suffering stems from the belief that such endeavors 
should be experienced without difficulties and always with full enjoyment, an 
unrealistic notion that disrupts our concept of an ideal life. 


The last man has lost touch with deep values and ideals. He no longer believes in 
transcendent truths or moral absolutes. His worldview is marked by moral relativism, 
where everything is perceived as equally valid or invalid. 


Moral relativism and the decline of absolute values are evident in modern 
society. Many people subscribe to a relativistic view of morality, where moral 
principles are seen as subjective and changeable. This loss of moral foundations 
resonates with the last man's disconnection from transcendent truths. 
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Nietzsche laments that the last man has no aspirations beyond the mundane. He 
does not dream of achieving greatness or becoming something more than he is 
currently. His life lacks a higher purpose or meaning. The pursuit of fame, wealth, or 
success, often driven by external validation, overshadows deeper aspirations of personal 
growth and self-discovery. The last man's lack of a higher purpose or aspiration can find 
parallels in a society focused on external markers of success. 


Meritocracy can still enslave us, as I've pointed out, since we cling to the belief 
that culturally defined merit and success, driven by social approval, are the sources of 
true happiness. But this is false, and by following this path, we are actually in a mode 
that denies life, denying our nature and our most valuable personal aspirations. We stop 
feeling happiness in relation to ourselves and only consider it in relation to others. This 
creates a destructive hierarchy where true happiness and self-esteem are lost. 


Nietzsche also highlights the trivial and mundane concerns of the last man, who 
is primarily preoccupied with immediate and superficial pleasures. He says, "They have 
their little pleasures for the day and their little pleasures for the night, but they have a 
regard for health", which can be interpreted as a reference to the superficial and fleeting 
satisfactions the last man seeks. These pleasures are not deeply meaningful or profound; 
instead, they focus on immediate gratification and comfort. This "regard for health", as 
Nietzsche speaks of it, is a critique because, in this context, health exists to perpetuate 
what he considered a decadent way of life, taking care not to fall into excesses to 
continue clinging to these small pleasures and intoxications. 


Although not an exact reflection of contemporary life, the characteristics and 
attitudes of the last man resonate with aspects of the current human experience. 
However, it is essential to recognize that Nietzsche's depiction of the last man is not just 
a condemnation but also a call to action. He challenges us to transcend the complacency 
and mediocrity of the last man by embracing our individuality, pursuing personal 
growth, and awakening the will to power. By doing so, we can aspire to create a society 
that values self-affirmation, self-discovery, and the pursuit of meaningful aspirations, 
thus avoiding the existence of the last man. Nietzsche's critique serves as both a warning 
and an invitation to reimagine our lives and our culture in a way that transcends the 
limitations of the last man. 


Central to Nietzsche's philosophy is the concept of the "will to power", a 
multifaceted idea he believed could serve as a transformative force to overcome 
prevailing nihilism, providing people with a path to find purpose, meaning, and life 
affirmation. 


The will to power can be interpreted in various ways, but its essence revolves 
around the fundamental drive for self-affirmation, self-overcoming, and the affirmation 
of individuality. Nietzsche believed that this internal drive is intrinsic to human nature 
and serves as a motivating force behind all human actions and desires. 


The will to power is not limited to a desire for domination or control over others, 
as its name might suggest. Instead, it encompasses the desire to fulfill one's potential, 
overcome obstacles, and become the best version of oneself. It is the driving force that 
propels people to create, achieve greatness, and strive for excellence in their endeavors. 


Nietzsche's proposal to overcome nihilism is based on harnessing the will to 
power. He maintained that people could combat the prevailing sense of meaninglessness 
by redirecting their energies and desires towards life-affirming activities. In a nihilistic 
world devoid of absolute truths, Nietzsche argued, individuals have the opportunity to 
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become creators of their own values. Instead of relying on external moral systems, they 
can draw on their will to power to define their own values and moral frameworks. By 
doing so, they infuse their lives with purpose and meaning, transcending the nihilistic 
void. 


The will to power inspires people to embrace their individual uniqueness. 
Nietzsche believed that conformity and herd mentality were symptoms of nihilism 
because they stifled personal growth and authenticity. By asserting their individuality 
and pursuing their passions, people affirm their existence and break free from the 
conformist chains of nihilism. 


Nihilism often brings a sense of despair and resignation. However, Nietzsche 
saw the will to power as the driving force that pushes people to overcome obstacles and 
challenges. By facing adversity head-on, people not only demonstrate their strength but 
also find a sense of purpose in the struggle itself. 


Nietzsche despised mediocrity and believed that the will to power could drive 
people to surpass it. Through self-improvement and the pursuit of excellence in their 
chosen fields, people can affirm their existence by reaching their full potential. 


At the same time, Nietzsche celebrated art as a profound manifestation of the 
will to power. Artists channel their creative energies to shape their deepest desires and 
emotions. Through artistic expression, people can transcend nihilism by creating 
something beautiful and meaningful, thereby affirming the value of their existence. 


Additionally, the will to power is closely related to Nietzsche’s concept of "amor 
fati", the love of fate. By embracing their destinies, even amid suffering and adversity, 
people can find meaning in every experience. This acceptance of their fate allows them 
to affirm life in its entirety, including its trials and tribulations. 


So, what happens if one already believes in God or a divine force? Can they still 
fall into the web of nihilism? 


Nietzsche’s critique of traditional religious and metaphysical frameworks 
marked a pivotal moment in the history of philosophy. He argued that these ancient 
systems of thought, which had long provided people with a sense of purpose and 
meaning, had lost their relevance and persuasive power in the modern era. Nietzsche’s 
assessment was based on his belief that the Enlightenment, scientific progress, and the 
rise of rationality had eroded the foundations of these traditional belief systems. 
However, it is crucial to recognize that Nietzsche was not necessarily advocating for the 
complete rejection of divine or transcendent meaning in human existence. Instead, he 
encouraged a deeper exploration of these concepts in a more nuanced and individualistic 
manner. 


A common misinterpretation of Nietzsche’s philosophy is the belief that 
rationality and science inherently invalidate the possibility of transcendent or divine 
meaning. This interpretation, although culturally prevalent, can be seen as a conceptual 
error. Nietzsche’s approach was not to deny the existence of such meaning, but rather to 
question the conventional structures that had defined and limited it. In other words, he 
sought to free the concept of transcendent meaning from its traditional religious and 
metaphysical bonds. 


Nietzsche’s perspective invites us to consider that even if we personally believe 
that life lacks inherent meaning, it does not necessarily mean it is devoid of any 
meaning at all. This open perspective allows us to adopt a grounded response to 
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nihilism, one based on our lived experiences and interpretations of the world, which can 
indeed complement the recovery of transcendent meaning. 


It's crucial to emphasize that Nietzsche's philosophy does not exclude the 
possibility of experiencing the divine or the transcendental in a new and unconventional 
way. I believe we can find a way to harmonize his ideas with the notion of the divine. 
Instead of viewing these ideas as mutually exclusive, they can be complementary 
aspects of our human experience. 


Nietzsche discusses the idea of transcending conventional morality and social 
norms to create our own values. This concept embodies individual autonomy and self- 
affirmation. Additionally, the philosopher emphasizes the fundamental unity within 
individuals to assert themselves and exert their influence on the world. 


In this context, Nietzsche's philosophy, particularly his concept of the 
Ubermensch (or Superman), is often seen as fundamentally opposed to Christian beliefs. 
Nietzsche's rejection of traditional morality, his critique of Christian values, and his 
celebration of individualism may seem incompatible with the core principles of 
Christianity. However, a nuanced perspective can reveal points of convergence between 
Nietzsche's will to power and Christian faith, suggesting that a Christian might resonate 
with the concept of the Ubermensch. More specifically, someone who believes the 
world has divine meaning might find great value in integrating the best aspects of the 
will to power and its affirmative purpose in life. 


Firstly, it is essential to understand Nietzsche's concept of the Ubermensch. 
Nietzsche introduced this idea in his work "Thus Spoke Zarathustra". The Ubermensch 
represents a visionary individual who has transcended conventional morality and social 
limitations. This individual possesses a powerful will to power, asserting unique values 
and shaping their destiny. The Ubermensch lives authentically, guided by their 
innermost desires and aspirations rather than conforming to external norms. 


Nietzsche envisioned a model where each human being relies on their own 
individual principles, developed through personal learning and experience, rather than 
following the values of the masses. In this sense, the Ubermensch implies living a life 
where one's existence becomes a work of art, and the best way to grow and contribute to 
society is through individuality and unique personal achievements and contributions. 


At first glance, Nietzsche's Ubermensch seems antithetical to Christianity. 
Nietzsche vehemently criticized Christian values, especially those associated with 
humility, meekness, and self-denial. He believed these values fostered mediocrity and 
undermined the will to power. Furthermore, Nietzsche's rejection of a transcendent 
moral order seemed to directly challenge the Christian belief in God as the ultimate 
source of morality. 


Despite these apparent conflicts, there are areas of convergence between 
Nietzsche's will to power and Christian faith, or fundamentally, between the will to 
power and anyone who believes in transcendence and divine meaning, which can 
provide a basis for relating to the concept of the Ubermensch. 


In principle, I see the Ubermensch as a potential solution, perhaps not the 
definitive one, if we are to discard the existence of God and a transcendent and divine 
meaning in life. For we must hold on to something and reaffirm life, as a way of 
embracing the gift we have of being alive and experiencing this world. 
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While I do not believe that life and the cosmos lack divine meaning, as I will 
reflect upon in later chapters, it is also true that we can integrate and incorporate 
Nietzsche's concept as something parallel and complementary to a divine and 
transcendent vision of the meaning of life and the universe. 


For example, Nietzsche's idea of the will to power can align with the Christian 
belief in the divine potential of human beings. Christians hold that individuals are 
created in the image of God and have the capacity for moral growth and spiritual 
transformation. The Ubermensch, in its pursuit of self-realization and the fulfillment of 
its unique potential, can be seen as an individual striving to fulfill their God-given 


purpose. 


Christianity emphasizes personal responsibility and accountability for one's 
actions. The Ubermensch, driven by its will to power, assumes full responsibility for 
shaping its destiny and values. From a Christian perspective, this sense of individual 
responsibility can be seen as a reflection of God's gift of free will to humanity. 


Christianity teaches the concept of sin and the need for redemption. While 
Nietzsche rejected the Christian notions of sin and guilt, the journey of the Ubermensch 
towards self-overcoming and self-transcendence bears similarities to the Christian idea 
of redemption and transformation. Both emphasize the struggle to overcome personal 
limitations and aspire to a higher state of existence. 


Nietzsche’s Ubermensch claims moral autonomy by defining its values rather 
than adhering to external moral codes. Although this seems contrary to Christianity’s 
emphasis on divine moral guidance, it can be argued that the Ubermensch’s quest for 
authentic values is a reflection of the Christian pursuit of a personal relationship with 
God and the internalization of moral principles. 


Nietzsche urged people to embrace life on Earth instead of postponing their 
hopes to a future life, a notion that conflicts with some interpretations of Christianity. 
However, some Christian denominations and theologians emphasize the idea of the 
"kingdom of God within you", which encourages believers to find spiritual meaning in 
the present life. From this perspective, the Ubermensch's affirmation of life can be seen 
as a parallel quest for spiritual meaning in the here and now. 


Suffering is often found in the things we love most. The issue is not the suffering 
itself but the belief that we must pursue what we love in total comfort, which is a way of 
wanting reality to be different from what it is. This indicates that, in an ultimate and 
profound sense, there is no incompatibility between the will to power and 
contemplation, as contemplation is an incredible way to affirm life and manage 
adversity. 


Nietzsche's call to embrace life and affirm its inherent challenges resonates with 
the Buddhist recognition of suffering as a fundamental aspect of existence. The 
Ubermensch's ability to affirm life's difficulties can be seen as parallel to the Buddhist 
path of accepting suffering and transcending it through wisdom and compassion. 


Both Nietzsche's Ubermensch and Buddhism share a focus on personal growth 
and transformation. While Nietzsche emphasizes developing one's unique potential, 
Buddhism encourages individuals to transcend their ego and realize their true nature. In 
this sense, the Ubermensch's pursuit of self-realization can align with the Buddhist goal 
of self-transcendence. 
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Nietzsche's will to power underscores personal agency and responsibility for 
one's actions. Buddhism also emphasizes personal responsibility for karma and the 
consequences of one's choices. By integrating both aspects, individuals can embrace 
Nietzsche's empowering aspect of responsible agency and Buddhism's ethical 
dimension of responsibility. 


The Ubermensch creates its own values, while Buddhism fosters the 
development of wisdom and compassion as essential values. By combining both 
approaches, individuals can aspire to create values that affirm life and align with 
compassionate principles, promoting personal growth and societal harmony. 


Nietzsche's Ubermensch seeks to overcome personal limitations, while 
Buddhism aims to transcend the limitations of the ego. Integrating these concepts allows 
individuals to strive for self-improvement while recognizing the impermanence and 
illusory nature of the self, leading to a more balanced and compassionate approach to 
personal growth. 


Similar to the ideas discussed in Chapter 4, where we explore the individual’s 
relationship with society and the need to foster individual freedom and autonomy while 
understanding our essential connection to others, Nietzsche's individualism can 
harmonize with Buddhism's emphasis on interconnection. The affirmation of individual 
values by the Ubermensch can coexist with the understanding that these values should 
not harm others but positively contribute to the interconnected web of existence. 


Moreover, Buddhism teaches the importance of accepting the present moment as 
it is. Nietzsche's will to power can align with this by urging individuals to fully embrace 
reality, whether in moments of strength or vulnerability, without denial or evasion. 


Nietzsche's concept of affirming life is, in many ways, intuitive. At its core, 
Nietzsche's philosophy often resonates with common human experiences and instincts. 


One reason why the idea of affirming life aligns with our intuitive understanding 
is that humans, like all living beings, possess a fundamental survival instinct. This 
instinct drives us to seek food, shelter, and safety to ensure our continued existence. 
Nietzsche's affirmation of life connects with this primal urge by encouraging us to 
embrace life's challenges and opportunities. 


Additionally, Nietzsche's philosophy acknowledges the pursuit of pleasure and 
joy as integral to affirming life. This aligns with our natural inclination to seek 
happiness, enjoyment, and positive experiences. 


In the face of adversity, humans often display remarkable resilience. Nietzsche's 
idea of affirming life through the will to power encourages us to confront and overcome 
obstacles, reflecting our instinctive desire to persevere and thrive. 


Nietzsche also celebrates creativity and artistic expression as means to affirm 
life. Human history is replete with examples of artistic and creative endeavors that 
reflect our innate drive to communicate, inspire, and leave a lasting legacy. 


Nietzsche's emphasis on individuality and the affirmation of one's own values 
aligns with our intuitive sense of personal identity and the desire to express ourselves 
authentically. 


Nietzsche's call to embrace the full spectrum of human experience, including 
suffering and challenges, resonates with our intuitive understanding that life is a 
complex journey with highs and lows. 
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Although Nietzsche criticized herd mentality, his philosophy also acknowledges 
the importance of meaningful social connections. This aligns with our intuitive 
recognition of the value of relationships, empathy, and shared experiences. 


Nietzsche's exploration of values and meaning reflects our innate quest for 
purpose and understanding in life. His philosophy encourages us to tackle profound 
questions about our existence, mirroring our natural curiosity. 


Essentially, Nietzsche's concept of affirming life connects with many aspects of 
human nature and experience that are deeply intuitive. It emphasizes the idea that life 
isn't just about survival, but about fully embracing our existence, seeking what brings us 
joy and fulfillment, and striving to become the best versions of ourselves. While 
Nietzsche's philosophy can be complex and challenging, its intuitive aspects make it 
accessible and thought-provoking for many people. 


So, a good way to apply the will to power is to ask ourselves, when faced with 
different choices or when considering a specific action, whether it affirms life or denies 
it. Generally, our intuition can give us the obvious answer, and if more reflection is 
needed, we can use rationality to gradually find the best response. 


Ultimately, the things we love are also the things that cause us the greatest 
suffering in one way or another. Wanting the good without the difficulty is a doomed 
endeavor. That's why we need contemplation to handle adversity, why we might need to 
understand the divinity of existence and how everything fits into place, and also 
understand that difficulty and suffering can be opportunities to reaffirm life. If we view 
things with a defeatist mindset, we've already lost. Difficulties are opportunities to 
apply the will to power and affirm life, and to persevere—whether by changing things 
or waiting for change with acceptance and detachment. 


Beyond conceptual reflection 


I would like to make one final point that encompasses both this chapter and the 
previous one regarding our reflections on happiness, prestige, and meaning. 


I want to make it clear that while these thoughts and conceptual analyses are 
important, ultimately, they should not distract us from the most immediate and direct 
crucial point we have been addressing throughout the work, which is that we must train 
ourselves to adopt a completely different way of being in the world and of knowing, 
based on direct experience. 


What has been presented in this chapter and the previous one, though it stems 
from contemplative appreciation and holds significant value, should be approached 
from a perspective deeply rooted in direct experience. 


Eventually, we do need to reflect on certain things, which is why these last 
chapters have taken this approach, but it's also important to remember that resting in the 
unknown—arguably the wisest stance—requires us to take our thoughts about the world 
with a grain of salt, as truth is very elusive. 


The same deep reason behind a person who kills their partner after a breakup is 
the same reason a religious fanatic has when carrying out an attack: a profound 
identification with thoughts that turn into ingrained beliefs, which is the ultimate 
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consequence of being lost in our thoughts—truly believing that what we think is the 
ultimate truth, taking our thoughts and conceptual reflections too seriously. 


In the first case, believing that one cannot live without that person is completely 
illusory; in the second, believing that one is doing something right is equally illusory. 
The person lost in their conceptual reflection who starts to believe that life is absurd, 
that nothing is worthwhile, and ends up committing suicide has also been deeply lost in 
their thoughts. This highlights the importance of disconnecting from our conceptual 
capacity and viewing things from another perspective, focusing on direct experience. 


A thing is beautiful in itself, unconditioned by the past and future; it is complete 
as it is, an end in itself. Thus, the world has its beauty and charm, independent of the 
past or future, regardless of our reflection, thoughts about reality, or basic beliefs. It 
does not matter what religion we follow, what metaphysics we consider, what 
mysticism we contemplate, what secular philosophy, science, or morality we adhere to; 
when contemplating the world, it is beautiful in itself and complete. This is the direct 
experience, perhaps the most divine and transcendent contact we can have, much closer 
to divinity than our reflections and thoughts. 


The theme we've tackled in these recent chapters is that the problems arising 
from our prevailing ideas about happiness, self-esteem, status, and prestige represent 
concepts that hold no ground in reality once we engage in attentive and detailed 
contemplative appreciation. This appreciation provides us with valuable reflections as 
they emerge from direct experience, enriching our examination of reality and ourselves. 


However, there is always the danger that debate and reflection invite us to 
overthink these matters, developing even more concepts, leading us into rumination 
and, once again, identifying with what are merely ideas and thoughts. 


For instance, we might feel distressed when reflecting on the impermanence of 
things. But on a deeper level, it is not the experience of impermanence itself that 
distresses us, but the thoughts about our own impermanence, how the things we like 
will eventually cease to exist, or how reality might worsen when it is currently quite 
good. When this arises, I invite you to stay with the questions and experience them in 
connection with the direct perception of things, remaining at that level before 
conceptual reflection, as it is there where calmness and equanimity are most present, 
where thoughts are emptied of meaning, and truth begins to reveal itself more clearly. 


We might feel insignificant and small when contemplating the cosmic scale of 
reality, thinking that our tiny lives have no meaning or transcendent impact. Or, we can 
see ourselves as the result of billions of years of evolution, converging into a conscious 
organism that makes the universe itself tangible. This perspective can make us feel 
larger and more optimistic. But both perspectives are correct, and neither is correct in 
the world—they simply don't make sense. The world is beyond concepts, and that is the 
point. 


The internal debate about happiness drowns us, and we keep stumbling over the 
same problem: our conceptual world. That is where our existential and philosophical 
crises truly lie, but it is simply a fictitious world, a world where thoughts disturb us 
because we give them a significance and reality they don't truly have. 


AS we progress in the cultivation of meditation and refrain from identifying with 
thoughts, we will inevitably have more questions than answers about reality. Rather 
than enjoying the answers, the world becomes more beautiful with its mystery. 
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Who are we? Where are we? What is existence? How can we be happy? Instead 
of immediately striving to answer these questions through conceptual reflection, let's go 
beyond concepts and take our time. This parallels Zen koans; the idea is not to find an 
answer through thinking but to contemplate the koan or question and remain with it as if 
it were just another experience. 


We often have answers to these questions, despite their difficulty. But this 
speaks more to our tendency to fixate on simplistic concepts to navigate the world and 
escape doubt than to any personal wisdom or erudition. This tendency has the negative 
consequence of leading us to prejudge and close ourselves off to different ideas, 
philosophies, beliefs, and ways of being, eventually hindering us from finding genuine 
answers. 


Let’s develop a question fully, letting it come to life in the world. When we ask, 
"What is this?" as an old Zen koan does, let’s truly contemplate it with attention and 
pause before bringing forth our old ideas and beliefs and giving the obvious answer we 
always give. In doing so, we might finally find the answer we are seeking. 


We all know, more or less, in a non-conceptual way, what happiness feels like, 
and sometimes we have the insight to know precisely where it truly lies. We can reflect 
to bring ourselves to experience greater happiness, by dismantling old concepts and 
erroneous ideas, as we have done in these last two chapters. We can also appreciate the 
good we have and consider how things could be different, giving us a new perspective 
on our present and generating more happiness. The same applies to notions of self- 
esteem and prestige. 


But we can also approach this non-conceptually. We can make an intentional 
effort to increase our sense of fulfillment, joy, patience, compassion, or gratitude for 
life. We know what it feels like to experience these things, and often we feel them 
without any apparent reason, yet we usually think we need a motive or reason to feel a 
certain emotion. 


This, again, is part of our attachment to the conceptual world—thoughts still 
trying to cling to our lives, because in the conceptual world, the possibility of feeling 
joy without any apparent reason hardly exists. “How is that possible?” “It’s completely 
illogical”, our rational mind would say. But the rational mind is not the only mind, nor 
is it the most faithful to genuine existence; it is simply one way of processing 
information. In fact, we can make a conscious effort to feel more joyful or 
compassionate without needing a specific reason to feel that way. Actors do this all the 
time; they are capable of crying without any motive, for example. This is similar to 
moving an arm—it's non-conceptual, we can do it even without knowing exactly how. 


Perhaps we can dedicate a few moments each day to directing our attention 
toward our emotional state and take some time to cultivate positive feelings. 


So, can we reflect our way to happiness, or do we necessarily need to practice it? 
This question touches on the point we mentioned in Chapter 2: we cannot remain solely 
in the conceptual realm, merely thinking about these issues. However, this is generally 
the predominant approach in the debate on what constitutes happiness and the 
importance of the meaning of life. 


We reflect, sometimes with significant and interesting philosophical 
developments, on what truly constitutes happiness, what things genuinely make us 
happy, and why a sense of purpose is necessary. But we rarely approach these topics 
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from the perspective of cultivating experiential skills to navigate the world in a way that 
minimizes suffering and enhances our well-being. 


We can transcend this conceptual framework and get to the core message of Zen 
and happiness in everyday life. In practicing this discipline, emphasis is often placed on 
finding beauty and joy in the most mundane moments and objects. Zen invites us to see 
that everyday life is a source of happiness. It encourages us to perform daily tasks like 
cleaning, eating, resting, and walking with full attention and presence. 


The fundamental point of this perspective is that happiness often goes unnoticed 
because of the way we contextualize reality and personal fulfillment, influenced by our 
cultural learning. Due to our accumulated knowledge, we tend to overlook happiness, 
thinking it lies in the future, tied to ambitious goals, prestige, and status. 


The beginner's mind, often referenced by many Zen masters, encourages us to let 
go of what we know and open ourselves to experiences genuinely. By detaching from 
concepts, we can perceive happiness right under our noses, in the here and now, even in 
everyday activities. Every moment is an opportunity to see things with fresh, renewed 
eyes. 


This perspective also highlights another crucial point: most of our lives are spent 
here and now in the day-to-day moments. If happiness is only found in the future after 
achieving our goals, we miss out on a significant part of our lives. Zen thus invites us to 
revalue the ordinary and mundane. 


A third fundamental aspect is that nothing lasts; everything changes. The 
moment of happiness we anticipate in the future after reaching our goals will not last. 
Emotions and feelings will fade, and we will return to our usual state. This invites us to 
cultivate present-moment awareness, appreciating fullness now. Essentially, we are 
already complete. 


Well-being involves our mind and body and our relationship with the world 
around us. It lies on a level we can work on by developing skills to deal with negative 
emotions, gain a more objective view of ourselves and the world, and cultivate 
equanimity. 


By developing these elements, we could say that happiness and well-being come 
naturally, regardless of our thoughts about life's meaning, self-transcendence, or 
significant projects. Because what we think and what really is are different. Creating 
solutions and conceptual discourses about happiness, well-being, and meaning often 
falls short of managing the real world and leading us to a genuinely happy existence. 
Again, we cannot reason our way to happiness. 


That’s why I emphasize that on a deep level, it doesn’t matter what we think 
about the meaning of life. Freedom and inner peace can develop alongside these 
thoughts, and more so, by detaching from these concepts and not being tied to whether 
we are fulfilling a purpose or not, we can truly enjoy the life we have. 


The key to happiness lies in working with our minds from a non-conceptual 
approach and realizing the illusions we hold, such as the existence of an ego, 
acknowledging the fact of impermanence, and addressing attachment, the desire for 
things to be a certain way. 


By focusing on these things, we can find peace, equanimity, and enjoyment in 
life, cultivating our awareness and the non-conceptual qualities of the mind, irrespective 
of the countless philosophical developments about happiness and life's meaning. We 
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gain much more freedom, well-being, and inner peace by detaching from our ideas 
about meaning and necessity, goals, and achievements. This creates the foundation for 
enhancing our well-being and maintaining it over time. 


We all have things to do and problems to solve, some necessary, others not so 
much. Some tasks take minutes, others days, and some even years. The point is that in 
the midst of all this, happiness is already present, we are already free, and we can relate 
to life, joys, and sufferings differently before the new problem is solved, before the new 
goal or project is achieved. Realizing this is the key to breaking the illusion that 
prevents us from developing our inner freedom and our well-being to the fullest. 


Therefore, the most genuine response, if we can call it that, to the meaning and 
what makes life significant, is probably beyond the conceptual. 


Let's not forget that what we do is empty; it depends on the context to give it 
meaning, and that context is always changing, leading to emptiness. 


We are products of the world and we do things in it, and perhaps this is just a 
point on a path leading to greater heights. 


As products and parts of reality, what we have to do is already given by our 
nature. We will do things in this world because that is the fruit we are, and by residing 
in the Tao, it is not so important to find a conceptual answer to what to do in life, to 
give it meaning, and to find significance, but rather to commune with our nature and let 
things be as they are. 


Live for yourself, bring wonders to the world, and be amazed by those who 
brought them and their creations, which are the creations of the Tao. 
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A new free will 


My eyes shine trom gazing at you, cherry blossom. 


Basho 


Consider a seemingly mundane scenario that often triggers an overwhelming 
surge of anger: the daily frustrations of drivers in the hustle and bustle of life. 
Reflecting on these common occurrences reveals a fascinating insight into human 
emotional reactivity. Few instances are as ubiquitous as the tense exchanges between 
enraged drivers. The simple act of being obstructed or slowed down by another motorist 
can trigger an astonishing eruption of anger and indignation. The intensity of this 
emotional outburst often borders on the irrational, demonstrating how easily people can 
be driven to the brink of madness. It’s a spectacle of individuals relinquishing their 
rational faculties, their self-control slipping through their fingers like grains of sand. 


Intriguingly, these instances rarely involve deliberate intentions to annoy or 
offend. Mistakes, after all, are intrinsic to human nature, and in the grand scheme of 
things, these everyday encounters are of little significance. Yet, what makes these trivial 
occurrences worthy of such fiery anger? It's as if anger hijacks our cognitive faculties, 
leaving us intoxicated, lacking discernment and rationality. What often escapes our 
grasp in these heated moments is the transient and ultimately inconsequential nature of 
the triggering event itself. 


Delving deeper, a fundamental question arises: do we possess agency in such 
situations? While we recognize the existence of inherent evolutionary mechanisms that 
drive quick and uncontrollable reactions, it is essential to acknowledge the potential for 
growth and transformation. The ability to temper these impulsive responses through 
self-regulation is the hallmark of true freedom. Thus, we ponder whether an individual 
capable of controlling their impulsive anger in such situations is fundamentally freer 
than someone who remains captive to their emotional reactions. 


Essentially, this discourse veers away from the broader debate on determinism. 
It transcends the question of who or what governs our emotional reactions, whether or 
not there exists an uncaused center we can call "self" that determines everything else, 
and instead highlights the capacity for regulation itself. Regardless of the nature of 
regulation, whether intrinsic or learned, the ultimate focus lies in our liberation from 
emotional turmoil. The individual who adopts a more flexible mindset, one that can 
embrace diverse perspectives and discernment, emerges as the victor against life's trivial 
provocations. 


In light of this, the pursuit of freedom is intricately linked to the malleability of 
the mind, to the art of cultivating a viewpoint that transcends immediate emotional 
tumult. By nurturing this capacity for emotional agility and reframing, we equip 
ourselves with a set of tools that empower us to navigate the intricate emotional 
landscapes of life with grace. In such moments, we carve out a space for freedom 
amidst the chaos of our emotions, discovering a new sense of agency over our reactions. 
In other words, we can be more or less free to the extent that our mind is more flexible 
and capable of adopting a better perspective and judgment in the face of these events. 
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This brings us to a fundamental point that momentarily sets aside the debate and 
dichotomy between determinism and free will, to focus on practical aspects where this 
conception of freedom is perfectly compatible with determinism. 


The classical view we hold on this matter is that we are either determined, by 
whatever forces, or we are fundamentally free to personally choose the direction of our 
lives. However, from contemplative sciences, the non-duality of the world is 
appreciated, and freedom and determinism do not escape this; in fact, they are two sides 
of the same coin. 


Consider this point for a moment. In our daily lives, the constraints of things 
actually allow our values to be expressed and enable us to be free to do certain things 
that we otherwise could not. For example, we cannot do arithmetic without the 
limitations of logic, or we cannot have potable water circulating in our homes without 
restricting the flow of water. Similarly, we cannot think and reflect properly if our brain 
is not restricted and determined instead of functioning randomly. In this way, constraint 
and freedom go hand in hand. 


In general, we have a biased and confused view of freedom and tend to confuse 
determinism with fatalism and pessimism. In fact, determinism and the formal laws 
governing things (conceptually speaking) underpin our most fundamental values. 
Without determinism, the qualities we most appreciate in existence would dissolve. 


Without delving into the classic debate about free will, let us consider how the 
very idea of free will suggests that there would be an "I" or ego capable of generating 
intentions freely (unrestricted by anything) that affect our behavior. 


If we think about processes at the brain level, we must consider that our 
experiences and information processing depend on various neural phenomena. The very 
experience of an "I" or ego is the result of determined processes. Without entering the 
debate about where such an ego would reside in the brain—which has already been 
largely refuted in neuroscience—we must consider that it would be supported by 
processes caused outside our control. 


Moreover, as we developed earlier, there is truly no ego or self in conscious 
experience; rather, this experience has no center. What exists, if anything, is the idea or 
perception that there is an ego observing the world, but that itself is part of 
consciousness, not something outside of it. For this reason, consciousness truly has no 
point of reference. 


Therefore, the notion of an undetermined ego is foreign to the genuine nature of 
our being and consciousness (although we will see how this could be different in the 
section "Consciousness and the spiritual" in Chapter 11). Claiming that this ego is free 
to generate intentions without any kind of restriction fails to acknowledge that without 
an underlying determinism, the sense and function we wish to attribute to the idea of 
free will lose their meaning. 


Let's think for a moment about what would happen if there were no determining 
factors for the ego when manifesting intentions. The intentions would be absolutely 
random, and this is not the idea we have of free will. Even if we say there is a mix of 
determinism and randomness, the original sense we want to give to the concept is lost, 
as it aims to be a defense of our freedom. 


A precise contemplation of consciousness, like the one we develop in 
meditation, reveals a certain ambivalence, which doesn’t provide much clarity on the 
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fundamental possibility of free will. Therefore, for now, these are conceptual issues. On 
one hand, experience appears, and things emerge in the field of consciousness 
seemingly without any control. On the other hand, some experiences seem to be 
examples of a free consciousness causing effects in the rest of our organism, for 
instance, when we want to remember a word. 


We don’t know exactly how we move, for example. We believe we are in 
control, but when we examine conscious experience, we notice that things simply 
emerge without our intervention, and we just do things without knowing how. This is 
the Tao, the intelligence of the world, which is a reality that grows, develops, and acts 
from within, not necessarily with self-awareness, and we are part of it. In this sense, 
things simply happen, regardless of our idea of how or our subjective experience of 
control. 


Now, this is one way to look at it. As I develop in "Consciousness and the 
spiritual" in chapter 11, I believe there might be a place for the existence of a 
fundamental personal identity, which we could call ego in an expanded and essential 
conception, that is consciousness itself, which we are in a sense of identity. And, given 
the unique qualities of consciousness, it is possible that what we often experience is 
more an example of free will rather than its absence. This free will emerges from a 
consciousness that can be somewhat spontaneous, though it has a definite form, and it 
has the power to determine our behavior. 


Consider, as mentioned, the experience of wanting to remember a word. When 
we want to recall something, we don’t know exactly how we do it, but we know we 
want to remember a specific word, and then, as if by magic, the word emerges in our 
consciousness. What is happening here? This could very well be an example of the level 
of consciousness causing an effect in the brain system, which processes information 
unconsciously. The spontaneous emergence of an intention or the experience of wanting 
something in particular and acting on it could be examples of how free will might look 
at the level of our consciousness, rather than evidence of the absence of free will. 


Now, let's close this parenthesis and continue with the previous line of 
development. By the end of this book, we will be able to address the topic of free will 
more contemplatively, focusing on its foundations and possibilities as we explore 
consciousness. 


We think and produce complex thoughts, create works of great creativity, but 
fundamentally, if we meditate on it, we don’t know exactly how we do it. In a way, 
things happen without our conscious awareness of the "how". Yet, we spend a lot of 
time seeking reasons for everything, delving deeply into the conceptual aspects of 
things. 


When questioned one day about the infinite nature of the world, it is said that the 
Buddha replied, "Whether the world is finite or infinite, limited or unlimited, the 
problem of your liberation remains the same". Since this book does not aim to be a 
purely metaphysical reflection, I haven’t wanted to speculate too deeply about free will. 
Instead, I aim to highlight some of its most obvious problematic aspects and how they 
help bridge the practical aspects of our spiritual lives. 


Let's recall the parable of the poisoned arrow mentioned at the beginning of this 
work. A man is struck by a poisoned arrow, and a doctor immediately sets out to 
remove it. However, the man refuses to let the doctor remove the arrow until he knows 
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who shot it, why, how it was made, what wood was used, etc. The moral is that many of 
our problems are not solved by more thought; this often limits us. 


Even without fully understanding free will, whether we are determined or not, 
we must inevitably continue with our lives and act. This doesn't mean we should 
abandon the construction of profound foundations that help us with various societal 
dilemmas, ensuring that the essence supporting us is genuine. The truth is that 
fundamentally, what we do, we simply do, without necessarily being aware of the 
"how" in our day-to-day lives. 


A fundamental point regarding our ability to make decisions is that we must 
eventually trust that we will naturally make the right decision. Otherwise, we could 
never act because if we try to control everything absolutely, we can never let go. We 
must let our minds be because ultimately, they always are, even if our minds have the 
power to cause things indeterminately. If this is the case, and our mind is a reflection of 
the order of the world, letting it be reaffirms the order of the world, which hides a deep 
wisdom greater than what any individual can generate alone. 


The problem is that we construct elaborate conceptual speculations about 
experience. Being linear, logical, and simplistic structures of the world, these 
speculations lose much of the richness of these experiences. Not only that, but with such 
a crude tool as linear thought, much of what we generate is random noise that lacks any 
truly useful meaning. 


Often, we build morality and ethics, notions of right and wrong, and ideas of 
justice and injustice on top of what spontaneously arises from our nature. We create a 
network of meanings that is often arbitrary, like making a rudimentary drawing as a 
child would, instead of trusting in the creative potential and the process of existence, the 
Tao. 


We apply this process of overlaying schemes onto experiences to happiness and 
how we evaluate our lives. Gradually, we begin to answer the question of how happy 
we are by using our thoughts about our experiences, comparing them against a 
multitude of concepts. 


Perhaps we tell ourselves how we're wasting time lounging on the beach, doing 
nothing in particular, thinking "how useless this is". Meanwhile, someone else might 
see it differently, saying "how wonderful it is that I have the chance to be here at this 
moment; this contributes to my happiness". Ultimately, the happiness we bring to the 
table is a construct of our perspective on the experience, not the experience itself. In 
other words, what seems to matter more for our current conceptual life is not the direct 
experience, but how we interpret it in relation to our beliefs and thoughts. For people 
today, happiness becomes an idea that resides in our intellect, increasingly disconnected 
from the actual experience. 


Within this framework, we might even look back on past experiences with a 
different lens, criticizing ourselves for "wasting time" or "not making the most of X 
situation or moment", even if we enjoyed those experiences at the time. In the end, what 
seems to count when we answer how happy we are or have been is how we evaluate 
those experiences. 


However, if we go down this path, we often find ourselves disconnected from 
the direct experience, which is what should matter most, as everything else is simply 
conceptual speculation that often only serves to taint the experience with a veil of 
criticism and dissatisfaction. 
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It's not easy to consider our happiness based on direct experience because we are 
so used to evaluating it conceptually. But by training in practices like meditation, for 
example, we learn a variety of tools to understand our lives from a different perspective. 


The point is that we constantly assess our happiness in relation to something 
else, that is, in relative terms, shifting our focus from the experience itself to the 
conceptual world of thoughts and judgments. This shift generates a different emotional 
tone, which often ends up being very different and largely negative. 


For instance, we might have a decent and more than sufficient income, but 
because we think we need to make a lot of money to have a lot of things, we feel less 
happy. However, if we stay with the direct experience and forget for a moment the 
constant exercise of judging reality relative to an ideal, the emotional tone starts to 
become much more pleasant and balanced. 


Returning to the previous discussion, what does it mean to let the mind be? It 
means disconnecting from excessive cognitive oversight, which pertains to the ideas 
and concepts we have about what we perceive. On one hand, there is reality, and on the 
other, there is what we think about it. What we think about reality eventually becomes 
our truth, and when we examine it carefully, we realize that what we believe to be real 
is more about our personal history and context than about the truth itself, about what 
genuinely is. 


Thus, we fall into the trap of prejudices, coloring the world with biases of the 
ego, and we do this believing that we are fully in control of what we think all the time. 
If we embrace not knowing, even if only for moments, taking a pause, we open up the 
possibility for other types of cognitive processes to emerge, processes that can manage 
reality and our behavior in a way that might be much more efficient and comprehensive. 


As we discussed earlier, our breathing, for example, is something that happens 
naturally without thinking, while we can also control it voluntarily. It seems that the 
same thing happens with thinking: thoughts arise on their own, but at the same time, we 
can think about something voluntarily. However, if we analyze carefully how we think 
about something or control our breathing or any movement, we realize we don’t really 
know how; we just do it. 


In this way, the voluntary aspect of our actions usually refers to a process of 
cognitive oversight of certain behaviors, which subordinates automatic processing to 
one with a greater number of options, outlets, and integration with goals and the present 
experience. We call this conscious and voluntary control. But fundamentally, all these 
processes simply occur naturally without any knowledge of how we do them. 


And as we mentioned before, we can see how we are indisputably victims of the 
harmful effects of negative thoughts, which are generally determined by associative 
processes and, as such, arise without our complete control. 


Perhaps we don’t know how we exercise voluntary control because, ultimately, 
we are the ones who initiate the fall of the first domino, from a non-caused and 
immaterial plane, such as consciousness. This is an aspect we will explore in the 
aforementioned section of chapter 11, and it might be the way we experience this fact. 


Regardless, we must acknowledge that the belief in an entity that genuinely 
thinks the thoughts we have is a possibility, as we will explore in chapter 11. However, 
this notion has its peculiarities in the sense that there is rather a mind that processes and 
generates this content, but it is not the content itself in a fundamental sense. This 
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consciousness has naturally been shaped by a brain that is governed by numerous 
unconscious processes. 


Essentially, we are the conscious experience, but the thoughts and feelings we 
have come and go. Therefore, at our core, we are the conscious experience, whose 
quality of content is dynamic and impermanent. Thus, it is a mistake to specifically 
identify ourselves with any particular thought, emotion, or belief. Instead, we should 
think of ourselves as the "luminous" quality of the mind—that fundamental knowing. If 
we expand our notion of the ego to include this, then we might say there is an ego. 


Additionally, as we mentioned earlier, understanding this has great potential to 
open us up to compassion and the absence of hatred. This is because, beyond the 
possibility that people are agents of their own thoughts, what they think or say simply 
happens, based on the natural unfolding of processes in the world. In this way, people 
often end up being their own victims. 


Looking back to the moment when you decided to start reading this chapter, 
would you say you had another option? If you could go back to that moment, could you 
have done something else? Under absolute determinism, the answer would be no. But if 
there were no determination and natural order of things, there would also be no logical 
reasons to have started reading the book or to do anything else you consider meaningful. 
Therefore, if we completely dismiss determinism, we lose our ability to adapt to our 
environment, which is the initial idea we started this chapter with. 


Now, if we look at it from a fundamental perspective, if we truly go back, we 
return to the specific state of events at that moment. There are two options: either the 
existing neural events led you to this point and not to another, where what appears to be 
a completely free choice was just another event that occurred naturally, or, without 
denying that it was an event that occurred, there was a conscious choice in an 
immaterial plane with agency over matter. This is a point we will explore in chapter 11. 


If we consider the option of absolute determinism, to what extent can we 
fundamentally blame people for harmful actions towards others? This doesn’t mean we 
shouldn’t protect people from such actions, but the notion of punishment based on 
purely free choice seems to lose all meaning. Understanding the moral implications of 
this perspective reveals that retribution under the premise of free will would be 
completely irrational. 


However, this does not imply that retribution or punishment cannot be rational 
under other criteria, which currently require deeper debate. The author Sam Harris has 
proposed an interesting idea about punishment and free will in some of his podcast 
appearances. He asks us to imagine a scenario where there is a pill that cures malice in 
people. If such a pill existed, denying it to those who have committed a crime would 
effectively be a form of punishment, which according to Harris, would make little 
sense. Knowing that the individual acted based on a series of uncontrollable causes, and 
that the pill addresses this, the rational course of action would be to allow them to take 
the pill and effectively "cure" their malice. Harris suggests that the function of 
punishment, in a deterministic world, appears to be entirely irrational. 


It’s worth noting that Sam Harris does not believe in human free will, which is 
why the idea of punishment makes little sense to him. Prisons are important, for 
example, as a method to protect society from dangerous individuals, but they should not 
be a means of punishment. 
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However, it’s important to reflect further on the function of prisons and 
punishment. According to Sam Harris, the primary function of prisons should be to 
prevent dangerous individuals from causing further harm to society, and this makes 
sense. The problem is that many people confuse the human need for punishment with 
vengeance. Here, I would suggest that instead of "punishment", a more precise term 
might be "reparation". 


Let's imagine a heinous crime. Suppose we had a device that could reveal that 
the person who committed the crime will never commit another crime for the rest of 
their life, and that this was their only crime. According to the analysis provided by this 
device and in line with Sam Harris's perspective, we should, in principle, release this 
person and allow them to be a functional member of society. But in reality, this doesn't 
seem very fair. Can you imagine if someone murdered a loved one and was then set free 
to continue their life as if nothing had happened, just because we knew they would 
never commit another crime? Could we truly live in peace knowing the immense moral 
harm that has been amplified? 


Now, imagine if such a pill existed, and someone might say, "Well, I'll commit 
the crime now and then take the pill afterward. I can justify not taking it beforehand 
because I'm under the influence of my uncurbed malice". This doesn't seem fair either. 


Therefore, imprisonment doesn't seem to solely function as a means to protect 
society from a dangerous individual. It also appears to serve a kind of punitive or 
reparative function, which now seems quite rational. Essentially, it addresses the moral 
injury of knowing that a person who caused great suffering is not freely mingling in 
society while the victims suffer the consequences of their actions. 


Thus, the issue of free will, even considering the possibility of its absence, and 
the concepts of punishment and reparation, and how we integrate these with kindness 
and compassion, have many nuances and are not simply black and white. 


These factors do not alter the fact that people can change. As we have 
mentioned, freedom and restriction are two sides of the same coin, since change is 
compatible with determinism. 


Considering that thoughts and emotions are simply manifestations that arise 
without our ultimate control and are not genuinely our true selves in a definitive sense, 
but rather transient events of consciousness, offers us the possibility of greater freedom. 


As we have previously mentioned throughout this work, we are indeed the 
consciousness, encompassing everything that manifests at any given moment, and 
everything that surrounds and generates it. In the sense that our consciousness is in 
interrelation with everything else, the rest of the things also live within us and express 
themselves through our being. But the point is that we are more than the transient 
manifestations of consciousness; they do not define us. These manifestations change, 
come and go. Some, like certain ideas and beliefs, no longer seem as anchored to our 
being over time. Behind this, consciousness and the dynamic connection with the world 
remain, and that is what we are in a more genuine sense. 


This opens us up to the possibility that our behaviors can become more flexible, 
less restricted to a single alternative. We must learn, therefore, to also receive thoughts 
and emotions, beyond believing that they are always generated by an ego that bears our 
name, and thus are ultimately not our thoughts and emotions. This is another step 
towards achieving greater freedom. 
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Let’s consider for a moment the situations that trouble us in daily life and try to 
gain a different perspective based on these insights about free will. Think, for instance, 
about stress, anxiety, or panic attacks that we experience or might have experienced at 
some point in our lives. What would we say is happening? Do we decide when we have 
an anxiety peak and also when and how to eliminate it, or does the anxiety peak arise 
without our control and disappear in the same manner? 


I think anyone would agree with this. In fact, if we had such a level of control 
over our panic attacks, they wouldn’t be a problem at all—we’d just make them 
disappear as if by magic. This is not something we usually realize, and it provides a 
significant insight into our experience of anxiety and suffering. It implies that these 
phenomena are similar to other mental contents, like sounds or images; they are events 
that arise in our consciousness and naturally fade away over time without us necessarily 
doing anything in particular. Often, the interventions we employ to try to control these 
processes are what actually cause anxiety to increase. For instance, when we start 
thinking about trying to do something, like monitoring our physical sensations that 
accompany anxiety, we might end up believing that these sensations are a sign of 
something more serious happening to us. 


What is our usual attitude? We are often excessively obsessed with controlling 
the situation. We imperatively seek some way to reverse it, to manipulate it, but we 
generally don't succeed. What would happen if we took a different approach? How 
would our experience change if, instead of trying to do something about it, we simply 
let it be and focused on changing our relationship with what is happening? If we opt for 
this, we will indeed notice that the anxiety is no longer the same. Not only that, but it 
will tend to diminish because we are not feeding it with our thoughts. Choosing to 
change our relationship with the experience is exercising our conscious control, which 
fundamentally might have a nature of free will, as we will see in Chapter 11. 


As we have highlighted before, let's think of it this way: we don’t usually go 
through life actively seeking to get angry at something, yet at some point, something 
will make us furious, without our control, and just as it appeared, that burst of anger will 
eventually fade away. The same thing happens with anxiety and panic. Nevertheless, we 
expend a lot of effort trying to control this, to prevent it from arising, and once it does, 
we Strive by all means to eliminate it. However, even without doing anything at all, it 
will eventually disappear. 


This forced control is intensified to the extent that we do not deeply understand 
this aspect of our psyche's nature: that both pleasant and unpleasant sensations 
constantly emerge in our minds as a way for the brain to inform us about the state of 
things. If we try to renounce this information and prevent it from arising, we are going 
against the adaptive nature of our psyche and our brain. We must then work on how we 
relate to the contents of our consciousness that emerge. 


Understanding this implies that, far from resigning ourselves and being helpless 
victims of anxiety, this insight offers us a shift in perspective regarding where we 
should focus our efforts. Realizing that we are not necessarily in control of our situation 
provides a release from our constant questioning and failed attempts to manage it, from 
thoughts like "Why is this happening to me?", "I have to control it", "I can't live like 
this", "This is horrible", and "It can't be that I can't live without anxiety". All these 
criticisms and thoughts don't help and actually add to the problem. 


Undoubtedly, we must address what is happening in our environment that is 
causing anxiety, but we must be careful not to fall into rumination, which only 
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exacerbates the problem. On the other hand, understanding that changing our 
relationship with anxiety is not about making an effort to adapt to an unjust and 
oppressive world. Because regardless of changes in the world, distress is always around 
the corner, as existence is inherently variable, and with that comes suffering. Expecting 
the world to be a paradise in order to be happy and live without suffering is completely 
unrealistic, because even in fairly favorable living conditions, we will eventually 
experience suffering. 


The key is to observe this experience rather than interact with it. What does this 
mean? It means attending to the experience of anxiety in an uninterested and detached 
manner, instead of delving into it and its associated thoughts with the ego as the central 
focus, thus setting aside the "whys", even if just for a moment. 


This approach will then open us up to reflect in a more detached and open 
manner, as it also involves understanding and learning. It means recognizing that 
sensations have occurred before, they reflect manifestations of anxiety, they pass, and 
nothing bad has happened to me. People go through this process, but they don't always 
learn from it to the same extent. When anxiety recurs in the future, everything tends to 
repeat itself. Learning from the experience means understanding that I will experience 
anxiety, it will pass, and nothing bad will happen. This is what experience has actually 
taught me before, but our focus on thoughts and conceptual analysis obstructs us from 
anchoring these experiential learnings, as we discussed in Chapter 2. 


Just like with thoughts, where we tend to latch onto one thought, which leads to 
another, and we start reflecting conceptually on something—its causes, the whys, the 
hows, the relationships between A and B, etc.—the problem with anxiety and panic is 
that we tend to delve into and get entangled with these manifestations instead of simply 
observing them. When we observe thoughts, we notice them as they arise, like in 
mindfulness meditation. We are simply aware of them and then return to being present 
with whatever arises in the field of consciousness. If we get lost in thinking about 
things, we return again and again to the focus of our attention. 


In this way, thoughts, which are generally superfluous and deeply unreal, last 
only a few moments, and the emotions they generate are limited to a very short span of 
time compared to if we were to delve into and get entangled in the entire conceptual 
chain that a thought generates. Similarly, when we experience panic, instead of simply 
observing the experience and resting in the knowledge that it will pass without us 
needing to do anything, we tend to get caught up in its various manifestations. We begin 
to analyze what might be happening, and we often end up in a chain of thoughts related 
to our physical integrity and the idea that something bad is happening. In doing so, we 
extend the suffering instead of limiting it to the moments that the experience inevitably 
lasts as a manifestation in consciousness. 


This is one of the great therapeutic keys when dealing with anxiety: observing it 
and integrating it from a different perspective to minimize its effects. Of course, many 
people simply want to stop experiencing anxiety. That is like wanting suffering to cease 
to exist entirely in the world, which is not going to happen. Suffering is part of life and 
our experience. However, there is an additional layer of suffering that we generate by 
unnecessarily extending the impact of the experience. 


Once again, we are always wanting things to be different, both in small ways 
and in large ones. The profoundly liberating exercise is to understand that the world, 
everything, progresses naturally on its own, and it is genuinely the world that changes. 
We are part of this process, and everything we do is just happening as part of this flow. 
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The products of consciousness simply emerge; the brain functions, and so does 
the rest of the body. Grasping this truth frees us in an extraordinary way—we stop 
getting frustrated and fully enjoy the moment, entering into harmony with the world. 
We should consider that, despite the anxiety and stress we feel, things ultimately turn 
out the way they are meant to, naturally and on their own. 


The things that worry us the most, like death, fall within this dynamic. It is 
something that will happen regardless of our will. We have all of eternity to be dead, 
and we can drop dead at any moment. Therefore, it's better to make the most of the time 
we have by living with calmness and equanimity. 


As we have discussed, if we go a step further, we find that our usual conception 
of the ego does not seem to experience free will. Recall the exercise mentioned in 
Chapter 3: we can place ourselves in the position of different intentions—the one who 
feels depressed, the one who wants to go out and enjoy things, and the one who is here 
now, and perhaps another one. But where is the true ego? So, when thoughts, emotions, 
and intentions arise that we do not control, why do we identify with them and act on 
them as if they were our ultimate reality? Gaining freedom involves making this pause, 
stopping to contemplate that thought, and not being passively carried away by the belief 
that it is genuinely, essentially, our intention and will. 


Therefore, to be truly free, it is especially important to be able to create a pause 
between events, between what we perceive, our emotional reactions, and our behaviors. 
The world is full of daily examples of people who, in less than a minute, make decisions 
that affect the rest of their lives—violent reactions against others, hit-and-runs, and so 
on. 


We could well reflect on the ethical relevance of imposing permanent penalties 
for specific events where self-control has been lost. However, the emphasis here is on 
our limited ability to pause, to distance ourselves from what is happening in order to 
consider the bigger picture and make better decisions. Earlier, we mentioned the driver 
who loses their temper over fleeting issues. Meditation can teach us to take that pause 
and work with our emotions. In doing so, we gain freedom. 


A further step is to understand that when we get angry, it is not really us who 
want to shout and seek revenge; it is simply a process that we get caught up in, 
identifying with these intentions. But at the core, they are just another content of 
consciousness, something we are experiencing. Here, we can remain completely 
detached and contemplative, gaining even more freedom by understanding that our true 
self is the luminous quality of consciousness that lies behind the fleeting contents of our 
awareness. 


Indeed, we construct a prison by restricting a genuine freedom, which consists in 
transcending the specific contents of consciousness to access the deeper nature of our 
being, which refers to the field of consciousness. 


This has relevance to how we see ourselves, for we are no longer beings defined 
by preferences, likes, and dislikes; rather, there are just likes and dislikes. These things 
are no longer central, and our rigid views of the world and its antagonisms begin to 
fade. This openness allows us to connect more deeply with others and with what is 
happening around us. 


In Chapter 2, we saw how a negative mood can trigger negative thoughts, which 
in turn amplify our negative state of mind. Generally, we aren't aware of this fact; we 
genuinely believe that what we're thinking is truly our own thoughts, when in reality, it 
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might be a product of our mood rather than a genuine reflection of our true self. 
Therefore, I want to emphasize once again that we should examine whether we truly 
feel the things we feel—whether they genuinely form part of our being or if these 
feelings are merely passing sensations. 


We associate feelings with thoughts. When the former arise, the same types of 
thoughts follow, and we don't realize that we are being swept along by a natural process. 
We don't recognize the force that is moving us and believe that we are the ones pulling 
the strings. This can be generalized to other processes as well. The takeaway is to treat 
the transient contents of the mind lightly; it’s not worth taking our thoughts too 
seriously all the time. 


And if we ruminate endlessly about something, we shouldn’t be surprised if it 
turns into an obsession or an addiction in our consciousness, another element that limits 
our freedom. 


The nature of our mind’s contents is impermanence, but if we feed something 
with our thoughts, it becomes something we return to again and again, eventually 
feeling more like a necessity, hindering the natural process where these manifestations 
simply fade away. If we let go of these thoughts, the supposed need diminishes. This is 
particularly true with emotions—they really don’t last long unless we fuel them with a 
series of thoughts. When we take a break from this, the emotions naturally fade, 
allowing us to gain a better perspective on things. 


Wouldn't we like to be free from negative states like anxiety, sadness, or anger? 
While we need these processes at different times in our lives, the truth is that we often 
expand and magnify them beyond what is strictly necessary. 


In a sense, we can free ourselves and save ourselves from unnecessary suffering 
that we create. The profound truth is that, on some level, we manufacture our 
emotions—we create them, and therefore, we can free ourselves from their grip. But this 
is a subtle matter; clearly, we don’t always control when an emotion arises. One day 
something happens, and we respond; inevitably, we start thinking about all the work we 
have to do, and a feeling of anxiety overwhelms us. However, unless we add fuel to the 
fire, these manifestations are temporary—and when I say this, I mean just a few 
moments, perhaps a few minutes. When we truly free ourselves from the power of these 
emotions and feelings through contemplative practice, they usually don’t last longer 
than that. 


So what does it mean to add fuel to the fire in this context? It means that when 
an emotion or feeling arises, we feed it with a whole chain of thoughts. The worst part is 
that we don’t even realize this process is happening. We start thinking, imagining 
situations, what we would say, what we should have said, etc., and we take these 
thoughts as if they were set in stone, as if they were the final word, not realizing they 
are just castles in the air in our minds. This is where much of our free will lies: in 
pausing, in not getting swept away by conscious phenomena, but rather observing 
what’s happening impartially so we can act with more freedom, discernment, and 
options. 


Herein lies much of the potential for freedom: understanding that we are not our 
thoughts and emotions, but that these things are occurring in a stream of consciousness 
that is beyond individual manifestations. We need to make that mental shift and see 
things as if we are receiving them, rather than always generating them from the ego. In 
Chapter 11, we will see that both receiving and generating thoughts and emotions can 
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occur, but fundamentally, we are not these contents. In this way, we can observe the ebb 
and flow of thoughts and emotions from a different place, without them turning into 
actions we later regret. 


The big problem, as we've been discussing, is that we believe these emotions and 
thoughts are genuinely things we think and feel, rather than events that almost arise by 
themselves. We get carried away by their effects as if that were the case. This 
perspective excludes others, it doesn’t genuinely include or understand them, but rather 
separates and sees a world of conflicting desires and positions. 


Another fundamental aspect of free will is that we all consider, to a greater or 
lesser extent, that freedom is being able to do the things we set out to do. However, we 
rarely consider whether what we aim to do and think about doing is actually enslaving 
us, which often turns out to be the case. 


The exercise is to examine the extent to which our goals and objectives increase 
our freedom or restrict it. Are we freer if we seek fame and success? Does working 
more and more hours to achieve a higher status make us freer? And buying more and 
more things? Ultimately, when we complain about lacking freedom, we are complaining 
about not being able to have X product, not being recognized and admired, not having 
the perfect partner, etc. What remains for time dedicated to others, for cultivating 
positive affections, for a reflective life, for enjoying the outdoors and relaxation? 


We need a space to connect with the fundamental aspects of the world, a place 
we've communed with since our origins: nature. We can't spend all our time plugged 
into screens, so to speak. But it's not just that; we need to reconnect with everything we 
naturally have an affinity for through our humanity. That's why we are free to create and 
do things, but we don't question whether what we do actually gives us more freedom. 
What are we creating? Is that new app something that liberates me, or is it another way 
to reduce my time and that of others, actually restricting my freedom? 


If we take this to a cultural and social level, we must consider the fine line 
between restricting certain freedoms for the well-being of people and restrictions that 
are merely a form of tyranny. 


What's happening, in a way, is a numbers game. There are too many self- 
centered, deeply selfish people who are oblivious to the consequences of their 
irresponsible actions. This makes it difficult to enjoy responsible freedom for everyone. 
Thus, we can't have this if the majority of people act irresponsibly, which means that as 
a society, we are missing out on a great potential for freedom in communion with 
others. 


This is why education is so important to foster this, among other things, beyond 
contemplative practice and a reflective life, but largely if it cultivates our innate 
wisdom. The education that has been imparted for decades is too obsessed with 
memorization and explicit knowledge. What we can learn this way is a tiny percentage 
of the available information, which is constantly increasing. Contemporary education 
hasn't been good enough at maximizing people's rationality, wisdom, and prosocial 
behavior. A radical change is needed from within. Exceptional individuals with great 
teaching ability and wisdom are needed to take the reins of education. 


In summary, as highlighted earlier, from a meditation standpoint, everything 
developed in this chapter aligns with contemplative practice. Meditative work has the 
capacity to connect us more intimately with our experience and reality, allowing us to 
see things without being conditioned by greed, hatred, and illusion. This way, we can 
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work on freeing ourselves from these things while opening up to a freedom that allows 
for a more altruistic and compassionate attitude towards ourselves and others. 
Enlightenment is thus a mental, spiritual, and ethical phenomenon, directed towards 
ourselves and others. 


Flowing with life 


It is often said that humans are born immature and that, in reality, they finish 
developing outside the mother. This is likely because, from an evolutionary standpoint, 
delaying development is necessary for a brain of our size and volume to actually pass 
through the birth canal. Indeed, compared to other animals, we can't survive on our own 
at birth, whereas the young of other species can already walk and move freely. 


However, this fact has a dual interpretation. If it were entirely true, we would 
have an evolutionary disadvantage compared to other organisms. Yet, humans are born 
equipped for survival, as they possess a series of behaviors that draw them to their 
mother's breast, and the mother has an overwhelming instinct to care for her baby— 
something that is inevitable and only fails in exceptional cases. 


Remember, things are happening everywhere, even within our own bodies. This 
is acore principle of Taoist thought and Zen Buddhism. Things happen on their own, 
without effort, naturally flowing (as in the Tao) and developing. 


A multitude of processes related to us transcend our consciousness at all times, 
such as neural, physico-chemical, biological processes, and then group, social 
processes, etc., of which we are not particularly aware. All these things are happening, 
and we don't need to be fully aware of them to live. However, a more detailed 
examination of these factors can provide important insights for better navigating life's 
paths. 


Only recently in human history have we advanced our knowledge of these 
processes through science. But the reality is, we don't need to know how to digest food, 
how we speak, remember, or imagine—these things simply happen. Life, for organisms 
and people, happens, flows, undergoing processes inherent to their nature, like any other 
organism. 


In this way, we do not have absolute control over the functions of our being. 
Each organ follows its movements, each process simply occurs, and this includes our 
brain, which manifests its processes. As I will discuss in Chapter 11, while there may be 
a more absolute free will where our consciousness influences the brain, this does not 
negate the fact that many of the processes shaping our consciousness and actions simply 
occur on their own. 


Therefore, to a large extent, we must learn to trust this spontaneous flow—we 
have no other choice. The point is that, in a way, we already have enough of what we 
need to live our lives simply by being alive. Our body and mind, our person, act 
naturally, expressing an innate wisdom. The problem is that we can stray from this with 
various artifices, products of our own mind or cultural influences. 


We believe we lack the tools to live, unlike other species, and conclude that we 
always, absolutely, need external information that must be learned. Hence, our entire 
development is particularly based on learning explicit knowledge. 
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But learning about the world is part of our innate nature; it is something that 
comes from within. The problem arises when this knowledge becomes too abstract and 
detached from life, starting to interfere with natural processes, replacing the trust in 
spontaneous processes, which is ultimately what happens naturally. 


We become obsessed with learning more and more explicit knowledge, 
believing it will make us happier and better prepared to act in the world. This presents 
two main problems. First, the amount of information we can learn from the vast array of 
content available is minuscule. Second, we fail to realize that to a large extent, we 
already know enough; we already have what we need. The key is to discover and 
recognize this fact and return to our innate wisdom instead of seeking all the answers 
outside. 


Additionally, we become increasingly dependent on an enormous amount of 
external technology that is absolutely superfluous, believing we need it to satisfy our 
deepest desires. All kinds of gadgets for this and that are becoming more fashionable, 
but if we analyze it well, much of this technology is completely unnecessary. 


We should also consider that these external constructions often end up being 
products designed to patch up what our external life generates, everything built on top 
of life itself. 


Take our diet, the most common diseases, and the field of medicine. Most of the 
leading causes of death are related to diseases that can be prevented by returning to the 
origin—our fundamental nature: not smoking, moving more, and nourishing ourselves 
with whole, unprocessed foods, especially fruits, vegetables, legumes, tubers, and seeds 
(29). 


However, we do not flow with life; we create artificial foods that attempt to 
substitute millions of years of adaptive evolution. These substitutes are not yet capable 
of competing with nature, resulting in products that are infinitely less nutritious and 
largely harmful to human health. And what solution does society propose? Medical 
interventions and pharmaceuticals—more elements external to our vital essence. 


Obviously, we do not deny the advances in medicine; in many cases, their 
application is truly warranted and helps save lives. But the system, in general, suffers 
from a fundamental problem: trying to solve a problem with the same substrate that 
created it. It's much simpler to return to the natural aspects of our being than to create 
more external constructs. 


We must consider that a significant number of current products and services 
have the capacity to "degrade" over time. This means we can remove them from the 
market with virtually no genuine impact on people's health and well-being. 
Consequently, they tend to lose value over time because people realize they do not need 
them. These are, in fact, superfluous goods whose use is unnecessary. Why do they 
exist? Largely due to what we could call a marketing fraud—a great effort to captivate 
people in various ways, making the product seem necessary and attractive, and making 
us believe it helps achieve well-being, status, or happiness. 


Much of happiness, enjoyment, and understanding of reality lies in 
simplification—in doing less instead of more, in eliminating the noise to let the music 
emerge. Therefore, in many ways, a simpler life is better. 


We are overwhelmed by overstimulation in multiple dimensions. Mental health 
resides in calmness and equanimity, sustained by less cognitive noise, rumination, and 
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conceptual thinking. Physical health resides in simple habits like a healthy diet and 
exercise. Meaning is found in finding enjoyment with detachment in the projects of our 
lives, whether small or large. 


The vast majority of things we consume are superfluous and do not add to 
happiness. The complexity of everything is interference—interference with the fact that 
we are products of the world in unity with reality, and it will guide us if we let it be with 
discernment. 


In this work, we want to impart a few fundamental points and then let it be, 
allowing our lives to develop naturally. Above all, we must learn that "knowledge" is 
already within us—the way our being acts and expresses itself is contained within and 
exists by itself. This is Tao, flowing with the process. 


We have given too much importance and transcendence to constructs outside 
ourselves, to the point where it seems we need them to learn how to act. We need to 
balance knowledge so that it does not become interference. 


Those who do not flow with the Tao need external guidance because they cannot 
utilize their inner wisdom. This includes recognizing suffering and compassion, which 
is far superior to explicit, academic learning about what is right and wrong. We need to 
let processes flow naturally and train ourselves in them, as highlighted in Chapter 2. 


As Alan Watts said, the intelligence of our spontaneous nature—the natural flow 
of our life by itself—is infinitely wiser than the specific products of our consciousness, 
such as our thoughts, reflections, and interpretations of the world. The intelligence 
behind our thoughts, which is our nervous system, surpasses the capacity of its 
conscious products. 


But it is not one without the other, and here is the point. The brain needs 
consciousness to understand meaning and subjectivity, and consciousness needs the 
brain to give it form. Thus, when we use our consciousness attentively and judiciously, 
we allow the innate and encompassing intelligence of the brain to express itself. 


This is why the obsession with many aspects, such as the sense of life, having a 
future and explicit point of reference that we can understand, and knowing why and for 
what we do what we do, does not always contribute as much as we believe. Instead, it 
often generates more confusion and problems. A creative genius often does not know 
where their work is heading; they simply let their creativity flow spontaneously and 
then integrate it as best as possible with more reflective conscious work. 


As we've seen, these kinds of questions have been among the deepest in 
philosophy: "What is the meaning of life?" or "Why are we here?" or "What is our 
purpose?" If we are unable to answer them, if we don't know the meaning of it all, are 
we incapable of living our lives? Is it really so? 


At a fundamental level, we just need to let ourselves go, to go with the flow. 
This isn't to downplay the complexity of questions about meaning, but "going with the 
flow" reflects a wisdom that can be hard to see, highlighting the fact that life will 
always continue its course regardless of what we think of it. 


As we mentioned earlier, we can change reality for the better, even within the 
paradigm of a determined universe, but we must understand that reality will always be 
what it naturally is; things always happen on their own. We can still change reality, 
within this understanding, but what often affects us is the separation we create between 
ourselves and the world as if they were different entities. Problems arise from the 
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intersection of reality and ourselves, and more specifically, from our desire for things to 
be different, since reality simply is. 


But if we understand ourselves as part of everything else, we are the world, 
which includes what we call problems. Problems are qualities that are in balance with 
solutions; we cannot have one without the other. In the grand scheme of things, even 
problems will take on a different meaning that only we can give them over time. 


Therefore, not knowing a supposed meaning of life doesn't affect the fact of 
living it. When we understand this aspect of the Tao, of reality, that things happen 
simply on their own, by the very nature that contains them, we better understand the 
previous message of just going with the flow of life, flowing with it. This can become 
more important than finding a concrete meaning to life. 


The message, in a way, is to let ourselves go, because many processes are 
unconscious; they simply happen, and our thoughts often interfere and even harm. 
Existential angst, pessimistic or nihilistic attitudes toward the belief in the absence of 
meaning, or when we cannot find meaning in our lives, actually represent a way in 
which our cognition, thoughts, and conscious beliefs work against us. 


This is a vast field. Many religious, social, and philosophical movements that 
have been detrimental to people's lives are rooted in ideas and elements considered to be 
the truth, which obscure the natural tendencies of human life. Instead of letting life take 
its natural course, these elements are introduced as the meaning and guide for acting in 
the world, resulting in disastrous effects. Since the truth or what is right is often elusive, 
it is usually after many attempts and, ultimately, after growing in wisdom that one 
atrives at proposals based on evidence or solid arguments. 


Many social movements start by raising awareness about certain aspects of 
human life, such as work, religion, social relationships, economy, politics, etc. People 
begin to think in a certain way, and that affects their behavior and what happens in 
different spheres of human life. As we have seen throughout this work, the problem is 
that such conscious aspects, ideas, or perceptions of reality are often wrong, or they are 
very peculiar perspectives that may imply realities and effective consequences for some 
people but not for others. 


A large part of current social movements is founded on incorrect ideas, due to 
the very nature of our intellect, which is not infallible. These issues clash with the 
natural flow of our lives. This does not mean that if some individuals’ tendencies are 
towards destruction and harm to others, that should be allowed, because naturally and 
predominantly, we tend towards protecting and caring for others and ourselves. 


Reality cannot be manipulated against itself, so inevitably when we go against 
the flow, it responds and negative consequences arise. These could actually be seen as a 
process of healing or restoring balance, the yin and yang. When there is too much yin, 
yang emerges forcefully, and vice versa. When a social movement arises, its opposite 
appears; when the reality of such a movement takes things to a certain point, those 
negative consequences bring us new ways of considering life, leading us back to greater 
balance. 


All this happens in a continuous flow, where nothing remains the same for long. 
Thus, it could be said that totalitarian movements generate their own destruction and 
give way to freedom and justice, and when freedom is so total that it leads to absolute 
anarchy, movements arise to exert greater control over people's lives. Seen this way, it's 
as if reality responds in favor of balance, equilibrium, and the correct path of life's 
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natural flow. The negative consequences of certain movements are reality and life trying 
to return to balance. 


Before these systems, the source of wisdom and the search for guidance must be 
within ourselves, in our very being, in the life that flows, and we must trust in it. We 
should always remember that things will continue to happen, existence will keep 
flowing, regardless of what we think about it. 
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The dead-end path of credulity 


Year after year, the cherry tree feeds on fallen leaves. 


Basho 


In Chapter 3, we delve into the topic of narcissism and spiritual superiority. 
Related to this is another fundamental issue in the realms of spirituality, psychology, 
and contemporary philosophical reasoning: the lack of rigor, critical examination, and 
the undervaluation of doubt. Doubt, far more than specific concepts and teachings, is 
the primary source of wisdom and enlightenment. 


Much has been said in this book about enlightenment and the nature of 
consciousness. However, ultimately, the great leap involves doubting, engaging in the 
skeptical exercise of questioning what is said, and being open to what the world offers, 
which may contradict some of the ideas presented here. The Buddha was one of the 
great skeptical teachers in human history. Thus, there is a teaching in Buddhism about 
leaving the boat after crossing the river. Once something helps us reach a place, 
carrying it on solid ground becomes more of a hindrance than a help. 


What exactly do we mean? Even the various teachings and developments we've 
covered so far in this work must ultimately be subjected to skepticism. We should not 
cling to a particular body of knowledge and teachings because, fundamentally, doubt 
must prevail, knowing more than what is known. Only in this way can we truly cultivate 
mastery, abandoning attachment to certainty and opening ourselves to the possibility 
that what we know and think is true may not be so. 


What is the value of doubt beyond fostering mastery? Doubt promotes truth and 
goodness, reflecting wisdom in seeking positive outcomes in our altruistic actions and 
those aimed at personal well-being. We will explore some of these aspects in more 
detail throughout this chapter. 


The world of spirituality, religion, psychology, philosophy, and even science is a 
realm where dubious practices, lack of scrupulousness, falsehoods, inaccuracies, and 
inevitably, harm to people abound. We have pseudotherapies, spiritual movements with 
a high content of unfounded beliefs, and simplistic philosophies laden with poorly 
argued points. Another area is that of religions, which contain a set of specific beliefs 
that many people take literally. We will address this last area in more detail in Chapter 
10. 


It may happen that some people interested in the content and themes of this work 
have also navigated through some of these disciplines and perhaps have a favorable 
opinion about one of them. But let's relax the muscle of taking a stance for or against 
any of them and simply appreciate the arguments presented here. 


There are various “therapeutic” disciplines, for example, that fall under 
pseudoscience and lack scrupulousness. These include homeopathy, reiki, Bach flower 
remedies, family constellations, acupuncture, neuro-linguistic programming, rebirthing, 
and bio-neuroemotion, among others. Delving into the specific details that categorize 
these disciplines as pseudosciences goes beyond the scope of this chapter. For that, it is 
recommended to consult the work “Ingenuos: El engafio de las terapias alternativas” 
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(35) where various experts, including doctors of psychology, reveal the different ways 
these disciplines lack rigor and fall into pseudoscience. In this chapter, we will broadly 
examine why something is pseudoscientific and its relevance to wisdom, spirituality, 
and happiness. 


At their core, all these types of "therapies" fall into the same problem discussed 
in Chapters 2 and 3: they are based on an identification with thought, confusing 
thoughts with truth. These thoughts are ephemeral, transitory, and fundamentally unreal 
(in the sense of being true), especially because they lack any empirical basis. 


This is the first layer of the problem: believing something that is very likely not 
true. The second layer consists of all the other equally ephemeral and transitory 
thoughts, essentially sandcastles, that arise from interacting with these types of 
"therapies" and their postulates. 


Someone might come and conduct a session of family constellations, telling us 
how our current problems are influenced by unresolved issues of our ancestors. We 
believe this, we believe what they tell us, and we start to elaborate and think about it. 
This often ends up causing more stress and discomfort, as these thoughts can trigger 
various negative reactions and emotions. 


This shouldn't surprise us because, at its core, irrationality is detrimental to life 
itself. We must be very careful and avoid these kinds of approaches. Beyond the harm 
they can cause, at best, they are a waste of time. 


The reader might consider that these approaches offering a therapeutic path do 
not aim to be scientific but rather spiritual or philosophical. However, this does not 
mean they shouldn't be treated with objectivity, rigor, and careful examination. In fact, 
as we have developed throughout this work, we can practice a spirituality grounded in 
empirical knowledge and accumulated experience. 


It's not necessary to abandon rigor and careful examination to lead a spiritual 
life. On the contrary, the more our practice is refined through factual knowledge and 
experience, the more it gains its value and distinctive quality over pseudospirituality and 
baseless beliefs. 


The underlying issue is that we gain nothing of profound value from belief and 
faith understood as belief without foundations. On the contrary, there is immense value 
and wisdom in doubt and skepticism, where we can engage with more objective and 
beneficial spiritual practices. 


As I mentioned in Chapter 2, rationality is great; it is the foundation of science, 
technological development, and moral and spiritual prosperity. Rationality is the most 
advanced way of obtaining knowledge and is one of the most important faculties of the 
human being. It is the basis of everything and the foundation for understanding the 
dimension that grounding our understanding in distorted systems of thought has on our 
quality of life and well-being. 


We could say that rationality is axiomatic, since even to arrive at unfounded 
beliefs, one must have engaged their mind to reach those conclusions. I mention this 
after having previously discussed meditation, intuition, emotion, states of 
consciousness, and even briefly the divine and the possibility of a transcendent 
intelligence. I hope it is clear why I consider rationality fundamental. 


Meditation, as we explored in Chapter 3, helps us see through the veil of 
illusion, making it incredibly important for the application of rationality. We will 
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expand on this a bit more in the present chapter, and I hope it will further clarify the 
value and importance of this faculty. 


At its core, rationality is intimately linked with sustaining life and self- 
sufficiency, generating development and prosperity. Blind faith or intuition proposed as 
more advanced forms of knowing often result in the opposite, serving the purposes of 
others, usually for controlling and manipulating people. This outcome is contrary to life 
and individual sovereignty and forms the basis of tyrannical systems, both religious and 
sociopolitical. 


Rationality, as a foundation, along with the rigor and skepticism of science, 
enriches spiritual life and adds a more realistic and genuine touch. At the same time, 
spirituality nourishes science with wisdom, creating a reciprocal relationship where both 
thrive. This is somewhat akin to what Einstein said about the complementarity between 
science and religion. 


One of the most important developments we've addressed throughout this work 
is gaining a different perspective on thoughts and how we relate to them. Much of the 
nature and dynamics of these pseudoscientific disciplines, like many other things, are 
simply expressions of transient and ephemeral thoughts without any significant tangible 
reality. 


As we have developed, it is more beneficial to stop giving so much importance 
to thoughts in the first place and open ourselves to the world of contemplation and 
direct experience, even if only for moments, to cultivate greater wisdom. 


This impacts various areas of our lives, as we have highlighted. Generally, we 
are one thought away from a cascade of anguish and frustration, or from joy and 
euphoria. As long as we remain trapped in this conceptual illusion of equating what we 
think with reality, we will continue to be pulled to one side or the other of the emotional 
spectrum, further distorting our view of the world. 


Psychology, for instance, is a scientific discipline with a significant body of 
evidence, but it is true that pseudoscientific currents are often presented as part of 
psychological science. This intermingles philosophy, spirituality, pseudoscience, and 
sometimes even political ideologies, causing psychology not always to be considered 
serious or scientific in some contexts. 


At the same time, there is a convergence of a lack of skeptical attitude and a 
quasi-dogmatic acceptance and defense of certain practices and supposed theories, 
making the discipline quite particular compared to other factual or "hard" sciences like 
physics. 


Carl Sagan used to assert that science is more than a body of knowledge; it is a 
way of thinking. A particular way of thinking that requires us to control biases and 
presuppositions, observe and work meticulously with an enormous amount of data, 
question hypotheses, induce conclusions without accepting them as absolute truths, and 
always rely on contingent evidence (36). 


Therefore, fundamentally, science is not just another way of thinking; it is a way 
to integrate the spirit of meditation and the contemplative art with our faculty for 
reasoning. It's not about just thinking and generating more thoughts, but about using 
rationality, which is different. 


The inductive method plays a fundamental role in empirical investigation, yet it 
has been heavily questioned philosophically as a solid basis for truth. Consider the 
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following reasoning: "The apple is a fruit and is sweet, the banana is a fruit and is sweet, 
the pear is a fruit and is sweet, therefore, all fruits are sweet". The problem with this 
reasoning is that even accepting as valid the observations that the apple, banana, or pear 
are sweet, it does not necessarily mean that all fruits are sweet. Despite this, science 
derives generalities from observations, moving from a small sample to making 
statements that involve the entire set of possible observations. 


In the world of pseudoscience and pseudospirituality, we often encounter 
arguments that use such issues as an excuse to claim that science has a fundamental 
problem, while trying to suggest that this somehow validates everything that is not 
strictly scientific, which is an incorrect reasoning. 


Induction does not invalidate science in its quest for truth. Newton provided a 
brilliant response to this issue when he said, "Hypotheses non fingo", which means "I 
frame no hypotheses" (37). This implies that any assertion not based on evidence is 
irrelevant in science. It would be absurd, therefore, to question the relevance of 
induction on the grounds that there might be an exception to the rule. Instead, what is 
important is that we base our assertions on contingent evidence and remain willing to 
change our claims when the evidence shows otherwise. 


This works very well. Science is incredibly malleable, more so than any other 
discipline, and there have been countless revolutions in how we conceptualize the 
world. Despite this, the tendency to cling to certain ways of thinking has often created 
and continues to create obstacles in this process. 


Over time, truth generally aligns with what yields good results. Now, while this 
is practical, it has its issues from a strictly logical standpoint because induction does not 
follow valid logical reasoning. 


There is an important asymmetry between proving and falsifying statements that 
declare something universal. For instance, proving that all fruits are sweet is a difficult 
task because it requires testing every single fruit in the universe and confirming that 
each one is sweet. On the other hand, proving that a lemon is a fruit and it is sour allows 
us to reject the conclusion that all fruits are sweet. 


Therefore, to prove the first statement, we need numerous cases. However, to 
reject the hypothesis, we only need one. What does this mean concretely? In science, we 
learn much more from negative cases than from positive ones. This ability to falsify a 
hypothesis or theory, more than anything else, gives science its scientific character, 
following Popper (38). 


According to this author, science can never definitively confirm a hypothesis 
due to the problem of verifying all possible cases, as in the previous example. However, 
what it can do is definitively refute it by deducing an observable consequence of the 
hypothesis and showing that this consequence does not hold. 


In this way, refutation is a valid logical reasoning of the modus tollens type (if p 
then q, not q therefore not p), compared to the invalidity in logical terms of attempts to 
confirm a hypothesis with more and more tests, since "if p then q, and q, therefore p" is 
an affirmation of the consequent fallacy. Thus, while refutations take the form of a 
deductively valid argument, confirmations take the form of a deductively invalid 
argument. 


With this, we understand that if a theory is not falsifiable, no matter how 
consistent its assertions are, we cannot classify it as scientific. Despite this, academia 
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and scientific publications often mistakenly place more importance on studies that show 
positive or significant effects regarding a hypothesis than on those that show no effect, 
known as the "file drawer effect". However, given what we have discussed, we must 
understand that negative cases or instances where we falsify a hypothesis are perhaps 
even more important for the advancement of science than those that prove something 
specific. 


What relevance does this have for the issues that concern us? Tremendous. The 
scientific nature of a theory and its postulates allows us to make predictions about the 
world, which is one of the things that grants a theory its utility in providing us with 
valid and practical information about reality, enabling us to make good decisions. In the 
field of therapy and mental health, this is absolutely relevant, as acting on false 
assumptions can cause significant harm to individuals. We need mental health 
professionals to establish solid parameters in order to cultivate well-being. 


In the realm of spirituality, on the other hand, we must understand that there is 
no absolute need to take a leap of faith and simply believe. Instead, all the aspects that 
spirituality offers us can be approached from an objective perspective, using the highest 
and most refined forms of rationality. In fact, by doing so, we enhance the capacity of 
spirituality to offer us genuine paths for personal growth and self-fulfillment. 


Why can we make useful predictions if a theory is scientific as opposed to when 
it is not? Well, the empirical nature of a theory increases with its degree of falsifiability, 
which means that the theory is more useful because it says more about the world. The 
more cases a theory prohibits, the greater its predictive power. When a theory allows for 
every possible event, it actually explains nothing. 


It is common for certain pseudosciences to claim that, even though their 
postulates cannot be entirely proven, they are useful for interpreting reality and 
generating positive changes. But let's suppose we have a theory about the weather that 
predicts it will rain at a specific time tomorrow. If the next day at that time it doesn't 
rain and it's sunny instead, we have falsified the theory; it was not correct. 


Now, if the theorists claim that this doesn't refute the theory because it also 
predicts that it could be sunny, hailing, or foggy at that time, then the theory is not 
really falsifiable because it allows for any result. By not being able to refute it, it also 
loses its utility, as it does not predict anything useful about the world. We no longer 
know whether to carry an umbrella or a sun hat. 


This is one of the most notable characteristics of pseudosciences. Think about 
the multitude of people who claim to predict the future; notice how often, if not always, 
the prediction is vague and allows for a multitude of possible outcomes. This is an ally 
of pseudoscience because if the prediction were precise, it would be highly falsifiable, 
which would refute the theory. 


Therefore, contrary to what pseudotherapies and pseudo-spiritual disciplines 
often claim—that they are beneficial to people even though nothing can be proven— 
what ultimately happens behind all appearances is that these disciplines do not offer us 
genuinely useful information. 


Much is said about the effects produced by pseudotherapies being due to the 
placebo effect, but we must also emphasize that the placebo effect, which is very 
prevalent in humans, is not the same as a therapeutic effect. This may seem obvious, but 
it is not always easy to distinguish one from the other. The placebo effect only goes so 
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far, while therapy takes us much further. In the realm of spirituality, any benefit of the 
placebo effect can also be surpassed with an objective and well-founded discipline. 


The condition many refer to as hypochondria, where the placebo effect seems to 
converge in a certain way, involves a widespread underlying process. It is a mental 
game of trying to explain something that is a mix of suggestion and random events 
through a series of simplistic and incorrect attributions. Perhaps nothing is really 
happening to us, but we feel something we cannot identify, and our mind starts working, 
creating a reality where X is happening to us, when in fact nothing particular is 
occurring. 


How widespread is this? I believe we can find it in many areas, even in the way 
we construct numerous narratives to understand a world we cannot fully comprehend. 
This is extremely important for us to internalize, especially in our personal lives, 
because it impacts our mental health and our tendencies to make false attributions, 
which to some extent fuel the machinery of pseudoscience and superstition. 


In the field of psychology, certain theories come into play, such as 
psychoanalysis and its various derivatives. Although these theories may be internally 
coherent in their postulates, they tend to admit any result in their predictions and, 
therefore, are not falsifiable and useful for explaining reality. Under these theories, a 
detailed explanation of a person’s behavior can be provided, but they are not truly 
explaining it for this reason. 


Psychological tests are also abundant, such as projective tests, whose scientific 
status remains controversial, and thus their utility in accurately informing us about a 
person is questionable. According to Popper, we can contrast this with the precise 
delineation of theories like Einstein’s, where it is stated that if, for instance, light does 
not bend around the sun, general relativity is incorrect. 


There are various factors we could analyze regarding how certain therapies, such 
as psychoanalysis, generate results in patients. Nowadays, it is said that the qualities of 
the therapist are just as important or even more important than the approach being 
practiced. However, this is true only up to a certain point, as evidence shows that some 
approaches, such as cognitive-behavioral therapy, are more effective for certain 
disorders than others. 


Now, let’s observe what particular phenomenon occurs in the field of 
psychology. In this discipline, therapists choose an approach they like to address 
people’s issues. In my case, during my training as a psychologist, I was encouraged to 
focus on an approach that I felt comfortable working with and to think about 
psychology from that perspective. 


However, this does not happen in other disciplines. In medicine, for example, 
the course of action is to administer the most effective treatment according to the best 
available evidence at the time, not based on the procedure the doctor prefers. For 
instance, open surgery has been replaced by laparoscopy in several cases, even if some 
professionals prefer the former option. In contrast, in psychology, it seems we overlook 
this, and instead of focusing on the best intervention for the patient, we concentrate first 
on which approach we like to work with as professionals. But in light of the evidence 
that there are indeed therapeutic approaches that are more effective than others for 
addressing many psychological issues, we must set aside our egos and preferences and 
focus entirely on the person. 
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We also should not overlook the schools of thought that arise from supposedly 
rigorous science but end up being misapplied and distorting the latest evidence. For 
example, psychiatry and psychotropic medications are highly overestimated, even by 
psychologists. We must remember that these are powerful drugs with profound effects 
on our psyche and physical health, and they are often abused by medical staff and 
society in general. There are alternatives that produce comparable or even superior 
effects in many cases, such as regular physical exercise, a healthy diet, a motivating job, 
and social-emotional support. 


In relation to this, I also have reservations about the new research on the use of 
hallucinogenic drugs, such as psilocybin (found in "magic mushrooms") and MDMA 
(commonly known as ecstasy), for psychological treatments, which have garnered a lot 
of attention in recent years. 


While emerging research suggests their potential benefits, it is important to 
recognize that the field is still in its early stages, and more rigorous studies are needed 
to establish their effectiveness as treatments for issues like depression and anxiety. 
These substances seem to work by inducing altered states of consciousness, leading to 
profound and introspective experiences that can help people gain new insights, process 
emotions, and explore underlying psychological issues. The psychedelic experience, 
when combined with therapeutic support, is said to create a context for self-reflection, 
emotional healing, and personal growth. 


It is crucial to understand that without proper supervision and support, people 
may be at risk of experiencing adverse effects or exacerbating their existing mental 
health conditions. 


On the other hand, hallucinogenic drugs create experiences that can make us 
believe things different from what we usually believe, and it is said that this can be the 
basis for improving many emotional issues. However, at their core, they are still beliefs, 
and I believe we should first try to understand that beliefs are just that, and not realities 
set in stone. 


When people have psychedelic experiences, their thought processes and 
perception of reality can be significantly altered. They may have intense and profound 
ideas or beliefs that feel incredibly real and meaningful during the experience. However, 
it is important to recognize that these altered beliefs are not necessarily based on 
objective reality or long-term stability. 


A potential risk is that individuals may become overly attached to the ideas or 
beliefs they acquire during a psychedelic experience. They might see these temporary 
perceptions as ultimate truths, which can create difficulties when integrating these 
experiences into their daily lives. This attachment to altered beliefs can hinder personal 
growth and may cause confusion or distress once the effects of the hallucinogen wear 
off. 


Moreover, hallucinogenic substances can induce a wide range of experiences, 
both positive and negative. While some people report profound and positive changes in 
their beliefs and perspectives, others may experience intense anxiety, confusion, or even 
paranoia during a trip. These challenging experiences can potentially exacerbate 
existing emotional problems or trigger new ones, especially if individuals are not 
adequately prepared or supported during the process. 


The subjective nature of hallucinogenic experiences makes it difficult to 
standardize their effects or predict how they will affect individuals with different 
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backgrounds, psychological conditions, or beliefs. What may be transformative for one 
person can be overwhelming or counterproductive for another. 


Therefore, it is essential to approach the use of hallucinogens for therapeutic 
purposes with caution and not lightly, especially not in the context of alternative 
therapies. While it is true, as we have discussed, that one of the mechanisms through 
which mindfulness may help with depression is by modifying underlying beliefs, on a 
more fundamental level, mindfulness helps us see reality as it is and not be so governed 
by the beliefs that arise in our minds. This is the great potential that contemplative 
practice has in contrast to the use of psychotropic drugs or hallucinogens. 


Mindfulness practices, such as meditation, offer a different approach to 
addressing depression and emotional distress compared to the use of psychotropic or 
hallucinogenic drugs. Mindfulness encourages individuals to develop an awareness and 
acceptance of the present moment without judgment, where we observe thoughts and 
beliefs without immediately accepting them as absolute truths. It also helps us detach 
from these beliefs, recognizing them as mental constructs rather than solid realities. 


Mindfulness practice also promotes emotional regulation and acceptance by 
teaching people to observe their emotions without being overwhelmed by them or 
reacting impulsively. At the same time, it is a sustainable long-term practice, as opposed 
to the acute effects of psychotropic or hallucinogenic drugs; mindfulness can be better 
integrated into daily life and maintained over time. 


Returning to the previous point, naturally, all this does not have to mean a 
radical abandonment of what the psychologist perceives as their vocation in their way of 
understanding psychology. However, we must adopt firm stances based on the best 
available evidence when treating patients. If our approach is effective in addressing a 
particular aspect of the human condition, we should focus our work specifically on that 
rather than on another aspect. 


On the other hand, in psychological research, the aforementioned publication 
bias remains a controversial issue. The tendency of psychological science to avoid 
publishing null results creates a situation that limits the assumption of replicability since 
replication cannot be meaningful without the possible recognition of failed replications. 
The field often constructs arguments to block the publication and interpretation of null 
results. 


Since science depends on the process of refutability, these issues reduce the 
capacity of psychological science to have an adequate mechanism for the falsifiability 
of theories, resulting in the propagation of conceptions that sometimes become popular 
but have little empirical basis (39). 


We must also consider that non-significant effects in a particular study do not 
necessarily mean that the evidence counts against the theory. The data might be 
insensitive, or we might not be adequately considering confidence intervals and 
misinterpreting the meaning of p-values (a commonly used statistic in research). 


Moreover, there has been a deeply ingrained phenomenon in academia 
emphasizing the number of citations a scientific work and its respective authors receive, 
which has shifted the focus away from what truly matters: replicability. 


Ultimately, science is based on the falsifiability of theories and the replicability 
of experimental results. When we use everyday technology to communicate, we are 
precisely replicating countless empirical results and mathematical equations that 
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quantify them, which can be traced back to the early thinkers who laid the foundations 
for current technology. 


In science, we could start integrating result traceability technologies, offering 
open access to data so they can be replicated, fostering a more transparent and focused 
scientific approach. While some progress has been made in this direction, there is still a 
long way to go. 


At the same time, it is crucial that knowledge, in its entirety, remains open, 
meaning the public should have access to scientific articles without being excluded due 
to economic barriers. The aim here is not to delve into the idea of knowledge as a 
universal public good, but to emphasize the importance of this quality of information 
for cultural and societal development. There are elements in a society that, for ethical 
reasons, simply cannot be subjected to the same logic as other consumer goods. 


This does not mean opposing market logic, but rather gaining a deeper 
understanding of the arbitrary constructs we've created around copyrights and 
intellectual property. It is well known that a significant number of scientific works are 
funded by public money, yet the final results, the published articles, are often 
centralized in journals that charge a fee for access. This presents a significant problem 
for society's access to knowledge, especially because the system is structured in such a 
way that incentives drive publication in these journals, which in turn play a role in 
determining the prestige of the publication. 


Beyond that, we must also understand that, in a more classical conception, 
ownership pertains only to physical objects and spaces, never to intellectual products. I 
can publish a book, print it, and sell it to the public, but I cannot prevent the person who 
bought my book from scanning it and sharing a digital copy with someone else, for 
instance, because that would mean enslaving that person, demanding specific behavior, 
and denying them the ability to use their own property, such as their scanner and 
computer. 


Furthermore, the issue of intellectual property extends beyond this because the 
fruits of thought are universal and naturally available to everyone. This means that I can 
reach the same conclusions and thoughts about something as another person, even if we 
arrive at them independently and at different times. If I then publish those conclusions 
first, I cannot prevent someone else from writing about the same things in the same 
way, Claiming that I have intellectual property over those thoughts. 


This kind of consideration has detrimental impacts on people. Patents, for 
instance, often represent the primary barrier to competition in the pharmaceutical 
industry. They constitute a set of exclusive rights granted by the state to the inventor of 
a new product or technology, allowing exclusive commercial exploitation. As a result, 
patents amount to monopolies on innovations, which in turn enable manufacturers with 
exclusive rights to set sale prices significantly higher than their production costs, thus 
increasing the cost of essential medications and harming consumers. 


Some argue that patents encourage innovation, but I believe they actually do the 
opposite, and they originate from coercion by imposing a form of ownership over 
ideas—something that, in essence, cannot be owned (we cannot prevent someone else 
from having an idea). 


Innovation often involves combining different ideas, like weaving them together 
to create something new. However, when many of these ideas are patented, a problem 
known as the "tragedy of the anticommons" can arise. This means that any owner of one 
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of those patents can block progress by not allowing the use of their patent. This leads to 
a situation where everything comes to a halt: not only can a monopolistic market reduce 
the motivation to innovate, but the fragmented access to knowledge due to the patent 
system also makes it difficult for those with incentives to create new knowledge. 


Returning to the earlier point, a central aspect of science is using data to assess 
the extent to which it provides evidence for competing claims, hypotheses, or theories. 
Evidence, by definition, should alter the credibility of a claim in the mind of a 
reasonable person. However, common statistics like significance tests and confidence 
intervals often do not relate to concepts of belief, making it unclear how they connect to 
statistical evidence. 


Given this issue, many authors are currently turning to areas like Bayesian 
statistics, where statistical evidence can be quantified using the Bayes factor (40). Many 
of the advantages of this new approach translate into concrete opportunities for 
pragmatic researchers. For example, Bayesian hypothesis tests allow researchers to 
quantify evidence and monitor its progression as data comes in, without needing to 
know the intent behind the data collection (41). 


At its core, we must develop critical thinking. The foundation for this lies in 
acquiring a clear understanding of what constitutes contingent evidence, but that's not 
all. We must integrate this knowledge with logic, ethics, common sense, and intuitive 
reasoning. Yes, the latter is important, though not infallible. 


Critical thinking and rationality and their connection with Buddhism and secular 
philosophy 


In the quest for a fulfilling and meaningful life, critical thinking and rationality 
play a fundamental role as guides. These cognitive skills allow us to examine our 
beliefs, analyze available information, and make informed decisions. Moreover, these 
pillars are connected and resonate with various aspects of Buddhism, secular 
philosophy, and ultimately, free thought, which we have developed throughout this 
work. 


Critical thinking is the process of evaluating, analyzing, and questioning ideas 
and beliefs, while rationality involves making decisions based on evidence and logic 
rather than emotion or blind faith. These two skills work together to help us navigate the 
complex world we live in. 


Firstly, critical thinking and rationality provide us with the ability to examine 
our own beliefs and assumptions. As we highlighted in Chapter 2, beliefs, thoughts, and 
even emotions deceive us in many ways, especially when compared to other ways of 
relating to reality, such as mindfulness. 


Beyond the fact that, at their core, all beliefs do not genuinely represent the 
world, as we emphasized in Chapter 2, and for which we have contemplative practice, 
we must also understand that, in general, our ideas are rooted in tradition, culture, or the 
education we have received, and may be accepted without question. However, by 
applying critical thinking, we can operate on that conceptual level where we are capable 
of questioning beliefs and examining whether they are supported by solid evidence. 
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This skill is particularly relevant in the context of Buddhism, as we have seen, a 
religious philosophy that emphasizes the importance of wisdom and a deep 
understanding of reality as a complement to mindfulness, while also recognizing the 
need to move beyond the conceptual world. By cultivating critical thinking and 
rationality, we can deepen our understanding of the world and avoid falling into 
unfounded dogmas. 


The use of rationality is not incompatible with a spiritual life that contemplates 
the existence of a divine dimension and an intelligent force behind the order of the 
world. Consider this: what is more elevated and connected to the divine—assuming 
things without basis on blind faith, or using the rational quality of our intellect to gain a 
deeper understanding of the world around us? 


Secondly, critical thinking and rationality allow us to analyze available 
information as objectively as possible within a conceptual framework for exploring the 
world. In a world flooded with information and misinformation, it is crucial to discern 
between reliable and unreliable sources. By applying critical thinking, we can assess the 
truth of claims and avoid cognitive traps such as confirmation bias or the fallacy of 
appealing to authority. 


This skill is fundamental to an elevated spirituality, which is based on the 
premise that the answers to life's fundamental questions should be sought through 
evidence and reason rather than strict religious authority. This does not devalue the 
mystical aspect, which can positively contribute to our lives. By using critical thinking 
and rationality, we can build a more solid and coherent transcendent vision that informs 
our daily lives. 


Thirdly, critical thinking and rationality foster free and autonomous thought. 
These skills allow us to escape the limitations imposed by others' opinions, prejudices, 
and cognitive biases. By challenging preconceived ideas and seeking objective 
evidence, we can forge our own path and make decisions based on our own conclusions. 
This is especially important in an increasingly complex and diverse world where beliefs 
and values can widely differ. By applying critical thinking and rationality, we can 
navigate this diversity with respect and openness, avoiding blind fanaticism. 


In the context of Buddhism, secular philosophy, and free thought, critical 
thinking and rationality play a fundamental role in fostering wisdom, a deep 
understanding of reality, the search for evidence-based answers, and intellectual 
autonomy. By cultivating these skills, we can build a life in alignment with our values 
and deepest aspirations. 


Buddhism teaches the importance of detachment and non-identification with our 
beliefs and thoughts. Similarly, critical thinking urges us to emotionally distance 
ourselves from our ideas to evaluate them objectively. Both perspectives invite us to 
question our deeply held beliefs and examine them without prejudice, allowing us to 
reach conclusions based on evidence and reason. 


Buddhism holds that all things are impermanent and that change is an inherent 
part of existence. Similarly, secular philosophy recognizes the evolution of ideas and 
the need to adapt to new knowledge and circumstances. Critical thinking and rationality 
enable us to embrace this notion of change by being willing to modify our beliefs as 
new evidence and solid arguments emerge. 


Both Buddhism and secular philosophy emphasize the importance of 
compassion and empathy toward other sentient beings. Critical thinking and rationality 
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help us develop these qualities by promoting an objective and comprehensive analysis 
of different perspectives. By considering multiple viewpoints and being aware of our 
own biases, we can make more informed decisions and act with compassion and 
empathy. 


Both Buddhism and secular philosophy are rooted in the pursuit of truth and 
wisdom. Buddhism seeks to understand the nature of reality and find liberation from 
suffering through wisdom. Secular philosophy, on the other hand, seeks answers 
grounded in evidence and reason rather than dogmatic beliefs. Critical thinking and 
rationality are essential tools in this quest, as they allow us to carefully examine claims 
and reach conclusions based on evidence and logic. 


This perspective is not strictly exclusive to more secular philosophies or 
religions like Buddhism. Within Christianity, for example, there is also an emphasis on 
the use of rationality to understand the work of God and develop an elevated moral 
practice. 


In the Thomistic tradition inspired by theologian Saint Thomas Aquinas, there is 
a deep emphasis on the use of reason as a tool to comprehend the work of God and 
cultivate a solid moral foundation. This perspective is based on the belief that faith and 
reason are harmonious and complementary aspects of human understanding. Aquinas 
asserted that God created the world in such a way that it invites rational exploration, 
leading to a doctrine known as "natural theology". Through natural theology, people can 
deduce the existence of God and gain insights into His attributes by observing the 
complexities of the natural world. 


Aquinas held that aspects such as the existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and the content and binding force of natural moral law could be established 
through purely philosophical arguments, rather than relying on divine revelation. 


Consequently, Thomistic thought provides a robust ethical framework grounded 
in reason. Aquinas developed the concept of "natural law", asserting that humans can 
discern universal moral principles through rational contemplation of human nature and 
the world. These principles guide people in making morally sound decisions, 
reinforcing the idea that reason plays a central role in moral development as well. The 
Thomistic tradition also emphasizes the cultivation of moral virtues, which are perfected 
through the exercise of reason and enable individuals to make virtuous decisions 
aligned with the will of God. 


At its core, the Thomistic tradition values intellectual inquiry, fostering a rich 
history of academic engagement with philosophical and theological questions. 
Educational institutions influenced by Thomistic principles have been instrumental in 
promoting the integration of faith and reason. Thus, within Christianity, and particularly 
in the Thomistic tradition, rationality is appreciated as a means to gain a deeper 
understanding of the divine and to promote a virtuous and morally grounded life. 


On the other hand, we previously developed notions that could be seen as direct 
influences of Taoism's wu wei, in terms of letting things be and allowing them to flow 
naturally. This notion refers to effortless action or action without force. It involves 
going with the natural course of things and allowing life to unfold without resistance. 
This does not mean being inactive or doing nothing; rather, it means acting in 
accordance with the nature of the circumstances and letting the mind act spontaneously 
and in harmony with the environment. 
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In this sense, critical thinking and rationality can be considered internal guides 
for evaluating and understanding situations. By using these skills, we can objectively 
examine ideas, beliefs, and available evidence before making decisions or taking action. 
Critical thinking helps us question our assumptions and biases, while rationality allows 
us to base our decisions on facts and logic. 


Integrating this with wu wei involves not clinging rigidly to our preconceived 
ideas or a overly controlling approach to life. Instead, we can allow critical thinking and 
rationality to act as flexible and adaptive guides in our behavior and decision-making. 
This means being open to new perspectives and adjusting our actions according to 
changing circumstances. 


Harmony and alignment with wu wei are found in the ability to use critical 
thinking and rationality in a balanced way, avoiding rigidity or overthinking. By 
trusting our discernment and flowing with circumstances, we can find greater harmony 
in our lives. 


In other words, when we understand, for example, that thoughts are events of the 
mind and not realities set in stone, we are utilizing greater discernment of our intellect 
through the practice of mindfulness. This allows a better overall flow of our cognition, 
aligned with the natural flow of our mind's potential. 


Let's now consider some critical thinking skills that can serve as a guide to 
developing a critical and analytical mindset when facing problems and evaluating 
information in various areas of life: 


1. Skepticism: Emphasize the importance of questioning claims and seeking proof 
and evidence before accepting them as true. Foster a skeptical and critical 
attitude toward both scientific and non-scientific ideas, theories, and claims. 

2. Evidence-Based Thinking: Advocate for the importance of basing conclusions 
on solid evidence and rigorous use of the scientific method. Promote 
observation, experimentation, and objective analysis as fundamental tools for 
understanding the world. 

3. Logical Reasoning: Encourage logical thinking and the ability to follow 
coherent and valid arguments. Value the ability to recognize fallacies and errors 
in reasoning and advocate for a logical and coherent approach to analysis and 
argumentation. 

4. Open-Mindedness: Urge maintaining an open mind to new ideas and 
considering different perspectives. Encourage the exploration of challenging 
concepts and the willingness to change one’s mind in light of new evidence. 

5. Critical Thinking in the Information Age: Highlight the importance of 
developing critical thinking skills in a world flooded with information and 
misinformation. Advocate for the ability to critically evaluate information 
sources, detect biases, and assess the validity of arguments. 

6. Clear and Effective Communication: Promote the importance of clear and 
effective communication when expressing ideas and arguments. Encourage the 
use of examples and metaphors to facilitate the understanding of complex 
concepts. 

7. Intellectual Curiosity: Foster intellectual curiosity and a thirst for knowledge. 
Value the active pursuit of answers and the willingness to explore and learn 
about diverse topics. 
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8. Recognition of Cognitive Biases: Warn about cognitive biases, such as the 
tendency to seek confirmation of our existing beliefs or fall into logical fallacies. 
Promote awareness of these biases and the ability to overcome them for more 
objective thinking. 

9. Systems Thinking: Advocate for an understanding of complex systems and the 
ability to see the interconnections between different phenomena and disciplines. 
Promote a holistic approach and the analysis of problems from multiple 
perspectives. 

10. Creative Thinking: Value creative thinking and imagination as tools for 
problem-solving and generating innovative ideas. Encourage thinking outside 
established boundaries and considering new possibilities. 

11. Ethics and Responsibility: Emphasize the importance of ethics and responsibility 
in critical thinking. Advocate for considering the ethical implications of our 
actions and decisions, and taking responsibility for the consequences of our 
beliefs and choices. 

12. Long-Term Thinking: Highlight the need to adopt a long-term perspective when 
making decisions and evaluating the implications of our actions. 


Great doubt, great awakening, small doubt, small awakening 


Around the 6th century BC in the Ionian region of Greece, the foundations of 
scientific thought began to emerge, blending experience with abstract thinking. During 
this time, individuals started proposing ideas such as the Earth being spherical, orbiting 
the sun, our world being one among many, stars as distant suns, the world governed not 
by gods but by interacting material forces in nature, objects composed of atoms, and 
humans evolving from simpler life forms. 


It's fascinating how, nearly at the same time, in the West, ancient Greece was 
laying the groundwork for science and applied reason aimed at enhancing our material 
well-being. Meanwhile, in the East, Buddhism and Taoism were establishing the 
foundations of a practical spiritual worldview, a science of the mind focused on 
developing our consciousness, inner well-being, and liberation from suffering. 


This proliferation of new ideas in Greece was facilitated by the region's 
geographic structure, consisting of numerous colonized islands and city-states. Unlike 
the great empires of the time, power was not centralized, allowing new ideas to flourish. 
Furthermore, major innovations were often promoted by ordinary people, particularly 
merchants. 


These assertions about reality took centuries to be reconsidered. What 
happened? Why didn't science prosper? During the era of the pre-Socratic Greeks, there 
was a cult with a different way of thinking from other Ionians, founded by Pythagoras. 
This thinker made valuable contributions to our understanding of mathematics and its 
relationship to the world around us. But, unlike other pre-Socratic thinkers, Pythagoras 
believed the universe could be understood through pure thought, without any 
connection to experimentation. 


A blend of mathematical development and mysticism merged to form what 
became the Pythagorean cult. Many of Pythagoras's teachings were later adopted by 
Plato, and subsequently by early Christians who embraced much of this philosophy. 
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When we talk about reason, we talk about integrating our perceptions, about our 
capacity for perception and the active work of our mind to connect what is perceived. 
Truth requires experimentation, it requires confirming such integrations with evidence. 
Thus, the notion of a world knowable through pure thought alone is a way to maintain 
beliefs without empirical validity. 


For Pythagoras and Plato, evidence and matter were inferior; it wasn't worth 
delving into these aspects, it was enough to simply think about things. This division 
between the mental and the material largely transformed into the division between mind 
and body, matter and spirit. This was one of the earliest known conflicts between 
reason-science and mysticism. 


According to Carl Sagan, as he elaborated in his popular series "Cosmos", this 
notion of reality knowable through pure thought served to justify a corrupt social order, 
where a few privileged individuals benefited from having many slaves. Thought was 
considered elevated and naturally belonged to the rulers, the enlightened philosophers, 
who would later become priests. By constructing dogmas and their institutions, we 
distanced ourselves from the concrete, simple, and humble practices of individuals; 
experimentation, practicality, and manual labor became seen as inferior and were 
naturally attributed to those considered inferior beings: the slaves. 


Something similar seems to have manifested in various eras, with a certain 
disdainful attitude towards merchants, those who deal with practical matters, with "this- 
worldly" issues, or towards the bourgeoisie (by the aristocracy), or towards industrialists 
and entrepreneurs, or scientists. All have been considered inferior by the group in 
power. The aristocrats, for example, held their power by concession of the kings, kings 
whose power was "divine" and who had a "divine right to govern", or the priests, who 
were more in touch with the "beyond", the world of ideas—all of these were considered 
superior. 


The science that emerged among the Ionians, where the knowledge acquired 
benefited all members of the community, was supplanted by a Pythagorean-Platonic and 
later Christian mysticism, where knowledge ended up in the hands of a few privileged 
people who held power and decided the fate of others. 


The point here is not so much mysticism itself, which can indeed be approached 
from a rational perspective, as in the Christian Thomistic tradition, but the renunciation 
of the empirical in favor of an exclusively or predominantly mystical approach, 
especially if it is a type of mysticism tied to hierarchical and dominative interests— 
something very dangerous and harmful to society. 


This is largely the point Albert Einstein was making when he said that science 
without religion is lame, and religion without science is blind. There is room for both in 
a complementary symphony that promotes human flourishing. 


This kind of mysticism, embodied in spiritualists, led to the obscurantism of the 
Middle Ages and all the suffering and death it caused. Its secularization has a direct 
connection, in its anti-rational stance, with the intellectual underpinnings of totalitarian 
regimes such as National Socialism, Fascism, and Soviet Communism. 


Therefore, it is crucial to understand the significant role that the form of 
cognition deemed “adequate” plays in the ultimate expressions of society, such as its 
democratic and cultural openness, and the political system of a nation. Here, skepticism, 
applied reason, and science in general have enormous practical importance in steering 
us away from such corrupt states of society. 
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Where there is doubt, truth prevails. This is not a paradox. Consider how open 
societies, where doubting the paradigm and the status quo is not forbidden, have 
historically been the societies that have increased their prosperity. 


We live in a world attached to belief systems, sometimes channeled into politics 
or various secular religions and ideologies. As we discussed earlier, the exercise is to 
relax the reflex of defending or attacking a particular idea or stance and be open. Where 
there is doubt, in the end, truth wins, and lies and deceit eventually give way. 
Everything backed by falsehood that harms humanity ultimately falls. 


The fundamental attitude, again, involves focusing on knowing rather than on 
what is known. This doubt shapes central aspects of our being, such as ethics and 
wisdom, which are fundamental pillars of a culture’s prosperity. 


This affects both religion and secular philosophies. For example, Western 
philosophy today has lost its ability to train us in goodness and wisdom. Consider the 
lives of great philosophers of the last 200 years; while they were often brilliant minds, 
they frequently failed to be good role models as individuals. The integration between 
philosophy and the practical development of virtue has been lost. Perhaps this is why 
there is a growing interest in Eastern traditions, which in some ways retain the spirit of 
ancient Greek philosophy. 


Many believe that without a god and religion, there is no solid foundation for 
being virtuous or ethical. However, there is often a problem with an ethic or morality 
based on beliefs within a specific religious doctrine: at some point, ethical behavior that 
objectively aligns with happiness conflicts with a particular corpus of beliefs. Ideas are 
simply ideas; we generate meanings in matters that fundamentally mean nothing. This is 
where people often lose out. 


Let's take the case of homosexuality. The explicit stance of many religious 
doctrines is that it is unnatural and deviant. This interferes with the affection, care, and 
healthy human relationships that parents have with their children if, for example, one of 
the latter turns out to be homosexual. The conflict between vital aspects of human 
nature associated with happiness and certain beliefs that must be respected is a daily 
occurrence. 


From a contemplative perspective, as we have discussed, all those meanings that 
revolve around a person regarding issues like homosexuality, including the pejorative 
components, are fictitious. In essence, there is no inherent meaning; sexual preference is 
just that, a preference. It doesn't even define someone because we are not what we think 
we are. 


Of course, we have the potential to see the human being as an end in itself. For 
example, from a Christian perspective, we can go further and see the person as a whole 
and recognize their divine component, made in the image and likeness of God, 
transcending labels like "homosexual". But few devout individuals manage to do that. 


At its core, doubt is subordinated to belief, instead of practicing the opposite. 
Beliefs and doctrines are not necessarily a guarantee that a person will act with an 
advanced ethic in line with human happiness. 


Consider secular ideologies as well. The same happens with political 
movements. Intellectuals, agnostics, or atheists who cling to certain ideas fall into the 
same error. 
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Let's consider for a moment the number of ideological movements that have 
resulted in the greatest atrocities against human beings. Aggression and hatred have, at 
their core, a significant component of claiming the right to be correct and rejecting 
doubt and skepticism. Ultimately, what prevails is ignorance about the genuine nature 
of the world and our being, which is fueled by blind belief, while doubt dispels it. 


As we highlighted in Chapter 2, people often dive very deep into ideas, 
becoming excessively intellectual, conceptual, and theoretical, to the point of losing 
touch with common sense and direct experience. This detachment occurs even with 
things that become practically evident when one observes reality or one's context 
attentively. 


Taking theory to an extreme can detach us from obvious observations, while 
excessive spirituality without critical examination can lead to illogical conclusions. We 
are not infallible beings, and this should be kept in mind. 


When we are unable to question a statement, to challenge ideas, and seek 
contingent evidence, when we cannot detach from ideas and avoid making them a part 
of us that must be defended as if we were being attacked personally, then a lack of 
ethics triumphs over just and compassionate actions. 


The fundamental practice of doubt is not strictly about seeking more rational 
thoughts or ignoring thoughts altogether but primarily about having a skeptical attitude 
toward thoughts and ideas. This means understanding the elusive and diffuse nature of 
truth, which often takes time to uncover. 


In this way, we must reevaluate our own affiliations to beliefs and ideas, stop 
considering or acting as if a thought or idea were certainly true, and adopt a detached 
attitude. This means that personal identity should not be tied to a belief, ideology, 
religion, or political movement because, as we have developed throughout this work, we 
are not our thoughts and beliefs. 


Truth is always contingent; what must prevail is doubt and, fundamentally, a 
vocation for knowing, for observation, and for seeking evidence. We should avoid 
becoming attached to hypotheses and ideas simply because they are ours when, in 
reality, they are not. 


Thus, doubt nurtures truth in the long term and promotes wisdom. Focusing on 
knowing rather than on what is known makes one wiser. This wisdom reflects in many 
aspects of our lives. 


This epistemological approach naturally leads to a series of advancements in the 
prosperity of a culture, as witnessed in various historical periods. Consequently, a series 
of values are integrated into a particular society, such as righteousness, civility, 
democracy, freedom, altruism, happiness, compassion, interpersonal trust, and openness 
to dialogue, among others. 
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The odyssey of relationships 


The gentle breeze, the laughter of flowers: It's spring. 


Basho 


Identification with thoughts and emotions often affects one of the most essential 
aspects of human well-being: our relationships with others. As we have been discussing, 
we often tint everything under the mantle of our concepts, and our perception of others 
is no exception. Each person moves through the world with this mantle while 
interacting with others, amplifying the negative effects of this essential ignorance with 
which we live. 


As we elaborated in chapter 3, adopting a wiser perspective by connecting with 
well-being and calm helps us gain a better outlook on things, which are generally 
colored by how we feel. This is especially true in our interpersonal relationships, 
making it crucial to understand this point. 


Perhaps we had a disagreement with our partner, and inevitably, feelings of 
anger, distress, or frustration overwhelm us. These states tint the way we conceptualize 
and perceive the experience, and for a moment, we might think our partner isn't worth 
it, the relationship won't work, everything is going wrong, etc. These thoughts can be 
fueled by following their course and getting hooked on their connections to other 
thoughts, reinforcing erroneous patterns and beliefs. But by calming down and 
decentering, we acquire a perspective that considers both the positive and the negative. 


Nowadays, many couples polarize everything, and what is normal, like 
disagreements and arguments, ends up being considered foreign elements to the 
relationship. This contributes to the inability to live together for long. 


As we have highlighted, we do not usually internalize the phenomenon that the 
world is not all rosy, nor should it be. What we sometimes consider good and bad are 
often two sides of the same coin; to have one, you need the other. The world lacks 
duality in its essence. 


Personal cultivation and the practice of meditation, as we have emphasized, are 
not merely selfish endeavors. On the contrary, they are highly altruistic because through 
personal cultivation, we significantly improve our relationships with others, enhancing 
the quality of the time we dedicate to them and fostering the well-being of others. 


By gaining a better perspective on our thoughts and emotions and observing 
natural occurrences, not just the happiest moments, we start to let go of the 
transcendence we attribute to certain elements of life as a couple and in our 
relationships with others. Thus, we acquire a wiser perspective. 


What are we missing out on? 


There are many misconceptions and disproportionate views that fail to consider 
human learning and fallibility. We create rigidities that break any flexible framework 
that would allow us to address relationship problems more balancedly and equitably. As 
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we just mentioned, we still fail to understand that the specific conflicts in a relationship 
and the discomfort we feel are not eternal. We tend to polarize too much, but it is 
normal to have differences at times. Alongside this, we need a certain degree of 
emotional maturity and must set aside our egos to strengthen and enhance the 
relationship. 


One of the major misconceptions is the idea that there is a perfect partner for us 
or at least a sufficiently good one. Naturally, we are attracted to certain qualities and 
would prefer to find those in a potential partner, but this is fundamentally a 
preconceived notion that can be adjusted and may change over time. This preconceived 
idea of "the ideal person for me" can hinder our ability to see equally good qualities in 
others. Additionally, we often do not understand the dissociation between wanting and 
liking. We might want a partner with specific characteristics, only to realize ultimately 
that we do not like those traits and prefer something else. Or we might think our partner 
is good enough for us, only to later wish they had different characteristics they do not 
possess. This is something we must keep in mind and internalize. 


In a certain sense, we will never find the right person, and this also applies to 
those who feel overwhelmed by a strong sense of infatuation, when we are mesmerized 
and see the other as the love of our lives. The truth is, there is no "love of our lives"; 
that is simply a concept. What exists are flesh-and-blood people with virtues, but also 
with qualities that we dislike or find unappealing. 


There are many possible partners, to the extent that even if we have chosen one 
and formed a stable relationship, we could have perfectly developed a similar bond with 
another person. Not the same relationship, because each couple is unique, but a good 
relationship with someone different. If you think you've found "the one", think twice. 
The world is full of people who believed they had found the love of their lives, only to 
find out it wasn't the case. 


This doesn't mean that your partner can't be one in a million—that you haven't 
been blessed to find a unique person with exceptional inner qualities who makes you 
much happier. In any case, this is what we should aspire to: finding a virtuous person. 


The point is that the virtuousness in the dynamic established in a relationship 
often lies with "ordinary" people, the ones you meet on the street, not necessarily the 
most beautiful or the most successful by society's standards. 


Generally, we go out into the world searching for love. With so many potential 
partners, it becomes difficult for people to understand that there often isn't necessarily 
something better out there than what we already have. What we have is genuinely 
incredible for us. 


Undoubtedly, there are dysfunctional relationships and individuals with a series 
of negative characteristics that make them poor candidates for a stable relationship. But 
in the world of normal people, when we find someone we like and who has positive 
qualities, believing we can raise our standards and find someone better, more virtuous, 
more beautiful, or more pleasant in another potential partner is simply a distorted view 
that allows the suffering of ego dissatisfaction to creep in, an insatiable pursuit. 


We are not infallible and often do not internalize our flaws. We think we should 
feel that being with the other person is right or feels right, and then we can rest assured 
that we have found the right one. But generally, we never fully know because we are not 
entirely open to acknowledging our faults as well as our virtues. 
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Only by understanding that what we might find will be just as fallible as any 
other partner in an essential sense can we sufficiently appreciate what we have. This 
realization might help us see that we might already be with the right person and that we 
can cultivate a happy life with this partner over time. 


Then there's another significant aspect, tied to the theme of impermanence, 
which causes much suffering: attachment to past loves. We might have fallen deeply in 
love with someone, whether we had a relationship with them or not, whether the love 
was reciprocated or not. The point is that we create a strong attachment that can last 
years and torment us with thoughts like, "If only I could have been with that person, I 
would be happy", "If our relationship had continued, I would be happier now", "I've let 
the love of my life slip away", or "I would give anything to go back and do things 


differently”. 


But what are we truly attached to? In reality, we are in love with a concept, not a 
tangible person. A concept that undoubtedly connects us with powerful emotions that 
can last a long time but are not true (remember the distinction we developed earlier 
between real and true). 


Two factors are crucial for breaking the spell: time and getting to know the 
person. If we don't really know them, if we fell in love at first sight and only met a few 
times, the enchantment eventually fades once we know the real, tangible person. If 
we've had a relationship, time alone is enough to change our perspective. Let's not be 
mistaken—we can develop a meaningful relationship with someone, but that involves 
much more than the belief or feeling that we are facing the love of our lives. What 
eventually remains is not that intense love but another type of connection on a different 
level. 


We are confused by something impermanent. We believe happiness lies in 
connecting with that beloved person, in getting back with them, in "winning them 
back", but what we want is an impermanent reality. That intense love will not remain 
the same; flaws will emerge, and everything will change. 


In the world of impermanence, feelings are no exception. As we've mentioned, 
there's often a hedonic adaptation, to the point where something that once pleased us no 
longer does. 


We see this at the beginning of our relationships; things flow with a different 
emotional tone. Over time, this changes, but the problem is that many people 
mistakenly believe it changes for the worse, meaning that positive feelings deteriorate 
into a neutral or apathetic state. 


On the contrary, if we work on cultivating a happy relationship, nurturing 
affection for our partner, and creating positive moments to share our feelings, we 
develop a fairly stable quality in our consciousness regarding our partner. This is similar 
to the filial feelings developed within our family, which is what strengthens the 
relationship and keeps it going after the initial feelings of infatuation subside. 


We can argue or have moments of disagreement, times when we don't get along 
for whatever reason, without disrupting this fundamental stable quality. At the same 
time, this opens up a space of comfort and familiarity, which presents bursts of 
infatuation where we occasionally relive those initial feelings. And this is happiness in a 
relationship; there is no mystery. 
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As we highlighted before, dissatisfaction, which is a form of discomfort, 
permeates everything, from its expression in unmet basic needs to pleasure and well- 
being that doesn't last forever. This inherently contains a degree of dissatisfaction. But 
at the same time, and this may seem paradoxical, the fact that well-being is not 
permanent, that it comes and goes, is something that gives it its beauty and actually 
allows us to appreciate it more. Impermanence is our ally, and so is imperfection. 


This is also true in a romantic relationship; the way to truly enjoy it is by 
understanding its imperfection, its ups and downs, and thus, letting go of wanting it to 
be a certain way, usually associated with certain personal standards. 


Sometimes, for example, infidelity emerges. Think about what happens when a 
respected public figure, who embodies family values and tradition, is discovered to have 
been unfaithful. Generally, society and the media destroy that person, and even though 
it's something from their private life, their reputation falls, along with their work and 
projects. What's the problem with this? We idealize human behavior to the point of 
removing the possibility of error. This only ends up hurting all of us by creating 
completely false and disproportionate expectations. 


This doesn't mean that infidelity isn't wrong; it's just an example that we need to 
reflect on how a society that displaces those who make mistakes is a society that 
displaces everyone, because we all make mistakes. The respected individual who is 
lynched by the media is just the scapegoat for us to deceive ourselves into believing 
how good we are, a facade that actually hides our genuinely fallible nature. 


There is no just and kind person without a negative aspect; we all coexist with 
light and shadows. Moreover, as we have highlighted, we are not even genuinely those 
things; we are not what we think, nor what we do. Rather, these things happen through 
us, and we receive them in our consciousness. 


One thing is the idea, the emotion, the act, and another is the person. We won't 
find the person in their specific acts, thoughts, or emotions. We are not restricted to that; 
we are much more. We must relax our tendency to be so rigid about the meanings we 
attach to things. A moment of infidelity can happen for many reasons, often simply as a 
search for adrenaline, for new sensations, for returning to that initial stage of the 
relationship. It can arise from current dissatisfaction due to hedonic adaptation. This 
doesn't mean the person is cowardly or less virtuous. There is no such thing as an 
unfaithful person, only impermanent moments where we make mistakes. 


Again, we are not what we think we are; our genuine being cannot be 
conceptually conceived. Labels and classifications have no real significance, only an 
illusory one. In the world of relationships, certain aspects like being heterosexual, 
bisexual, or homosexual have no deep meaning. For example, being heterosexual and at 
some point experiencing a sexual desire for a person of the same sex can become an 
emotional crisis for many. It can unsettle a person to the extent they think they no 
longer know who they are, especially if they think homosexuality is something 
reproachable, something deviant, or worry about what others or their current partner 
will think. In essence, there is only desire, not someone desiring. 


Again, this implies changing the relationship we have with the things we think 
we are. We are not what we think, so changing our relationship with these sometimes 
inevitable thoughts is crucial. The key is that being heterosexual or homosexual doesn't 
actually mean anything; we just color it with what we carry inside. Truly, it means 
nothing. And as long as it doesn't harm oneself or others, even more so. 
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Let’s reflect on this. Think about the prejudices we have regarding sexual acts, 
for example. We all have certain physiological needs, so why do we make something 
like a homosexual relationship and the sexual acts it might involve so objectionable 
when, by nature, each of us has qualities that are not the most pleasant in the world? For 
example, we defecate, urinate, sweat, etc. 


This points to our misconceptions about the body. Generally, when we see 
people we consider beautiful and attractive, we don’t think about all the unpleasant 
aspects of human physiology. Instead, we see a perfect and immaculate Venus or David, 
something completely unrealistic. 


Returning to the previous point, in daily life, it’s normal to make mistakes, and 
we need this to learn from them. Why do we believe this is different in other areas of 
life, like in relationships? Why are we so harsh about certain situations that we don’t 
allow ourselves the slightest imperfection? 


There are fundamental values such as protection, courage, trust, being faithful in 
every sense, humility, wisdom, honesty, benevolence, and generosity. These are some 
of the core values of a great person. But these qualities are learned and developed, and 
along the way, there are mistakes and gray areas, like everything in life. Therefore, we 
must have compassion for ourselves and commit to improving from our errors. 


In relationships, we don’t internalize that just as we learn many other things in 
life, we also often need to learn to be faithful and to cultivate satisfaction in the 
relationship. Sometimes, depending on the circumstances, infidelity warrants ending the 
relationship, though each case is unique. But many times, it makes no sense to disregard 
years of an excellent relationship for a moment of error. The magnitude of comparisons 
can be meaningless, and it can help the process to relax our rigid conceptions. 


Notice that we’re not even discussing the concept of forgiveness. Sometimes, 
forgiveness can also be an area where we indulge our ego, taking the other person’s 
apology as a kind of triumph of our self. Instead, we should exercise promoting 
generosity and kindness when we regret something. 


Relaxing our conceptions and seeing the gray areas can help us avoid falling into 
the hatred of the cancel culture, where we hypocritically put a public figure in the eye of 
the storm. 


An important point is that this culture of lynching goes hand in hand with, and is 
directly fueled by, the literalism of contemporary societies. Being literal often 
accompanies a rigid adherence to certain moral codes, which allow no redemption from 
error; once morality is breached, there is no turning back. 


This rigidity prevents us from opening up to learning, compassion, and a more 
flexible and healthy life that necessarily includes understanding our humanity, where we 
are, in reality, imperfect beings who make mistakes all the time. In other words, we 
have become a culture too literal to see the shades of gray in life and fall into the error 
of being overly susceptible to offense, sacrificing a natural, healthy, and normal 
response to the often absurd, tragic, and ironic nature of life, especially from our limited 
human perspective. 


Literalism cannot process the complexity of the world and thus inevitably 
stigmatizes, censors, and attacks everything it cannot comprehend. An example of 
literalism is seen in the realm of humor, which goes hand in hand with simplism. The 
literal mind is very simple and cannot grasp the complex fabric of the world, something 
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offered to us through metaphor and humor, to the point of not understanding that from 
our perspective, reality is often chaotic, tragic, and ironic. 


In this sense, the current world censors any type of humor that might be 
offensive or politically incorrect. The literal mind sticks to the simple fact that 
something might be offensive and fails to see the deeper fabric of expressing a complex 
reality and helping us process it through humor. 


Censorship in art is another example of literalism. If a musician writes 
something that can be interpreted negatively and seen as a bad influence, especially on 
young people who are always considered in need of protection, authorities quickly 
resort to censorship, especially if tragic aspects of life are involved. In this zeal, the 
complexities of the world are overlooked, often causing more harm than good. 


This seems to be based on two radically different ways of perceiving reality, 
both important and complementary, but currently imbalanced. Through things like 
humor, we process the tragic and ironic aspects of life, something we cannot do with a 
literal mind. The person who gets offended is immersed in literalism and is doubly 
affected because, outside of humor, they fail to understand the profound and holistic 
aspects of existence. 


This is the same problem we face as a society when we tear down statues. First, 
we create them and idolize those they represent, and then we tear them down at the 
slightest hint of error in the person we honor. The problem with this philosophy is that it 
excludes human imperfection. We demand perfection where there is none, and we risk 
not recognizing this natural imperfection and ultimately excluding ourselves. 


Moreover, we fail to see the conditionality of meaning that prevails at the 
moment. What seems good or bad at one time can appear the opposite under different 
future circumstances. This speaks to the idea of emptiness mentioned in Chapter 6. 


Sometimes, people believe that modern societies are becoming more open in 
relationships as we progress and dismantle traditional notions. However, dissatisfaction 
might also be driving the desire to open relationships and explore the ideas of 
polyamory and polygamy. 


Considering that humans are naturally polyamorous is, first and foremost, an 
idea rather than a tangible reality. Sometimes, we might use this as a rationalization for 
our desire to seek something more in another person based on current dissatisfaction. 


Additionally, do newer generations practice polyamory and open relationships 
because they are less tied to traditional conceptions of relationships, or because they are 
more susceptible to novelty, boredom, and dissatisfaction? Today, we increasingly 
shorten our attention spans. We have become accustomed to discarding and replacing. 
Many aspects of our lives have transformed into a casino machine. Slowly but surely, 
we are leaving behind everything that takes time and effort to build, such as a stable and 
satisfying relationship. All these factors are also worth considering. 


Ultimately, we should pause to contemplate whether we naturally need more 
than one partner to be happy or if having multiple partners is simply a way to never lose 
novelty and cope with hedonic adaptation. The most balanced answer to this might lie in 
cultivating the filial affection for our partner that we mentioned earlier. 


That said, building a healthy relationship and loving a woman or a man who 
accompanies us throughout life is one of the most profound and meaningful things we 
can do. 
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Many erroneous conceptions include the idea that we are wasting time by 
postponing our sexual activity with others. Again, this is simply an idea. The notion that 
we should delay it to focus on other things is generally also just an idea. Wanting to 
make up for lost time and have multiple sexual partners is a personal assessment rather 
than a fact. The same goes for the idea that we are making the most of our time by 
having multiple sexual partners in our youth. 


The reality is that none of these things we think we are missing out on or need to 
do genuinely affect our long-term well-being and sexual satisfaction, beyond the 
discomfort generated by these ideas. 


Revisiting what we mentioned in Chapter 2, the liberation of sexuality is often 
falsely taken as a form of empowerment, perpetuating the confusion of equating "free 
sexuality" with happiness. There are undoubtedly positive aspects, but there is also 
confusion in equating "liberating" emotions and affective tendencies with greater well- 
being. In essence, we do not truly empower ourselves as our consciousness becomes a 
pendulum swinging according to the emotion of the moment. 


We need a more realistic approach to sexuality, just as with emotions, as we 
have emphasized throughout this work. We must stop idealizing sex and be realistic 
about our bodies and those of others. 


Opening ourselves up to supposed sexual freedom by freely having multiple 
sexual partners is not going to radically change our well-being and happiness. On the 
contrary, it can lead to risky behaviors and sexual activities that we may later regret. 
The true revolution of inner freedom is learning to feel happiness, even in the sexual 
realm, without needing to seek novelty and difference. When tranquility prevails and we 
avoid complications, we are indeed much happier. 


Sometimes people are encouraged to "get out there” and "explore" their 
sexuality without simultaneously bridging the other dimensions of the human being. 
Perhaps we are not genuinely enjoying the potential of our sexuality if we only treat the 
other person as a means to satisfy our needs, and not as an end in itself, without seeking 
a deeper connection, without caring for their genuine well-being, and without wanting 
to build something more with them. 


We must cultivate fullness in the absence of what we desire to truly enjoy the 
gifts of existence. Loving someone is something that pleases us, and we can genuinely 
enjoy it best when we are not desperate to obtain it. Undoubtedly, we have human 
needs, but often these needs are built on the sandcastles of thought. 


As we mentioned in Chapter 2, we can be single and delight in the prospect of 
finding someone to share our lives with and enjoy the process, or we can be single and 
feel deep suffering and despair every time we see a couple embracing or holding hands 
in the street. This difference in attitude towards the need for love is in the mind and 
thought. 


Therefore, we must not confuse these conceptual notions of love, partnership, 
relationships, and sexuality with happiness itself. The need for novelty, for someone 
else, or for a perfect partner will not genuinely make us happier. We must shift our 
perspective to view love, partnership, and sexuality with calmness and realism. 


The reality is that we live in a world increasingly filled with superficial and 
casual hedonistic relationships, having abandoned deeper romance and spiritual union. 
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The problem with these casual relationships is that it becomes exponentially 
difficult to develop genuine affection for one another, and not simply see each other as 
tools to satisfy one's own desires. Such a relationship lacks deeper and more fulfilling 
bonds, both physically and emotionally. 


AS we just mentioned, this is something that advocates of sexual 
experimentation often ignore when they advise simply getting out there, focusing 
narrowly on just one aspect of the human being, such as their sexuality, while 
neglecting their connection with emotions and the spiritual. 


Let's compare, for example, the enduring and ideal value of marriage in its 
religious sense, with a culture of superficial unions that are quickly discarded. 


In a world where the concept of marriage has evolved and transformed, the 
Christian institution of marriage, for instance, remains steadfast in its values and ideals. 
While contemporary culture often promotes superficial marriages characterized by 
fleeting commitment and materialistic pursuits, the religious perspective on marriage 
upholds the sanctity and enduring nature of this sacred union. Marriage in this context is 
taken very seriously. 


Marriage in its religious sense is founded on the belief that it is a sacred 
covenant between two individuals, ordained by God. This covenant is not merely a legal 
contract, but a commitment to love, cherish, and support each other through good times 
and bad. Marriage holds that love is not just a feeling, but a choice rooted in personal 
sacrifice and commitment to the well-being of the partner. This profound sense of 
commitment distinguishes marriage from superficial unions that are often based on 
fleeting emotions and personal gratification. 


Additionally, an essential aspect of marriage, at least in its Christian sense, is the 
shared faith and values between spouses. The unity of beliefs creates a solid foundation 
for the relationship, fostering deeper understanding, mutual respect, and spiritual 
growth. In a culture where marriages are often based on superficial attractions, marriage 
encourages couples to prioritize shared values and spiritual alignment as they face life's 
challenges together. 


Marriage also acknowledges that relationships will inevitably face difficulties 
but emphasizes the power of enduring love and forgiveness. Unlike superficial 
relationships that may dissolve at the first sign of trouble, married couples are 
encouraged to persevere and resolve their issues with love, compassion, and a 
commitment to overcoming conflicts. This resilience fosters emotional intimacy and 
strengthens the bond between spouses over time. 


Moreover, marriage extends beyond the couple to embrace the concept of family 
and community. The nuclear family unit is considered the cornerstone of society, and 
marriage encourages couples to create a loving and stable environment for raising 
children. 


What is the approach to intimacy within marriage? The physical intimacy shared 
between spouses is not merely a means of pleasure but a manifestation of love and 
unity. This understanding of intimacy fosters emotional and spiritual connection, 
transcending the superficial focus on physical pleasure prevalent in contemporary 
culture. Marriage thus values intimacy as a gift from God, promoting a deeper 
connection between spouses that enhances their relationship. 
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This type of marriage also places significant emphasis on personal growth and 
transformation. In its religious sense, marriage encourages couples to support each other 
in their pursuit of personal well-being and spiritual maturity. This mutual commitment 
to growth and transformation nurtures a partnership that continually evolves and 
deepens, transcending the superficial pursuit of personal interests that can lead to 
discord in contemporary marriages. 


However, this ideal is not always practiced even by those who claim to be 
religious, who often end up in superficial relationships and short-lived marriages. The 
reality is that anyone can commit to this vision, but it requires learning, effort, and 
responsibility to build it. 


302 
The mystery of existence 


How admurable, a lightning bolt flashes and no one understands a thing. 


Basho 


As we approach the final chapters of this book, we venture into a shift in focus, 
delving into a philosophical exploration that is particularly relevant for the development 
of mastery and spirituality. Ultimately, it invites us to momentarily set aside our daily 
concerns and contemplate the bigger picture of our existence. It is through this act of 
contemplation that we can place ourselves in relation to the entirety of the universe, 
thereby understanding our position and the space that our daily anxieties occupy within 
this vast panorama. 


It is worth highlighting that, although this chapter contains highly hypothetical 
and speculative elements, I believe that these reflections, abstract as they may be, 
possess a revelatory potential that can nourish our meditation and foster a spiritual 
perspective on the essence of the world. 


However, it is also important to bear in mind, as we have previously discussed, 
that while it is good to engage in conceptual reflection, we should not become attached 
to it. We must always maintain an experiential vision of things to avoid getting lost in 
thought, especially if we understand that any kind of ultimate transcendent reality is not 
conceptual, and the divine is not conceptual. We might never fully understand it through 
mere thinking. 


Let us then proceed to explore this fascinating and mysterious universe. 


Surely, the most fundamental question that humanity has posed throughout 
history is the question of why there is something rather than nothing. 


But the question can mislead us to the extent that we might be referring to 
concepts that lose their meaning at the boundaries of what we know. For example, 
asking "why is there something" invokes the concept of existence, meaning it already 
assumes that something exists by posing the question "why". Applying this to existence 
itself seems nonsensical. Similarly, considering time by asking, "what was there before 
everything existed?" assumes a beginning and presupposes a before and after in a 
framework where even the usual concepts of time, like past, present, and future, don’t 
seem to make sense. 


Generally, responses to this question touch on some of these aspects and end up 
describing what exists or even affirming that existence simply is, without beginning or 
end, which is fine, but on a fundamental level, it leaves something unexplained. 
Naturally, we cannot say that there is a cause for existence itself because that implies, in 
logical terms, already assuming that something exists—a cause that gives rise to 
existence would itself need to exist. This leads to the conclusion that reality simply is, 
meaning, in a fundamental sense, there is just something, with no need to be created. 
However, this is not entirely satisfying. 


Let’s examine this aspect for a moment. The reality we observe, conceptually, 
has certain characteristics that we have discovered in more detail over the past few 
years. Now, why is reality like this and not in some other way? We can always describe 
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the world and outline certain reasons for why we observe what we observe, but 
fundamentally, the question is why do these reasons exist and not others? 


Let’s think about it from another perspective. Imagine that all there was in 
existence was a giant brain drifting through space—why does this exist in the first 
place? Why is reality this and not, say, a giant heart? 


When pondering these fundamental questions, we tend to provide a descriptive 
answer of what exists, but there’s an aspect where this is not a complete representation. 
That giant brain in space is entirely mysterious. In the same way, reality itself 1s a vast 
mystery. There could well be absolutely nothing, but there is something—why is that 
something what it is and not something else? 


Perhaps thinking about life itself can shed light on the matter. If we suddenly 
woke up for the first time and contemplated the world and the variety of organisms, we 
might wonder why there are trees and not some other type of organism with a trunk and 
branches. The answer lies in natural selection, but this is not something tangible in 
itself; rather, it is a principle that reflects certain relationships in the natural world. 


There are trees, but there could well be any other imaginable type of living 
organism. In this way, when we think about existence, about why out of nothing there is 
a giant brain, one possible way to understand this is that although that exists, there could 
be anything else. 


So, the very question of why that particular thing exists and not something else 
becomes less of an issue because there is something, but there could have been 
something different, or there might be in another time. We might have this particular 
reality now, but there could be another one later, with perhaps a sort of nothingness in 
between, if that’s even possible. 


This would be based on an empty principle like natural selection that allows for 
a potentially infinite range of possibilities. So, perhaps there isn’t a single form of 
existence as we know it, and it comes and goes in different forms due to some empty 
principle similar to natural selection. 


However, maybe existence and non-existence coexist—this could be another 
way to look at it. What do I mean by this? That nothing really exists on its own; 
existence and non-existence could be two sides of the same coin. 


Let’s think about things. When we closely examine something, we realize it 
doesn’t have its own independent existence, but rather it consists of relationships, which 
are in turn made up of more relationships, and so on. And every time we try to find 
something concrete, we encounter an essential void. 


But relationships have to be relationships of something, right? The thing is, 
when we look at that something, we find more relationships. We might reach a limit, 
but is that limit something? Consider that absence also constitutes something; the void 
between things defines an entity. The absence of light is what gives us darkness. 


Notice how I haven’t yet brought the idea of a god into the discussion. At first 
glance, it wouldn’t seem to change anything about this fundamental issue. If we say that 
existence is as it is because there is a creator god who has shaped it in a certain way, we 
apparently fall into the same problem: why is there a god of a particular form and not 
some other fundamental reality or entity? As we will see, this might not be the case, 
given the nature of that god. 
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We are primates, beings with limited brains, doing our best to understand the 
world, and it may be that we are not yet in a position to fully grasp these fundamental 
questions. We cannot always have an answer for everything. Let's try to ground our 
urgency to comprehend it all. 


Therefore, I would like us to exercise being a bit more open and humble with 
our explanations and conceptions. This includes the belief that the idea of a creator god 
who cares about human affairs is the best description of reality. Such a scenario, while 
possible, is also somewhat naive, as it is made without first understanding the intricate 
complexities of the world. Why is this more accurate, for example, than a self- 
organizing universe like an organism, without self-awareness of the process? 


What do I mean by this? Many people believe that the universe or reality (which 
are not necessarily synonymous) requires a creator to pull the strings and have 
organized things, a creator who manifests intelligence. But as Alan Watts mentioned, 
when one walks, one does not need to move their leg externally; that is, one does not 
need to grab their legs with their hands and force them to move. The legs simply move 
“from within”, meaning they are self-organized (30). 


Similarly, every organism is self-organized and develops according to a 
predetermined pattern that does not imply self-awareness of the process. This refers to 
what we mentioned earlier; not only do the legs move on their own without the need for 
an external organizer, but the legs do not know how they move or for what purpose, if 
any. 


As human beings, we exhibit a certain intelligence, but this intelligence 
manifests itself without any understanding of the process. In other words, the brain itself 
does not know what it does or why it does it; it doesn't know how it processes 
information or how it moves an arm or a leg. Yet, the brain manifests a quality of 
intelligence, but without any awareness of how. 


Similarly, reality could simply be something entirely self-organized, developing 
in a certain way, and potentially exhibiting an intelligent quality. That is, there could be 
intelligence in the way reality itself functions, but all of this could occur without any 
self-awareness about how or why things are being done in a particular way. 


We must consider a very important element: the limitations of our language 
create traps in our conception of the world, which end up shaping certain beliefs. 


Let's think about the ocean. We ask what it is made of, to which we respond, 
water, if we keep it simple. But we miss a crucial point: in fact, the ocean is not made of 
water; the water is the ocean. And we could go further and ask what water is made of, 
to which we would say H20, but actually, H2O is the water. We create a separation 
between things that are the same because we are understanding reality in a conceptual 
way. 


Everything is the same; the difference lies in how we perceive it, that is, how the 
universe presents itself to our perception based on the perspective we take. If we view a 
printed image on paper from a certain distance, it appears as a clear figure; if we look 
closely, we see it as a series of virtually identical dots. If we look at fabric with the 
naked eye, it appears as one thing, but if we examine it with a microscope, we see 
different patterns. But fundamentally, it is the same; it's not that the image is made of 
dots, the image is the dots. 
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Similarly, consider the question, "What is a fist?" It is the act of closing my 
hand; it's a process, not a thing. If I open my hand, the fist disappears, as Alan Watts 
used to say, which doesn't make sense. Ultimately, everything seems to be a doing, a 
process, rather than a thing. Our conceptual world is what separates subject and object 
and establishes some kind of relationship. But the reality is that there is no person 
feeling sounds; the sounds are the feeling, it’s a process, nobody listens. This is 
especially evident if we study how sensory processing works in the nervous system. 


When we think in terms of separation due to our conceptual approach, we notice 
something distinctive: if things are made of other things, something or someone had to 
make them or give them their particular form. 


A ceramic cup (in fact, the ceramic is the cup) had a creator who gave it its 
shape. This view, in which we believe the world needs an external force to mold it, is 
very prevalent and is influenced by these conceptual traps. This makes it difficult for us 
to see an alternative option, the fact that things organize themselves. 


In the same way we mentioned in Chapter 7, where we discussed that our motor 
actions simply happen without us knowing how we perform them, when we work with 
ceramics to make a cup, the cup is essentially being made through us, who are another 
process. 


Have you ever seen a photo of or had the chance to visit the Grand Canyon in 
the United States? Running through it is the Colorado River, which carved the 
landscape over millions of years, creating the Grand Canyon. We can observe a similar 
phenomenon on some beaches that have drainage systems where, after a rain, sand 
structures form that resemble the rock formations of the Grand Canyon, with the 
watercourse in the middle. 


If we understand these facts, we are unlikely to ask who made the Grand 
Canyon, as it formed by itself, just like everything else in nature. If we do pose the 
question, we are essentially asking the same question we ask when we inquire, “what is 
water made of?” We are trying to find an external agent because we don’t see that the 
phenomenon occurs by itself, in the same way that we don’t grab and move our legs 
with our hands; rather, they move on their own. 


Thus, the idea of a god as a necessity to explain the current state of things 
obscures the natural view that reality is like an organism that develops on its own, even 
though such a creator god could indeed be a convincing hypothesis that coexists with 
this other perspective. 


Ultimately, nature is emptiness, as emphasized in Buddhism, because it cannot 
be understood through concepts and abstractions. If we are truly in the present moment, 
directly experiencing reality, we cannot describe it because it is indescribable; 
otherwise, we are actually in the realm of abstraction. 


This is a completely different view from that of a creator god who is self-aware, 
knows what they are doing, how they are doing it, and for what purpose. Ultimately, 
there may be no purpose, and everything could be self-organized and unfolding under 
an empty principle that allows and creates everything eternally. 


We can observe this in the phenomenon of evolution. Life "experiments" with 
the variability of organisms, and some traits specifically adapt to their environment. But 
there is no intention, no awareness of the process and context. Otherwise, if there were 
an intelligent entity like God guiding the process, maladaptive variations in 
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evolutionary terms wouldn't make sense; there would be no need for this "trial and 
error". At least, it’s not evident to our limited perspective, though perhaps it hides a 
deeper wisdom. This does not mean we cannot call this process an intelligent 
phenomenon; it’s just not an intelligence as conceived by monotheistic religions, for 
example. 


On the other hand, one of the crucial issues we must consider when pondering 
the idea of a creator god is that it is an extremely tempting notion. In some way, it 
suggests a being who knows everything and has the ability to guide our lives, to protect 
us, to be by our side, to arrange things so that nothing is random. A being who can also 
grant us an existence beyond our lives after death. Everything we conceive as uncertain 
and terrifying in this world is alleviated by the belief that this being we call God exists. 
Therefore, because it is so tempting, we must restrain this inclination and be even more 
incisive with our cognitive demands, to avoid falling into illusion. 


What ultimately matters, in this world absorbed by daily and mundane concerns, 
is not so much reaching a definitive answer but rather contemplating these fundamental 
issues to gain a better perspective on reality, on what truly matters, and on ourselves. 


When we meditate contemplatively on why there is something rather than 
nothing, when we let our minds open to the question of the nature of existence, the 
experience itself brings about a radical change in consciousness. 


We contemplate the vastness and temporal enormity of the universe. We are a 
tiny spark in the history of the cosmos and spatially insignificant. Perhaps the universe 
is something and nothing, a continuum of changing things, perhaps a field of energy 
with discrete condensations we call matter, but which actually manifest as 
interdependent processes, actions rather than things. Conceptually, it is difficult to 
grasp, for an action or process pertains to something, and yet, nothing seems to exist 
independently of something else; therefore, things are more like relationships. And still, 
when we ask what energy or an electromagnetic field is, we can hardly find a 
fundamental explanation. Reality has an inherently mysterious nature to our cognition. 


But beyond this, perhaps saying the universe is a field of energy ultimately 
doesn't make sense either. Perhaps it is more accurate to say the universe is neither 
energy nor matter nor anything in particular, and everything at the same time. Trying to 
fix an eternal essence is to lose the universe in its entirety because there may be no such 
essence indefinitely, and the smallest things change. This can also apply to things like 
change itself; perhaps, conversely, there are parts that never change. 


Now, at the level of consciousness, what we contemplate is definitely a mystery. 
We cannot say what a particular object is, for example. Fundamentally, from the 
perspective of direct experience, outside of concepts, reality is a great mystery; direct 
experience has no explanation. 


As we mentioned earlier, without delving into the conceptual and scientific 
realm, there is nothing we can truly say, for instance, about a color. What is a color? 
What is a chair? What is the sea? What is a tree? When we contemplate the experience 
itself, we find it is something utterly mysterious about which we can say absolutely 
nothing. 


Thus, let us remember that wisdom illuminates through not knowing. From our 
primordial nature, there is no knowledge to be known, only a vast mystery. 
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Considering these different yet perfectly plausible perspectives in contrast to the 
classic notions of many religions encourages us to be more open and less rigid and 
dogmatic. Because ultimately, in daily life, our beliefs produce tangible effects that 
often harm our well-being. 


In Chapter 8, for example, we discuss what happens when our beliefs clash with 
reality, the presumption of being right, among other aspects. Fundamentally, we must 
have the faith to doubt. Buddha and many pre-Socratic Greek philosophers, for instance, 
were fundamentally skeptical. Doubt is much more spiritual than belief. 


Humanity has generated an extensive repertoire of ancient, philosophical, and 
religious texts that undoubtedly possess considerable wisdom, but also human error, 
lack of scrupulousness, lack of insight, folly, and malice. This is a fundamental fact we 
must reconcile with—there is no perfect text, no ultimate philosophy or religion that is 
untouched by human fallibility. 


Religion gives humans something other disciplines have not achieved with such 
widespread success—courage and solace in the face of suffering and death. It is 
comforting to let our minds soar and think that those who die are somewhere or are 
watching over us. But we can also find other ways connected with the day-to-day 
existence, from a secular point of view, to commune with the being who has passed and 
embrace the incredible and unique aspects of their existence, without forsaking the path 
of the divine and transcendent. This earthly spirituality, on which we have touched upon 
various elements throughout this work, contains an innumerable array of approaches 
and insights that can be applied to different life circumstances. It can provide us with 
the space to develop a part of our spirituality without having to take an immediate leap 
of faith and “believe in something more”. 


In contemplative practice, the question we ask is not "Why is this so?" but rather 
"Why do I need or seek an answer to this?", "What is the necessity of this for me?", 
"Why do I ask this in the first place?", "What drives my beliefs and behaviors?". Thus, 
contemplation emphasizes doubt and the personal journey, focusing more on the genesis 
of reflection, on the epistemological rather than the metaphysical. 


And let us remember that believing something to be true does not make us 
better, which aligns with having a skeptical attitude. In the discussions and debates we 
have with others in our daily lives, much more is at stake than the truth of something, 
and sometimes this latter seems less important. What often comes into play is the sense 
of superiority or self-esteem, tied to whether one is right, if their stance is correct, or if 
their perspective and ideology are morally superior to another's. 


All this, in turn, leads to frustration and discomfort when what we consider true 
and have defended tirelessly shows signs of contradicting reality. This might help us 
understand the level of aggression and dispute over even the most ephemeral topics on 
social media and in public discourse in general; at its core, it represents a clash of egos. 


Ultimately, as we mentioned before, we must let go of the boat, not cling to 
absolute knowledge. The teachings of this work may be partly mistaken, and that is 
perfectly fine; clinging to them postpones our wisdom and well-being. 


We must learn to let go of our drive to find an enduring, immutable truth, a final 
philosophy of life that admits no errors. This also means freeing ourselves from 
attachments and becoming enlightened. Let us trust in not knowing, in the mystery of 
existence, which harbors doubt and skepticism that make us lighter, less polarized, and 
more harmonious with the rest of the cosmos. 
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And now, finally, we can open ourselves to reflect on the role of the divine and 
the transcendent in all this, and in our spirituality. We will make a brief reflection on 
this here and then delve deeper in the next chapter. 


I believe we need the sacred and the spiritual plane, both aspects, in our lives. 
Immediately, the spiritual plane and paradise can be here and now; we just need to let 
them express themselves. 


The spiritual plane, in this particular appreciation, represents that compendium 
of values and virtues that make life a beautiful place. And God is the reality and the 
path. This realization is deeply spiritual, and living a spiritual life means bringing these 
qualities to light, entering into communion with the path. 


We have mentioned the idea of empty principles shaping things. For example, 
evolution stands as a profound, though intangible, force—a silent, empty principle that 
orchestrates the dance of life through the mechanism of natural selection. It lacks a 
tangible form, an entity that can be grasped, but its influence is undeniable, shaping the 
destiny of species over eons. Similarly, there are moral principles that, though 
intangible like evolution, have the power to transform the world for the better. 
Compassion, forgiveness, and kindness are the guiding stars of human behavior, akin to 
the underlying rules of mathematics that govern the harmony of the universe. 


Just as natural selection shapes species to adapt and thrive in their environments, 
these moral principles provide a framework for humanity to coexist in harmony. 
Compassion, the ability to empathize and alleviate suffering, transcends cultural and 
geographical boundaries, much like the universality of mathematical truths. This serves 
as a reminder that, just as evolution can shape the course of human destiny, the moral 
landscape can also foster unity and understanding. 


Forgiveness, another intangible force, has the potential to repair the fractures of 
conflict and heal the wounds of the past. Like mathematical equations, forgiveness has a 
universal language that transcends spoken words. It reaches beyond individual lives, 
touching societies and generations, paving the way for renewal and growth. Just as 
evolution depends on the intricate interaction of genes and environments, forgiveness 
relies on the interaction of emotions, perceptions, and the human spirit. 


Kindness, a simple yet profound principle, reflects the elegant simplicity of 
mathematical axioms. Its ripple effect can transform moments of despair into beacons of 
hope, in the same way a mathematical insight can illuminate complex problems. 
Kindness, like the immutable laws of mathematics, serves as a constant guiding light 
that can traverse cultures, languages, and even the vast expanse of space. 


These moral principles, like mathematical truths, transcend earthly confines. 
They possess a universality that resonates throughout the cosmos, just as the laws of 
mathematics remain unaltered in the most distant corners of the universe. Embracing 
compassion, forgiveness, and kindness is akin to connecting with a cosmic code of 
conduct, a guide that has the potential to harmonize societies not only on Earth but 
wherever life may flourish. 


In the grand tapestry of existence, evolution and moral principles intertwine, 
weaving a narrative that extends beyond the limits of time and space. While evolution 
shapes the physical forms of life, these moral principles shape the very essence of the 
human journey, propelling us toward a shared destiny that resonates with the symphony 
of the cosmos. 
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In general, we live our lives seeking meaning, distilling our goals and objectives, 
determining what we want to achieve among all possibilities. In this way, we select 
what matters to us amid all the noise. However, what often happens is that we end up 
imposing our egos on reality, giving little importance to becoming one with the world 
and allowing things to be as they are meant to be according to the path, the Tao. 


At its core, following God is, in essence, allowing reality to be, just as we let the 
mind be when we meditate, without forcing anything. 


This is a lesson in humility that fills us with grace. Our lives cease to be so 
focused on "me", and we begin to live as part of and in service to a greater reality. It is 
there that we truly become virtuous and discover genuine greatness. 


Returning to the point mentioned at the beginning, the notion that the delicate 
balance between existence and non-existence coexists simultaneously leaves a persistent 
sense of dissatisfaction, an underlying current that whispers of an incomplete puzzle. 


In the end, reality, like a symphony, must be composed of a fundamental note 
from which the harmonious chords of transformation and possibility emerge. In this 
way, reality could have been a giant brain at one moment and something entirely 
different at another. 


But the point is that the enigma persists: Why does this fundamental note 
endure, and why does it possess this particular resonance instead of another, perhaps 
formed from a completely different arrangement of tonal elements? 


Why does reality dance to this rhythm and not sway to a different melody? Why 
does the canvas of existence bear the brushstrokes of energy in its current artistic design 
and not the brushstrokes of some alternative brush? Why has reality been like this, with 
this fundamental minimum, and not another? The question stretches its arms across our 
thoughts. 


Here, we venture beyond mere conjecture; we tiptoe to the edge of the shore of 
speculation. Could there be an intelligence beyond our reach, a sculptor of existence not 
bound by the physical constraints of energy and matter? A creator who defies the chains 
of time and the shackles of space, weaving a tapestry of existence with threads of 
profound wisdom and stunning craftsmanship? Such a notion whispers to us, calling us 
to reflect on realms where causality bows to the throne of the extraordinary, where time 
and space are humble subjects of a higher cosmic jurisdiction. 


However, as we marvel at the intricate elegance of this cosmic ballet, we realize 
that chance, though infinite, is an insufficient conductor for the grand symphony we 
observe. Therefore, a deeper force must be at play, a guiding hand propelling the 
universe's choreography. It is not enough for existence to emerge from chaos; there 
must be an architect of purposeful chaos, a master choreographer of complexity. 


Before embarking on the critical examination this assertion warrants, let's once 
again deploy our imaginative resources. Imagine a reality confined to inert lines 
scattered on a cosmic notebook, an existence devoid of meaning or spectacle. This 
could very well have been reality and the universe. Yet, instead, we find ourselves 
intertwined in an impressive saga of wonders. We live in a high-definition movie with 
incredible complexities. Why this intricate saga and not a simpler tale resonating in the 
chambers of the void? This is the key question, for which the presence of an intelligence 
beyond the known becomes a compelling argument. 
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The concept of a multiverse, while intriguing, falls apart under scrutiny when 
relegated solely to explaining the dazzling complexity that captivates our senses. 


It could also be argued that the universe we inhabit is one of many iterations in 
which life exists. However, this claim is merely a hypothesis which, if proposed solely 
to explain the perplexing complexity we observe in the cosmos, makes little sense. In 
fact, there seems to be no evidence that the universe is cyclical, as it is actually 
expanding at an accelerating rate, and it is doubtful it will contract and "start over". 


While some proponents of the cyclical universe hypothesis have proposed 
mechanisms that could explain how a universe might transition from expansion to 
contraction, these ideas remain speculative and unverified. Moreover, the challenges 
presented by the Second Law of Thermodynamics, which indicates a tendency toward 
increasing entropy over time, raise questions about how a cyclical universe would 
restart and maintain the necessary conditions for the emergence of complex structures 
like life. 


As we navigate the corridors of reason, we encounter a threshold where our 
inquiries, like weary travelers, must rest their tired feet. It's a boundary we cannot cross, 
a precipice of causality where the world itself finds its lowest point. Here, the eternal 
question arises: If the universe submits to limits and harbors an uncaused core, could we 
consider the primordial infancy of the universe as the herald of its own genesis? Could 
it be that, instead of invoking deities or cosmic architects, the very essence of the 
universe gave birth to its origin? 


However, the challenge before us is the imperative need for a visionary mind. 
This becomes significant as we explore the composition of the symphony. When we 
glimpse that uncaused minimum, it leads us to ask why. Why that minimum, why in this 
way and not another? 


Why this arrangement of dimensions—four, at least as we perceive them—why 
atoms, why electrons and protons? Why not an entirely different cosmic palette? 
Moreover, what we have is a world resonating with structure and harmony, where every 
element finds its rightful place. This seems to suggest an intelligence beyond the self- 
organized intelligence the cosmos might possess. 


But the question transforms into a different inquiry that can also be directed at 
that creator: why this particular intelligence as the master, and not an alternative 
conductor of the cosmic concert? 


Thus, the essence of our expedition is revealed: to avoid the gravitational pull of 
circular reasoning, we must unearth a transcendent intelligence from the physical realm. 
An intelligence that rises beyond the horizons of the known, an architect sculpting 
beyond the confines of energy and matter as we understand them. A presence that 
ventures into the uncharted expanses of time and space, scripting the cosmic narrative 
with the ink of profound understanding and unfathomable craftsmanship. 


It is this enigmatic intelligence, challenging boundaries, that holds the cosmos in 
its embrace, weaving the threads of existence into a magnificent tapestry that defies 
simple explanation and invites us to look deeper into the ineffable fabric of reality. 


So, how could an entity that transcends the very structure of physicality, time, 
and space summon the symphony of matter and the dance of energy, endowing them 
with exquisite form and intricate design? Contemplating such a notion takes us into a 
realm of profound philosophical reverie. 
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Imagine, if you can, that this enigmatic entity possesses a consciousness that 
extends beyond the limits of our understanding, a consciousness that resonates through 
dimensions we have yet to comprehend. In its unfathomable wisdom, it manipulates the 
very essence of existence, provoking the primordial phenomena that generate matter and 
energy. With a touch that defies tactile perception, it shapes the fundamental blocks of 
reality, much like a master sculptor molds clay into intricate forms. 


Perhaps this cosmic artisan navigates the tapestry of time and space with an 
understanding that surpasses our linear perspective. It could be that this entity, in its 
timeless perception, sees the past, present, and future as interwoven threads in a grand 
narrative. With each stroke of its conceptual brush, it weaves the strands of causality 
and purpose, intertwining events in an intricate dance that unfolds on the cosmic stage. 


Moreover, could it be that this entity operates in symbiosis with the universe it 
shapes? Just as a composer finds inspiration in the world around them, this cosmic 
creator might draw inspiration from the vast expanse of existence itself. It immerses in 
the infinite wellspring of potentiality, infusing its artistic vision with the richness and 
diversity of the cosmos. In doing so, it weaves a tapestry that not only reflects its own 
essence but also encapsulates the marvelous fabric of existence in its entirety. 


While these reflections transcend the bounds of speculative thought, they urge us 
to ponder the nature of creation, the interaction between consciousness and reality, and 
the profound mysteries that lie beyond the limits of our current understanding. 


Thus, in our quest to understand the nature of God and existence, the question of 
why God exists instead of no-God, we must propose that God exists beyond the limits 
of our reality, outside the constraints of time, space, and the conventional rules that 
govern the cosmos. In this transcendent state, God's will determines everything. 


Now, you might wonder how God can "make decisions" without being 
influenced by some pre-existing structure. After all, we often associate our own choices 
with the functioning of our brain, driven by neuronal activity beyond our control. But 
what if we, as conscious beings, encompassed every aspect of ourselves, including our 
thoughts and the functioning of our bodies? In such a scenario, every decision is 
omnipresent, an inherent facet of supreme intelligence. 


This concept can be challenging to grasp. We might still question why God is 
the way He is and why God exists instead of no-God. In this sense, we seemingly face a 
similar dilemma. However, if we consider that the universe itself exists without a 
discernible cause, we encounter an equally significant enigma: why does the universe 
possess its specific characteristics, marked by complexity, beauty, and intelligence? 
There must be an explanation, something beyond the universe itself. This is where God 
comes into play. 


These are profound questions worthy of contemplation. While we cannot expect 
definitive answers, we must broaden our horizons to gradually approach the ultimate 
truth. 


One perspective on God is to imagine Him as a conscious and intelligent force 
or energy. In physics, force signifies relationships between entities, while energy 
represents the capacity to induce changes within a system. Neither force nor energy has 
physical substance; they are not tangible, but we observe their effects in the formation 
and influence of systems. 
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From this viewpoint, to avoid an infinite chain of causes, the fundamental and 
uncaused structures of the cosmos simply exist. However, the question persists: why do 
these elements have the particular attributes we observe in our universe and not others? 


Given what we've developed, this would convincingly imply the existence of a 
conscious and intelligent force beyond our tangible reality, responsible for infusing the 
basic elements of the cosmos with their distinctive properties. As a force, this defies 
conventional notions of origin or purpose; we cannot speak of a "why" for it, but it 
exists. 


From this non-physical force would emerge the physical, and intelligence gives 
it form. This then becomes the minimal substrate of the universe we know. This might 
seem to violate the law of conservation of mass, as matter is neither created nor 
destroyed, only transformed. But it would be a kind of transformation from the non- 
physical to the physical. Because if we are to speak of God shaping something that is 
already there, eternal, always existing, and not created, we are talking about something 
physical, which again leaves us with the question of why that something is there and not 
rather nothing. 


As I emphasized at the beginning of this chapter, we have delved into highly 
hypothetical and speculative elements, but I believe they are profoundly revealing and 
can help us reflect and cultivate a spiritual vision about the nature of the world. 


Deep down, bridging the dimension of our psyche, I believe that those who have 
a benevolent, powerful, and compassionate being (the belief and conception of this) 
guiding them in values and spiritual life, are in some way at a competitive advantage in 
life and its enjoyment, compared to those who are backed by a profound nihilism, a 
deep inert void, and the belief of being utterly alone in the vast cosmos. 


For the latter is the inevitable path of a world increasingly disconnected from the 
spiritual, strictly based on technology and an abundance of information. It is a nihilistic, 
apathetic world where the only tangible thing is increasingly immediate gratification, 
neglecting the true potential of life. 


Ultimately, it would seem truly incredible and inexplicable to us today or 
tomorrow that, say, a table assembles itself right before our eyes. This is incredible 
because, at the core, things do not assemble by themselves. Just as there are humans 
who make tables, the natural world operates based on processes, forces, and laws given 
the structures of matter. 


Any explanation that fundamentally alludes to a "just because" is not credible 
because it leaves an explanatory void. Saying that the universe always existed or had no 
origin is the same as saying it exists "just because", and this is like expecting a table to 
assemble itself. Under this notion, space-time and matter cannot simply have existed or 
formed "just because", without any underlying reason. 


When we build a table, we conceive it in our minds, and from the non-physical 
mental plane of our consciousness, we move towards matter to shape it. This is 
especially important, as we have seen and will see, in the case of the universe itself, 
since, to avoid logical inconsistencies, the reason for the existence of the physical 
reality we know must be non-physical, immaterial, non-spatial, and non-temporal. This 
leads us to consider that reality is more than it seems at first glance, that there may be 
non-physical qualities with which we are integrated, that perhaps there is an intelligent 
creative force in the cosmos, as we will explore. 
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Causality and God: is there an intelligent unmoved mover? 


It was Aristotle, the master of ancient Greece, who gave life to the concept of the 
"unmoved mover", a metaphysical notion that encapsulates a profound reflection on the 
very nature of reality and motion. In Aristotelian thought, this principle becomes a 
fundamental pillar, leading us to argue for the existence of a cause beyond the known, 
often associated with a deity. 


Now, I would like to shed more light on this concept and, more generally, on 
causality, and its relevance in current philosophical reflection, unraveling its 
implications from a more contemporary and nuanced perspective without undermining 
the depth of the issue. 


Aristotle, the philosophical genius who forged much of Western thought, viewed 
movement in a way that transcended the simple idea of the physical displacement of 
objects. His notion of movement encompassed broader concepts such as the change 
from potentiality to actuality, transformations of things, and processes of development 
and growth. Aristotle argued that to solidly understand the movement of things in the 
universe, a "first unmoved mover" was required—a cause that sets other entities in 
motion without itself undergoing movement, remaining immutable and not depending 
on any other cause. This idea, in its Aristotelian formulation, has often been used as an 
argument in support of the existence of God. 


I have addressed related concepts in other works, albeit with some particular 
differences and other approaches. Aristotle seemed to consider the unmoved mover as a 
final cause, a cause that moves entities toward a purpose, an entity that acts like a 
magnet, attracting, generating, or inducing movement without experiencing changes 
itself. 


When analyzing the underlying causes of the movement of entities, we 
encounter a dilemma. If we continue to seek causes of movement infinitely, we face an 
endless explanation that does not adequately solve the problem of movement. 
Ultimately, there must be a foundation, leading us to the idea of the unmoved mover. 


This mover has been identified with God and has often been used as an 
argument to support His existence. Without it, movement would become impossible, 
and our reality would lack the structure we observe. For many, this idea also has moral 
implications, suggesting that we can only ground ethics in goals or purposes set by God 
or this first unmoved mover. Without them, we would live in a universe that would not 
only be incomprehensible but also devoid of moral sense. 


And here is where the scientific perspective, while having a great point, has been 
taken as complete and universal. However, it fundamentally leaves a gap where a "why" 
is needed that is not found in the mechanistic or naturalistic view. This is the difference 
between an efficient cause and a cosmological cause. 


The efficient cause refers to the idea that every event or phenomenon in the 
universe has a preceding cause that makes it possible. In other words, it seeks to explain 
why something occurs or exists in terms of what caused it. This concept is based on the 
empirical observation of causality in the natural world. The efficient cause relates to 
events within the natural world and is used in the study of science and philosophy to 
understand the connection between causes and effects in the physical world. 
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The cosmological cause, on the other hand, focuses on the fundamental cause or 
first cause behind the very existence of the universe as a whole. It seeks to answer the 
question of why the universe exists in the first place. The cosmological cause does not 
limit itself to explaining specific events within the universe but centers on the cause of 
the very existence of the universe itself, and this latter point is crucial for understanding 
this concept. 


If I may blend these concepts to clarify further, we could consequently talk 
about a "first unmoved mover" from both the perspective of an efficient cause and a 
cosmological vision. 


Let's suppose the first case. As such, this ultimate cause is not a separate entity 
from reality but is intrinsically part of its structure. The entities themselves are 
intertwined with it, so the argument that we need God, for instance, to explain 
movement is not necessary, insofar as movement itself is the first unmoved mover 
because it is inherent to the very structure of reality. It is an axiomatic component, an 
integral part of reality that does not need to be caused or sustained by any external 
unmoved mover. 


Here is where many people, in line with a perfectly reasonable naturalistic and 
scientific view, may lose sight of the "why" because the explanation for the movement 
of the universe seems self-contained, without the need to invoke any entity "beyond". 


It is true; we can explain how things move or behave by referring to the 
fundamental structures of reality. These structures, which are essential for establishing a 
solid foundation for the behavior of things, are inherent to reality itself and do not 
require us to keep adding causes infinitely, as we could not explain movement that way. 


This perspective differs significantly from Aristotle's idea of the unmoved 
mover. We can liken it to logic in the world; it is part of reality, embedded in it, and 
does not require an explanation beyond reality itself. There are axiomatic elements 
inherent to reality that simply exist. The fundamental structures of reality, such as 
space, time, changes in states of things, and fundamental particles, explain how things 
manifest in the universe. Movement and everything related to the act and potency of 
things are contained within the things themselves and the material universe we inhabit. 


The behavior of things is determined by the structure of reality, which includes 
the specific form of matter in a given context. Causality extends to the limit of this 
primordial structure. This structure is an integral part of reality, like any other object, so 
the movement and the way things behave are explained and contained within reality 
itself, without the need for a God or an immaterial or intelligent principle with goals or 
ends. 


In this framework, the concept closest to the "first unmoved mover" could be the 
structure of reality that determines how fundamental particles move. However, this 
structure would not explain movement itself, as movement is an inherent part of reality. 
It would only explain the specific way movement manifests in particles, for example. 
Moreover, this structure or "unmoved mover" does not require reference to pure thought 
or something external to reality; it is simply an intrinsic property of reality itself, which 
could be equated to something like time or changes in states of things. 


Now, in terms of existence as we have analyzed it, where things find explanation 
within the system itself, there is no ultimate reason (though there is a fundamental 
criterion) that justifies ethical or moral mandates. We must remember that an unmoved 
mover does not need an explanation. Even if there are ends in reality, they lack an 
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ultimate justification or argument. Ultimately, there is no reason in reality to adhere to 
such ethical or moral mandates. We will return to this point and my perspective on it at 
the end of this chapter. 


The philosophical, religious, and sometimes scientific debate about the possible 
existence of a divine creator responsible for the universe has been based on the principle 
of causality. According to this principle, every event or effect must have a cause, 
leading to the idea that the universe itself must have a cause, thus opening the door to 
the possibility of a creator deity. When the question of what causes God is raised in 
response to this assertion, it is often argued that this deity transcends our reality and, 
therefore, is not subject to the same principles, including the principle of causality, and 
thus does not require a cause to explain its existence. 


If we stay within the framework of efficient causality, we must understand that 
entities and objects behave in specific ways based on their material structure and 
context. For example, if someone drops a ball, it falls to the ground. However, we 
should not confuse the behavior leading to certain effects with the existence of a 
universal law of causality as a principle that applies to everything, including the 
universe itself. 


We can explain phenomena in terms of the entities and objects involved without 
needing to attribute a specific cause to each individual entity. If we roll a ball down an 
inclined plane, it falls due to a combination of factors like its shape, friction, and 
gravity, without needing to invoke a particular cause for each component. In this sense, 
causality is a concept that expresses the behavior of matter. Things behave in certain 
ways, and what we observe as effects are expressions of the behavior of matter in 
reality. 


This approach also applies to analyzing why the ball is in that place on the 
inclined plane or, even more deeply, why the ball has the shape it does. This leads us to 
the realm of molecules, atoms, and fundamental particles of nature. Certain objects and 
entities exist because of the behavior of their molecular or atomic components, which 
generate specific structures. These structures can act as elements or substructures of a 
larger whole, representing another level of matter. 


Causality, in this context, is an expression of the behavior of matter, rather than 
a universal law of nature itself. Causes and effects are simply manifestations of the 
behavior of matter based on its structure and the passage of time. 


In other words, there is no law of causality in the sense of a rule that applies to 
all situations. Causality relates to how entities behave based on their material structure 
and the time over which that behavior unfolds. 


In everyday life, we often think of causes and effects in terms of how things 
behave, but we do not necessarily need to consider that there is a universal law of 
causality intrinsic to nature that applies in all cases. Entities do not behave according to 
a Strict law of cause and effect; rather, behavior refers to a sequence of states that 
depend on material structure and time. When we talk about physical laws, we are not 
referring to laws with an abstract existence but rather to how matter behaves, to how 
matter is. 


In our daily lives, the notion of causality as a law is actually an interpretation of 
how natural laws manifest, that is, how things naturally are. Things behave in certain 
ways due to their structure and time, and what we observe as causes and effects are 
manifestations of this behavior. 
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However, an additional question arises: if we do not need an ultimate cause to 
explain the behavior of an elementary particle, why does that particle have the form it 
has and not another, which ultimately determines its particular behavior? The answer to 
this question involves understanding the concept of behavior in this context. 


The behavior of matter refers to the natural succession of states according to 
material structure and time. When a material entity, given its structure, can generate 
other structures that, together with time, give rise to specific behavior, the behavior of a 
material entity is derived from its structure and the time that shapes it. Causality, in this 
sense, relates to how a material entity behaves due to its structure and the passage of 
time. 


The issue is that at certain fundamental levels of matter, such as elementary 
particles, it is not necessary to seek additional causes to explain their behavior. The 
form and behavior of these particles are inherent to their structure and the time in which 
they exist. Invoking God as an ultimate efficient cause does not solve this problem, as it 
also raises the question of why God has the form He has and why He behaves the way 
He does. 


To address this, we must consider the argument of God from the perspective of 
the cosmological argument, as we will see below. 


It is said that, while it is argued that God is outside of causality and therefore 
does not need a cause, this same logic could be applied to elementary particles. 
Ultimately, causality is a deeper concept based on material structure and time, and does 
not necessarily apply to all entities. Not everything has a cause in the sense of a 
determining structure. 


In the standard model of particle physics, electrons, for example, are described 
as leptons, which are one of the elementary particles that make up matter. Leptons, such 
as electrons, have no discernible internal structure and are considered indivisible under 
the normal conditions of energy and temperature we encounter in our everyday 
universe. 


On the other hand, subatomic particles that do have an internal structure, 
meaning they are composed of smaller particles, are called composite particles or 
hadrons. Two of the best-known hadrons are protons and neutrons, found in the nucleus 
of atoms. These have a material structural cause, their components, unlike electrons. 


Given all this, why do we need a first unmoved mover? We do not need it to 
account for the mechanisms and why things in reality move and behave; here we have 
efficient causes contained within reality itself, not caused, meaning they do not present 
more fundamental material structures. 


But once we get to that point, the question begins: why is it this way and not 
another? Why these structures? Why does time flow the way it does? Why is space the 
way it is? Why are the fundamental material structures the way they are and not 
different? Stopping at efficient causes and saying they don't require a "why" leaves a 
huge explanatory gap. 


Although it is true that the universe developed over time, there is a primordial 
structure right from the initial moments of the universe's beginning that is a particular 
way and not another. At that moment, there is specific matter and a defined time and 
space. 
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The idea of an eternal, uncaused material reality, meaning a universe that has 
existed without a definite origin, presents an interesting challenge when analyzed in the 
context of the Second Law of Thermodynamics. This fundamental law of 
thermodynamic physics states that in isolated systems, entropy tends to increase over 
time. Entropy is a measure of disorder and randomness in a system, and its increase 
implies that natural systems tend to evolve towards states of greater disorder and chaos 
unless external work is applied to maintain or restore order. 


If we consider an eternal reality or universe without an origin, we face an 
intriguing dilemma. According to the Second Law of Thermodynamics, this universe 
should have evolved into a state of maximum entropy, meaning a state of complete 
disorganization and energy dispersion. In other words, it would be a universe where 
everything is uniformly distributed in total chaos, lacking the complexity and order we 
observe in the current universe. 


The universe we know is incredibly complex and highly organized, with galactic 
structures, solar systems, planets, and forms of life. The existence of organized stars, 
planets, atoms, and molecules directly contradicts the idea of an eternal, uncaused 
universe, which should have reached a state of maximum disorder. 


Today, the evidence supporting the idea that the universe had an origin is quite 
solid. The foundations of this idea are based on various astronomical observations and 
scientific theories, with one of the most prominent contributors to this understanding 
being theoretical physicist Stephen Hawking. According to developments by Hawking 
and other scientists, the origin of the universe traces back to what is known as the Big 
Bang. 


The Big Bang is a cosmological theory suggesting that the universe as we know 
it had a beginning. Essentially, it proposes that, at a certain point, approximately 13.8 
billion years ago, the entire universe was concentrated in an extremely hot and dense 
state where matter, energy, space, and time originated simultaneously. 


According to these theories, there was particularly nothing before this event. The 
density was infinite and the spatial curvature was maximal, which means there was no 
space, matter, or time as we know it. This singularity is a mathematical concept 
describing a point where all conventional physical laws break down due to extreme 
conditions. We cannot go back beyond this singularity using current physical laws, as 
they simply do not apply in that context. 


However, the singularity of the Big Bang marks the beginning of our observable 
universe. At that moment, the universe began to expand and evolve, eventually leading 
to the formation of atoms, stars, galaxies, and the complexity of the cosmos as we know 
it today. 


To say that the original conditions before the Big Bang are unknown and that we 
don't know exactly what could have led to the Big Bang is to miss the main point and 
confuse ourselves. It seems there was literally nothing before the Big Bang; matter and 
space-time originated there. When we ask why there is something rather than nothing, 
we should consider that "nothing" was the rule. 


We shouldn't rush to conclusions, as there are no definitive answers given our 
current knowledge. At least theoretically and speculatively, perhaps the Big Bang was 
not precisely the beginning, and there might have been a prior state that generated the 
conditions leading to the Big Bang. But the main idea that the universe likely had a 
beginning is quite compelling. The existence of matter, space, and time without any 
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origin is too intriguing and leaves a huge explanatory gap to simply say it has always 
been that way. 


Why is matter there in the first place, even in the earliest conditions we can 
imagine for the universe? If space-time has always existed, why is it there? Why not 
something else? It seems logical to suggest that the universe must have had a beginning, 
that the very existence of matter and space-time must have had a prior origin before 
which they did not exist. An eternal universe leaves a huge explanatory gap: why is 
there a universe at all? It seems completely illogical for there to be something just 
because. 


While the universe evolved and led to various material structures, there were 
primordial forms in the earliest moments of the universe that simply emerged as such 
and provided the basic conditions for everything else. 


According to Einstein's general relativity, matter and space-time are intrinsically 
related. Matter and energy determine the geometry of space-time, and the geometry of 
space-time in turn affects the movement of matter and energy. This theory unified 
gravity with special relativity and provided a more precise description of how the 
universe works on a large scale. 


In the context of the Big Bang, general relativity has helped describe the 
expansion of the universe and how it evolves over time. As mentioned, the universe 
expands from a state of infinite density and curvature in the past, implying that space- 
time itself had a beginning along with the matter and energy of the universe. 


Matter as we know it seems unable to exist without space-time. It's fascinating to 
think about how both aspects, matter and space-time, emerged simultaneously at the Big 
Bang. 


Quantum mechanics suggests that virtual particles can spontaneously appear due 
to fluctuations in the quantum vacuum. Some argue that the universe itself could have 
arisen from a similar quantum fluctuation, eliminating the need for a creator to initiate 
the Big Bang. 


One of the most well-known forms of quantum fluctuations involves what is 
often called "vacuum fluctuations". In empty space, particles and antiparticles can 
spontaneously appear and annihilate each other very quickly. These virtual particles 
have a brief existence, and their creation and destruction are governed by quantum 
uncertainty. 


However, without space and time, it is unclear how quantum fluctuations as we 
know them would manifest or even if they would exist in the same way. In a context 
without space and time, the usual notions of position, momentum, and time might not 
apply in the same way, and the rules of quantum mechanics might need to be rethought 
or adapted to this unique context, if they are applicable at all. 


Additionally, considering that the universe that emerged is so complex and 
possesses such incredible structures, and that the multiverse remains a hypothesis 
without empirical foundation, it seems unlikely that a quantum fluctuation alone could 
explain our universe. 


The evidence supporting the Big Bang theory is overwhelming. Some of the key 
pillars of this evidence include: 1) the expansion of the universe: observations show that 
the universe is continuously expanding in all directions, supported by measurements of 
the expansion of distant galaxies. This expansion implies that the universe was once 
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concentrated at a single point, consistent with the Big Bang theory; 2) cosmic 
background radiation: a uniform radiation, known as the Cosmic Microwave 
Background (CMB), fills all of space. This radiation is essentially a "snapshot" of the 
early universe and aligns with the predictions of the Big Bang; 3) abundance of light 
elements: the Big Bang theory accurately predicts the proportions of light elements, 
such as hydrogen and helium, that were formed in the early stages of the universe. 
These proportions match astronomical observations; 4) galaxy evolution: the study of 
galaxies and their distribution in the universe reveals how they have evolved from an 
early state, supporting the idea of an expanding universe from a point of origin; 5) 
gravitational lensing effects: gravitational lensing, the phenomenon where light curves 
as it passes through massive gravitational fields, also supports the expanding universe 
and the Big Bang theory. 


So, the universe as we know it—space, time, and matter—had a beginning. This 
universe could have been a couple of inert lines on a cosmic tapestry, but instead, it 
turned out to be a complex high-definition saga, filled with remarkable structures and 
life. 


This is where the idea of the "finely-tuned universe" comes into play. The fine- 
tuning of the universe is a fundamental concept in cosmology and theoretical physics, 
referring to the idea that the fundamental constants and forces of nature seem to be 
precisely set to allow the existence of life as we know it. This phenomenon has 
intrigued scientists and philosophers for decades and raises profound questions about 
the very nature of the universe and its origin. 


The fundamental constants and forces of nature are the basic properties of the 
universe that govern its functioning. These constants include the gravitational constant, 
the speed of light, the electric charge, the mass of the electron, and many others. The 
forces of nature include gravity, electromagnetism, the strong nuclear force, and the 
weak nuclear force. These constants and forces determine how matter and energy 
interact in the cosmos and, ultimately, how stars, planets, and life form. 


What makes the fine-tuning of the universe so intriguing is that if these constants 
or forces were slightly different, our universe would be radically different and, in most 
cases, unable to sustain life. For example, if the gravitational constant were a bit 
stronger, stars would be much more massive and would quickly burn out in nuclear 
reactions, making the formation of planets and life as we know it extremely unlikely. 
On the other hand, if the gravitational constant were a bit weaker, stars would be too 
small and cold to maintain nuclear processes, which would also make life impossible. 


Another example is electromagnetism. If the electric charge of the electron or 
the electromagnetic force were different, the chemical interactions fundamental to life 
would not be possible. This means that chemistry and biology, as we understand them, 
simply would not exist in a universe with different constants, and it would be much 
harder, if not impossible, for stable atoms and molecules to form. 


This fine-tuning of the universe has led scientists to wonder why these constants 
and forces have the specific values they do. Some argue that there must be some 
underlying reason or principle that explains why these constants and forces are as they 
are. This has led to philosophical speculation about the existence of a designer or 
cosmic intelligence that precisely configured the universe to allow for a more complex 
order, enabling manifestations like life. 
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Indeed, this idea is highly controversial and not supported by solid scientific 
evidence. However, let's consider the alternative. 


Another proposed explanation is the concept of the multiverse. According to this 
theory, our universe is just one of many in a larger "multiverse", each with different 
constants and forces. In this scenario, it's not surprising that our universe has the right 
conditions for life, as we would simply be living in one of the few universes where this 
is possible. However, the multiverse is a speculative theory and lacks direct evidence. 


If we go beyond the efficient cause and consider the need for a cosmological 
cause, the fine-tuning argument gains more traction because it appears there has been 
only one iteration of our universe: the Big Bang. The basic idea that each time you 
shuffle a deck of cards you get the same unique and improbable result starts to fall apart 
because what we have is not just any result; it's a universe that allows for many complex 
things like stars, galaxies, and complex life, and it seems there has only been one Big 
Bang. 


The idea of a universe in eternal expansion and contraction does not seem to 
hold up with current observations, which suggest that the universe will continue to 
expand indefinitely. This implies that there has only been one universe, the one we 
inhabit. Coupled with the fact that a multiverse accounting for this fine-tuning lacks any 
supporting evidence, we still face the same explanatory gap: why does this multiverse 
exist, rather than nothing, or a single universe? Ultimately, it seems we need a 
beginning, an origin of everything, and we do have evidence for this: the Big Bang. 


Some argue that if you vary multiple fundamental constants simultaneously in a 
random way, the range of possible life-sustaining universes might be broader than if we 
vary them individually. This argument can be seen as a response to the fine-tuning 
problem in cosmology. Essentially, proponents of this view suggest that when you 
consider the interplay and compensatory effects of multiple physical constants, the 
apparent fine-tuning of each individual constant becomes less restrictive. In other 
words, the constraints for a life-sustaining universe become more flexible when we 
account for the interconnectedness of these constants. 


This argument challenges the notion of fine-tuning by asserting that it is an 
artifact of considering these constants in isolation, whereas they might be interrelated in 
such a way that allows a broader range of conditions that support life. However, there 
are several criticisms and counterarguments to this idea. 


Firstly, there is little evidence supporting this argument, as it is based on few 
studies, hypothetical in nature, with many assumptions and probabilities lacking 
concrete evidence. The ability to randomly vary fundamental constants in this way 
remains speculative and unproven. 


Additionally, there are unknown interdependencies. We do not fully understand 
the complex relationships between the fundamental constants. While it is assumed that 
varying them together might yield more favorable results, it is difficult to determine the 
precise nature of these interactions. Randomly varying multiple constants could lead to 
a wide range of outcomes, many of which could be inhospitable to life. Claiming that 
this can increase the likelihood of life-compatible universes without a clear mechanism 
or theory explaining why some combinations are more conducive to life than others is 
highly speculative. 


Moreover, introducing the concept of random variations in constants adds 
complexity to the explanation without providing a simpler or more testable solution to 
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the fine-tuning problem, much like proposing the idea of a multiverse, which introduces 
a multitude of other realities without concrete evidence. 


Another argument against this idea is that it’s not just about the fine-tuning of 
physical constants. For instance, the expansion rate in the universe's original conditions 
under the inflationary theory is extremely fine-tuned. Thus, the fine-tuning argument in 
cosmology is not limited solely to the values of fundamental physical constants. It also 
includes factors such as the initial conditions of the universe, the expansion rate during 
cosmic inflation, and other cosmological parameters. These factors are often considered 
when discussing the apparent fine-tuning of the universe for the emergence of complex 
structures and life. 


The rate of cosmic inflation, for example, is a crucial parameter in the early 
expansion of the universe. If it were significantly different from what we observe, the 
structure of the universe and the formation of galaxies and stars might have developed 
quite differently, potentially making life as we know it impossible. 


This broader perspective on fine-tuning expands the discussion beyond 
individual constants and highlights the delicate balance and conditions necessary for the 
universe to evolve in a way that allows the development of galaxies, stars, planets, and 
eventually, life. 


Reasonable ideas against fine-tuning, in reality, fall within the realm of the 
efficient cause, not the cosmological cause. Let's consider the following cases. 


First, we encounter the argument of evolution, a narrative that invites us to shift 
our perspective. Life, it is said, is not a premeditated end, but a natural consequence of 
physical laws and natural selection. A simple example illustrates this notion: insects that 
camouflage with their surroundings, whether green on green or brown on brown. Is this 
coincidence proof of intelligent design? No, rather, it is the inevitable result of survival 
in a world where visibility is crucial. Similarly, life itself is a consequence of existing 
physical conditions, not the purpose of those conditions. 


This evolutionary approach leads us to the second argument: the improbabilities 
lurking in the backdrop of the universe. If we consider all the possible alternatives to an 
event, the probability may seem minuscule. However, this is a deceptive mental game. 
Every alternative, no matter how improbable, is a possibility, and what ultimately 
occurs is simply one of those possibilities. When throwing a deck of cards on the floor, 
any combination is equally improbable, but only the one that seems special or 
significant catches our attention. This highlights our tendency to attribute exceptional 
meaning to events that are, ultimately, part of the vast tapestry of possibilities. 


The third argument urges us to consider our own selectivity in seeking meaning 
in the universe. Why do we prioritize life as the ultimate purpose of existence? Why not 
consider that atoms, the fundamental entities, are what is significant? Perhaps the 
physical laws are fine-tuned to allow the existence of atoms, and life is simply a 
consequence of these laws. By adopting this perspective, we immerse ourselves in an 
infinite cascade of prior structures, challenging the notion of "fine-tuning" at its root. 


The fourth argument focuses on the intelligent entity supposedly creating the 
conditions for life. If such an entity exists, how do we explain its own "fine-tuning"? 
What are the odds that an intelligent mind, with specific characteristics, would desire to 
generate life through certain physical constants? 
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Finally, the fifth argument leads us to examine the history of life on Earth. Is life 
truly an example of "fine-tuning" when we consider the extinction of numerous species 
and the presence of diseases and suffering? Does it make sense to think that a more 
perfect fine-tuning would have eliminated these imperfections? Perhaps these realities 
are inherent to life itself, and the concept of meticulous "fine-tuning" needs to be 
reconsidered. 


All these arguments are ultimately incompatible with the idea of a creator who 
adjusted things in a certain way because they only address the level of efficient causes. 
Yes, life is indeed a consequence of the preceding factors that gave rise to it, and 
evolution by natural selection is the mechanism through which we arrive at complex life 
as we know it—a mechanism that does not act with a purpose in itself but, given the 
conditions, an organism is "selected" for being better adapted to its environment. 


But the point is that, in the context of a Big Bang—a beginning that seems to be 
the only one—and complex states of matter like life, the fact that this is the way it is and 
not one of the many other conceivable possibilities needs to be addressed explanatorily. 
Imagine that, in a single attempt in a single lottery draw, the only person who plays 
wins the jackpot. This is something very improbable. 


Why do we have space and time? Why did matter turn out to be the way we 
know it and not some other form? Why these constants and not others? 


Let's remember that everything originated at a specific point, so everything 
started in a particular way and then evolved and developed according to this 
fundamental form. 


While we can argue that there is a self-organizing universe with a certain 
inherent intelligence—a concept we've previously developed—this is not a sufficient 
explanation, as it falls within the notion of efficient causes, not cosmological ones. 


Parmenides, a distinguished Greek philosopher of the 6th century, known for his 
profound perspective on monism—a philosophy that postulates the unity of all 
existence, denying any dualism between the realms of mind and matter—argued his 
thoughts convincingly. 


Parmenides' initial premise asserts the singular nature of existence in the 
universe, insisting that only one entity can truly prevail. Building on this premise, he 
argues that if two distinct entities coexisted, they would inherently possess divergent 
characteristics, leading to a fundamental distinction. Parmenides introduces the concepts 
of "being" and "non-being" as the only conceivable ways in which entities can differ 
metaphysically. His fundamental conclusion summarizes that, in the realm of 
metaphysics, all entities with "being" share an intrinsic unity, as they are essentially 
composed of the same essential substance. Consequently, Parmenides establishes the 
truth of monism, the notion that there is only one absolute "being". 


Although initially perplexing, Parmenides' argument, upon close examination, 
proves logically sound. He advocates the idea that transcendence erases any discernible 
distinction between all that exists. This philosophy resonates through various 
philosophical movements, particularly in more postmodern doctrines and even within 
Eastern traditions like Buddhism, which assert that duality is an illusion and that the 
universe embodies a vast, singular spiritual entity. The key to this perspective lies in 
recognizing our interconnectedness with this cosmic unity. 
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Parmenides' argument posed a formidable intellectual challenge for generations 
until it was confronted by the sharp Christian philosopher, Thomas Aquinas. Aquinas 
skillfully identified a crucial flaw in Parmenides' argument: the oversimplification of the 
term "being". 


Aquinas clarifies his counterargument with the analogy of a tree. While 
Parmenides focuses on whether the tree possesses "being" or existence, Aquinas poses 
the essential question: "Why does the tree exist?" Essentially, Aquinas introduces the 
concept of "potential" to distinguish metaphysical categories. Potential implies the 
possibility of change, an inherent quality in all things, including the tree. However, 
Aquinas argues that there must be an immutable and constant force that causes the tree's 
existence initially, before any potential changes can occur. 


The crux of Aquinas’ argument lies in the impossibility of an infinite regress of 
causes. If everything is indeed one, and yet everything experiences change, what is the 
ultimate source of this existence? This leads to the concept of "Pure Act", an uncaused 
and immutable entity that serves as the initial cause of all other existences. This notion 
bears a striking resemblance to the idea of a divine being. 


In conclusion, monism, with its assertion that everything is one and equivalent to 
God, encounters a critical flaw due to the infinite regress of causes it entails. 
Recognizing the presence of changing entities necessitates the existence of something 
immutable. Acknowledging that all entities are caused leads to the concept of an 
uncaused, immutable God, separate from creation but the ultimate source of its 
existence. 


Thus, Parmenides' monism, while intellectually stimulating, faces significant 
challenges that point towards a separate and immaculate God as the source of existence. 


This brings us to reconsider what non-duality means from the Buddhist 
perspective and the significance of "You are that", as stated by Alan Watts. Essentially, 
it points to an epistemological question about the non-conceptual reality of the world 
and the non-existence of an ego as an independent and separate entity from everything 
else, as we have previously developed. 


Now, these cosmological suggestions that might point to a creator are one thing. 
Moving from this to a God who is there beside us and will protect us in adversity is a 
huge leap that needs to be explained, and for which there seem to be no convincing 
reasons. The arguments presented do not necessarily lead to the conclusion of a personal 
God. 


Belief in a personal God involves much more than simply accepting the 
existence of a primordial cause. It entails believing in a being who cares about 
individuals’ lives and intervenes in the world. This belief is more a matter of faith and 
can be based on personal experiences, religious traditions, or certain spiritual 
convictions. It usually does not rely on purely rational or scientific arguments. 


This becomes even more problematic when we leap to belief in a particular 
theology, in matters such as miracles, resurrection, or reincarnation. 


And this leap has a corollary: starting to find meanings in the events around our 
lives that we believe are ways in which God speaks to us or are part of a higher purpose 
given by God. This can lead us to illusion. 


It goes without saying that thinking a being like God could create the universe 
with all its order, but then needed to intervene to create life or manage human affairs, 
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does not seem to make much sense. Especially if we consider that God himself is the 
origin of the natural law of the world, as the ultimate cause it makes more sense that life 
originates within his own creation. 


This does not make God disconnected, but rather, under the worldview we have 
been proposing, he is present as the ultimate cause, in the deep and final reasons why 
matter organizes to give rise to life, in why things are the way they are and not 
otherwise. 


Therefore, the arguments presented by creationism, for example, aside from 
being pseudoscientific and poorly substantiated, end up degrading the intricate 
interconnection that might actually exist between nature and a possible divine force 
behind it all. 


There would be no separation between the way the world is and the will and 
power of God. However, many theologies propose a God who intervenes in life and 
human affairs, even performing miracles to ensure His will is done in the world. This 
suggests a certain separation from God, who, while distinct from His creation, is still 
present at the core of everything, supporting the matrix of reality and underlying the 
ultimate "why". 


Ultimately, the origin of everything and how everything seems finely tuned and 
ordered in a way that allows for the complexity of life in the universe might have a 
different, yet unknown, explanation, without needing to invoke the possibility of an 
intelligent creator. What we've developed here is that what we know about the world is 
not only perfectly compatible with the notion of a creative force, but it even seems to 
suggest its existence. Furthermore, from a rational point of view, we need to address the 
explanatory gap of why there is something rather than nothing, the issue of the ultimate 
cause, and the need for a prime unmoved mover. 


As a final point, we need to close the discussion on morality and ethics in 
relation to reality and an ultimate creator. My perspective is that life is an end in itself, 
whether or not there is an intelligent creator of the universe. In either case, we can find 
solid arguments and sufficient foundations for ethics and morality, in a kind of 
parallelism, although when we consider the transcendental dimension, we likely give it 
a definitive ultimate basis. 


Life is something to be enjoyed in harmony with the nature of our being. 
Whether God exists or not, we can consider that life has no end beyond itself but should 
be lived fully as an end in itself. And the moral values that follow are those that favor 
the enjoyment of life and its fullness: the high states of reward (as I develop in my work 
Proposiciones, 29). 


Let's consider that God simply is. As such, we might say that if God exists, He is 
the ultimate reason for morality and ethics, but this reason, God, is the ultimate 
criterion, with no reason behind or before it. Similarly, the ultimate criterion in the 
tangible world of human experience is the greatest possible well-being of people, for 
which there are objective criteria of right and wrong, based on natural aspects that bring 
us closer to or further from greater well-being. 


There is no reason to follow things that lead to the greatest possible well-being 
because the greatest well-being is the ultimate criterion of our moral actions. When 
asked, "Why is it right to pursue human well-being?" the mistake is often made of not 
distinguishing that "good" is the well-being itself, so we are essentially asking 
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something like, "Why is it beneficial to pursue benefit?" which doesn't make much 
sense. 


Thus, when it is questioned that without God there is no objective reason why 
well-being is something good to be cultivated, this conceptual error is made. However, 
not everyone strictly equates "good" in that question with "well-being". When 
questioning why it is "right" to pursue human "well-being", this last case alludes to why 
we should promote or follow this criterion and not another, that is, what grounds we 
have for pursuing what seems to be the ultimate criterion, which is well-being and high 
states of reward. 


This resonates with the idea of an ultimate uncaused origin, God. Ultimately, 
there is a final value that serves as the reference point for everything else and does not 
need a "why", as it is the ultimate "why". The moral analogy to this is the ultimate goal 
of ethical conduct: happiness, well-being, flourishing, and nobility of spirit. God would 
be the reason, but in another sense, as the support of the world He created, where the 
ultimate tangible and practical moral criterion in daily life is the highest state of 
personal reward. 


So, the classic question of whether what God commands is good because God 
commands it, or if God commands it because it is good, does not allow us to see the 
underlying reality: if there is something that is good independently of everything else, it 
implies that it is one of these empty principles we previously discussed, like natural 
selection. 


But what are these empty principles at their core? They are not physical or 
temporally bound, yet they make sense, meaning they have a coherent meaning within 
the framework of the cosmos and existence. Thus, the good, in an ultimate and 
transcendent sense, just like other empty principles, is and forms part of what we could 
call God and/or His transcendent, non-material dimension. 


The good is integrated into human or conscious beings’ well-being but probably 
goes beyond and reflects the transcendent order of the world. Other examples would be 
natural selection or even, why not, mathematics. If we consider the subjective 
experience of happiness, well-being, and fulfillment as the good, then both are 
interchangeable, and the good is the ultimate criterion by which we judge based on 
well-being. However, if the good is something more that determines whether we should 
pursue personal fulfillment and happiness, then this good is like an empty, non-physical, 
timeless, and universal principle that, by its qualities, we could identify with God. 


After all, we return to the beginning of everything. If we say we should follow 
well-being and personal happiness just because it is there, without any underlying 
reason, it seems we leave an explanatory gap. Ultimately, the reason must lie in the 
realm of the final cause, non-physical, associated with the transcendent and divine 
dimension. 


This dimension commands the good, but as the good in its quality of final cause, 
there is no reason beyond itself to follow it. It might seem that we fall into the same 
problem of asking why to pursue well-being. But let us not forget that here we are in the 
realm of the final cause, which, being a non-material and ultimate principle, requires no 
cause. 


And here lies the final key: we can choose not to follow the good, just as we can 
choose to try to make two plus two equal five. The problem is, they sum to four. In 
other words, by deviating from the good, which is given by nature and the transcendent, 
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we distort the divine order set by these non-material principles, and consequently, we 
harm ourselves. It's like building bridges and buildings using arithmetic where 2 plus 2 
equals 4 versus one where we want it to equal 5. In the first case, the structure will 
stand; in the second, it will collapse. 


Thus, once again, there is no incompatibility between a natural understanding of 
morality, which helps us ground its practical and tangible dimension, and the idea that, 
like everything in the universe, morality has its ultimate "why" in a creator. This is 
because, under this notion, the creator is also the one who has embedded well-being 
within the human conscious experience through the forms given to the components of 
existence. 
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A brief message about loss 


“A free man thinks of ‘nothing less than death, and his wisdom 1s not a meditation on 
a 
death, but on Ife" 


Baruch Spinoza (42) 


Following the steps of the previous chapter, I also want to highlight that this 
chapter contains highly hypothetical and speculative elements, but I believe they are 
profoundly revealing and can help us reflect and cultivate a spiritual vision of the nature 
of the world. 


Does everyone fear death? Existentialism emphasizes considering the 
transformative potential of death to give a vital boost to our lives. From the perspective 
of psychoanalysis, repression is a mechanism to deny death or keep the effects of its 
contemplation at bay in the psyche, but is this something widespread? And is it really 
healthy or sensible to fear death? 


Instinctively, it might make sense. However, there is a generalized neurotic 
component in people. Death is something we should not ignore; we must work through 
it, understand it, internalize it, and be prepared for it. Understanding the notions of 
impermanence, insignificance, and the infinite nature of existence represents a step that 
familiarizes us with death and helps us make peace with it. 


From a purely subjective point of view, living in a place connected with nature, 
in tune with a better quality of life, can naturally lead us to think less about death and 
illness. How much of what we think about and what becomes a problem is influenced 
by the context in which we live? I believe a significant part. 


What do we do, for example, in a natural environment? We go to the beach, 
connect with nature, get exposed to sunlight, walk in peace, contemplate the vast ocean, 
engage in hobbies, exercise outdoors, meet friends, and spend time with our family, 
creating moments together in a pleasant and conducive environment. 


In such cases, years pass, we age, sometimes problematic situations occur, but 
they don't affect us in the same way as they do in other environments. There is a 
qualitatively different experience of adversity. We might think about death, but it does 
not acquire the bitter and fatalistic tone it takes in modern societies within less fertile 
environments for enhancing quality of life. 


This is independent of our contemplative abilities, which provide protective 
factors against adversity. It reflects an entire dimension of existence that we can 
cultivate, adorning our inner peace through the cultivation of the mind. 


We must learn to remain calm in the face of death. In “The Tibetan Book of 
Living and Dying” by Sogyal Rinpoche (43), a good series of exercises and meditations 
on death are detailed. These help us become familiar with and reconcile with death, 
understanding it as something natural, appreciating that this is the way of things. Thus, 
we can live our lives calmly and with well-being regardless of this. 


Why do we reject it? Partly because we leave behind forever the things we love, 
our family, our life itself. But let's consider how an immense timescale passed in an 
instant before we were aware of our own existence. In a way, when one dies, in the 
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blink of an eye, everything one knew, family, friends, the places one loved so much, 
and even the universe itself, will no longer be. Death is not just personal; it's universal. 


The key is to free ourselves from the harmful effects of our thoughts about 
death. By cultivating wisdom, we will find that death is no longer such a present and 
feared topic, and spirituality can be one of the best ways to work with this. 


It can be comforting to let our minds soar and think that those who die are 
somewhere else or are watching over us. This always provides courage and relief in the 
face of suffering and death. 


We will address this aspect in the next section. For now, I want to talk about 
other ways, more connected to what we know and the concrete existence we perceive, 
of communing with the departed and embracing the uniqueness of their existence. 


Recently, the loss of a pet, which for humans is another member of the family, 
taught me more than ever that this experience we are living may be our last and showed 
me the value of being present and fully enjoying what we have, which we often take for 
granted. 


There is a small death in every moment. One day we realize that our children are 
too big to tuck in or carry in our arms, and we may not remember the last time we did it. 
We likely did it while thinking about something else, and had we known it would be the 
last time, we would have done it with much more attention, truly being present. 


At some point, that last time for something will come. So it's really better to put 
down the phone a bit, set aside our work and daily worries, and simply be and enjoy a 
family dinner while it is still possible. 


We need to understand how incredible, rare, unique, and precious it is that 
something like our lives and the beings around us came to exist in the first place, and 
that we were able to share our lives with them. This is an incalculable value that, when 
learned to appreciate, gives us a different perspective on suffering and death, allowing 
us to approach these aspects in a much more integrative and wise way. 


I believe that in these moments of loss, more than ever, reality invites us to step 
out of ourselves and be a bridge to focus our energies on others and do something 
meaningful. Because in the end, we always place ourselves at the center of life's dramas, 
creating a world where things suddenly happen to us, when in fact, things do not happen 
to anyone; they simply happen. 


This focus on oneself often becomes another form of selfishness, where we end 
up trapped in excessive worry about ourselves instead of opening up to what truly 
matters and to the well-being of others. In death and mourning, this takes on the greatest 
significance. 


Blaming ourselves for what we could or could not have done only turns the 
attention back to us and not to the one who is gone. In the process of self-blame, of 
returning to "me, me, and more me", and trying to find ways to forgive ourselves or feel 
better, we forget to focus on that loved one who is no longer here. This is the 
opportunity to remember the good they brought, how they enjoyed life, and the 
incredible uniqueness of their existence. 


Often, we get tangled up in trying to find meaning in their death. While we can 
learn from the experience and use it to constructively improve aspects of our lives, we 
must understand that there is no ultimate meaning because life is an end in itself. 
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The thoughts, the concepts surrounding the situation, the guilt, the "I could have 
done this or that", the regret, the desire and feeling that we could have done something 
more, just enjoyed their company a bit more—these are forces that keep us swinging on 
a pendulum that leads nowhere. Perhaps the best approach is simply to observe the 
experience, which doesn’t need anything added, and let life itself process the loss, as it 
naturally does. 


After all, for the one who is no longer here, time loses its meaning, and a 
hundred years pass in the blink of an eye. We ourselves will no longer be alive, and 
there, we will be the same again, both on the other side, and thus we reunite spiritually. 


That being did not exist, then existed, and now does not exist again. The 
question is, regarding the time in between, what happened there? Did they enjoy life? 
Did they rejoice with us, and did they bring us joy in return? 


Our point of reference is often centered on ourselves, rather than on the one who 
has passed away. Shifting this perspective helps us to better perceive things, find peace, 
and remember the good in the life that was lived, instead of drowning in the sea of our 
own sorrow. After a loss, we should not contemplate the deceased solely by their death 
or how it happened, but by how they lived. This shift in focus is very helpful. Dwelling 
on their death does not do justice to their life and is not a well-rounded consideration of 
their existence. 


Moreover, as we explore throughout this work, we are part of the world; 
fundamentally, we are a product of existence. Everything we do and conceive is 
generated by existence itself. We are not the ultimate owners of our thoughts, feelings, 
or beliefs. We are not separate from everything else; our will, ideas, and concepts are all 
products of the interconnected forces of reality. 


We fear leaving the world, but in reality, the world continues to exist, and that is 
what we are. Everything we could conceive will continue to be generated by reality 
after our existence. Everything that we think defines us has been given to us by the 
natural course of existence. 


We are a manifestation of the whole; there is no self or ego that dies. Our 
person, which is a relationship and balance between natural processes, in a sense, never 
leaves, because the existence that created us continues and keeps producing the same 
thoughts, beliefs, values, emotions, and experiences, albeit in a slightly different form, 
but ultimately still part of us. 


The loss of my pet also made me realize more and more how people often 
misunderstand what truly brings us happiness and what we ultimately value most. At 
the core, it’s the simple and mundane things and our affection for the beings around us. 
It may seem absurd, but the affection of a pet means more for happiness than having the 
most successful business or career. Our business can fail, we can lose our job, but 
suddenly we see that all the importance we gave to certain things doesn’t bring the 
happiness that the love and affection of our loved ones do. 


What exists now is the legacy of those who came before. Their impact continues. 
When courage is needed, those who have left will be there. And as an old philosopher 
once said, perhaps if everything ever repeats, we will meet again in this world. 
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The limits of secularism: mindfulness versus transcendence and the divine 


At this point, you already know that I don't casually propose mystical ideas or 
blind faith. On the contrary, I have emphasized the value of rationality and secularity in 
opposition to the careless way certain beliefs about the world can be presented, often to 
the detriment of humanity. 


But it is this same critical spirit that should lead us to question the limits of 
contemplative practices, secular philosophy, and science as we know it, in addressing 
certain dimensions of human life. 


In a world rapidly propelled by science, reason, and technology, secular 
philosophies like Stoicism and more secular religions like Buddhism have gained 
prominence in the West. Embracing the empirical and the tangible, these belief systems 
focus on mindfulness, self-awareness, and rationality to offer perspectives on the human 
condition. However, as we delve into the complexities of existence, I believe we 
encounter certain aspects that secularism cannot fully address. 


Contemplative practices and rationality are excellent tools for awakening a new 
way of being in the world, helping us navigate the complexities and difficulties of life, 
bringing new light in the midst of adversities. However, they also have their limitations 
and cannot encompass everything. In particular, they fall short in providing meaning 
and redemption in a world considered devoid of the divine. 


Consider this perspective: contemplative and mindfulness practices act as 
invaluable tools that allow us to navigate the complexities of suffering. These practices 
become our guides, enabling us to traverse the labyrinth of pain and tribulation with a 
measure of equanimity. However, the effectiveness of these practices rests on a 
fundamental premise: the notion that the universe possesses a benevolent essence. 


Imagine a reality where we were perpetually besieged by relentless waves of 
tragedy and anguish. In such a scenario, the luxury of pausing to meditate and reflect 
would remain an unattainable dream. The ceaseless onslaught of sorrow would leave no 
room for respite, and the very act of contemplation would be but a distant hope. 


However, the truth of our existence reveals a more complex narrative. While life 
undoubtedly presents its share of challenges and moments of suffering, it is not an 
endless symphony of misfortune. Instead, the universe often seems characterized by a 
benevolent current, a force that intermittently reveals moments of respite, joy, and 
serenity amidst the ebb and flow of events. 


Interestingly, this benevolent quality hints at the presence of something perhaps 
transcendent, a divine force shaping the contours of our reality. It is as if the universe 
itself is arranged to create a balance between trials and triumphs, a delicate play that 
gives rise to the enigmatic beauty of existence. This interpretation leads us to ponder the 
possibility of a cosmic orchestrator, a metaphysical presence guiding the symphony of 
life. 


When we delve into the depths of contemplation and mindfulness, we can use 
these tools to connect inherently with this benevolent essence. By grounding ourselves 
in the present moment and embracing the full spectrum of our experiences, we align 
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with the cosmic rhythm that pulses through the universe. In these moments of profound 
introspection, we might catch glimpses of the divine hand at play, gently guiding us 
through the labyrinthine passages of existence. 


Considering this perspective, we are called to explore the intricate relationship 
between our inner world and the outer cosmos. Mindfulness and contemplative 
practices emerge not just as coping mechanisms, but as bridges to a higher 
understanding. Through these practices, we forge a communion with the benevolent 
essence flowing through the universe and, in doing so, discover a profound sense of 
purpose and interconnection. 


As we traverse the tapestry of existence, with its moments of sorrow and joy, let 
us consider the possibility that the universe itself is a companion on this grand journey. 
In the interplay between suffering and solace, we can discern the traces of a divine force 
guiding us toward a deeper understanding of our place within the cosmic narrative. 


Moreover, the infusion of the divine into the fabric of the universe bestows a 
profound richness upon existence, imbuing it with a sense of purpose and 
interconnectedness that transcends the mundane. The spiritual essence, manifested in its 
mystical, transcendent, and otherworldly forms, breathes life into the cosmos, elevating 
it beyond mere mechanical movements and fleeting transience. 


In a universe blessed by the divine, life and death acquire meanings that resonate 
far beyond the material realm. The superficiality of death dissipates, replaced by a 
profound metamorphosis into a state of transition, a stepping stone to higher realms of 
understanding. Every life, no matter how seemingly inconsequential, becomes a vessel 
through which the divine can experience and express itself. 


The spiritual dimension enriches the human experience, infusing it with a sense 
of wonder and awe. It allows people to look beyond the veil of the tangible, to grasp the 
threads of the incomprehensible. Death itself becomes a threshold, a passage into realms 
that transcend the limits of the corporeal. 


This perspective stands in stark contrast to the reductionist view of death as 
merely the end of consciousness. 


Mindfulness, in its practice, undoubtedly offers comfort and equanimity in the 
face of mortality. It provides a means to cultivate an awareness of the present moment, 
fostering a deeper connection with existence. However, even the most refined 
mindfulness cannot fully comprehend the unfathomable depths of the mysteries of 
death. It is a lantern that can illuminate the path but cannot reveal the entirety of the 
cosmic tapestry. 


The material world, though woven with intricate processes and complex 
dynamics, finds its grandeur magnified in the light of the divine. Through this 
perspective, the relentless ebb and flow of life's energies become a symphony, each note 
resonating with purpose and harmony. Even in the decomposition of physical form lies 
a sacred cycle, a return of elements to the greater cosmic dance. 


By acknowledging the objective representation of the mechanics of the material 
world, it becomes evident that this representation is only one aspect of a multifaceted 
reality. It is a snapshot frozen in time, capturing the visible threads while leaving the 
invisible ones unexplored. The beauty of the universe, when perceived through the lens 
of the divine, extends beyond physical attributes, delving into the realm of spiritual 
grace and cosmic interconnectedness. 
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A universe devoid of the divine is like decaying flesh: everything is mechanical 
and ephemeral. Here, death can transform into something superficial and banal, making 
anyone seem worthless and disposable. But this condition is elevated by the spiritual 
and divine dimension. 


What do we mean exactly by this? That the difference between the living and the 
non-living cannot be entirely reduced to a mere arrangement of matter. Living 
organisms are more than their material mechanisms, and consequently, death is not 
merely a change in matter. 


We don't have to resort to necessarily supernatural concepts to argue this point. 
Consider the subjective dimensions of values, beauty, or happiness—these aspects are 
difficult to reduce strictly to matter and its workings, as we will explore in the following 
section on consciousness. 


If the value of a human life lies in the potential to express these values and 
consciousness, then there is indeed a difference between living and non-living matter; 
otherwise, everything would be the same. This difference is not reducible to the 
mechanisms of matter or its functioning. 


This assertion does not necessarily contradict the Buddhist postulates about a 
non-dual reality. It simply implies that there would not be an absolute distinction 
between the divine and the non-divine, and that all things are interconnected and 
interdependent. Buddhism does not deny the existence of spiritual or divine dimensions, 
but emphasizes that these dimensions are also subject to the law of impermanence and 
are interconnected with everything else in the universe. 


Have you noticed that the things that inspire us and that we admire "elevate" us? 
That is, they lift us "up". The things that degrade us bring us "down", to the ground, to 
the mud and dirt. 


The feeling of "elevation" is an ancient concept that has been recognized for a 
long time in various cultures. It refers to the act of elevating oneself, particularly in a 
spiritual sense. Ancient spiritual practices often involved "reaching the heavens", 
seeking higher wisdom and knowledge. Essentially, these pursuits aimed to elevate 
people, allowing them to transcend the limitations of the material world and connect 
with something greater. 


In a bustling world full of modern distractions, have you ever paused to reflect 
on the transformative impact of things that inspire and uplift us? Whether it's a work of 
art, a deep conversation, or a soul-stirring melody, these experiences have a unique 
ability to elevate our spirits, pulling us away from the mundane and guiding us toward 
higher planes of existence. It's as if they take us on a spiritual journey, lifting us out of 
daily routines and immersing us in a celestial realm that resonates with a deeper 
essence, an inner fire hidden beyond worldly concerns. 


People are living less spiritually inclined lives. Nowadays, we listen to podcasts 
and consume information instead of engaging with music that uplifts us, a far more 
spiritual activity. And when we do listen to music, it’s often soulless, commercial songs, 
with people dancing, looking down, and moving towards the ground, reliving primal 
instincts. Music that elevates the soul can be described as celestial, and when we sing it 
and feel it, we look upwards and lift ourselves. 


Religions that incorporate a belief in the divine and the spiritual realm, such as 
Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and various forms of mysticism, offer a different 
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perspective. They propose that life is not limited to the material plane and that there 
exists a transcendent dimension that elevates the human experience beyond the 
mundane. 


The concept of transcendence implies that there is something beyond the 
physical, something greater and incomprehensible. This notion of a higher plane of 
existence gives life another meaning, and a spiritual continuity after death. 


The belief in a divine presence imbues life with deeper meaning, providing 
undeniable comfort in the face of mortality that is found in virtually nothing else, 
turning the human experience into part of a grand cosmic narrative of which we are a 
part and with which we can commune, expanding the horizon of our existence and 
making it more fulfilling. 


In a world with the divine at its core, death takes on a different meaning. It is no 
longer simply an end, but rather a transition to another realm of existence. The concept 
of redemption becomes possible, offering the prospect of salvation or liberation from 
the suffering and limitations of earthly life. 


Various religious traditions provide paths for individuals to seek redemption, 
whether through faith, good deeds, or spiritual practices. This promise of redemption 
infuses life with hope and purpose, allowing people to find comfort and meaning in the 
face of adversity. 


In other words, without the presence of the divine, life loses its luster and 
becomes a series of random events devoid of any eternal and transcendent meaning. 
Religious and spiritual perspectives often see the universe as a masterpiece of creation, 
reflecting divine attributes of beauty, order, and harmony. 


The beauty of a divine universe lies not only in the physical world but also in the 
depths of the human soul. Spiritual practices such as prayer, meditation, and 
contemplation encourage people to explore their inner selves and connect with 
something beyond the material realm. In doing so, they can experience moments of 
transcendence, feeling connected to a greater whole and finding beauty in the 
interconnectedness of all life. 


Meaning and purpose take on a different character as well. The problem with 
existentialism and existential philosophy regarding the purpose and meaning of life is 
that it fails to uphold and recognize a divine order in things, at least in some forms of 
existentialism, such as Sartre's. In a sense, for this existentialist view, life has no 
intrinsic meaning or purpose ("the absurdity of existence"), inadvertently creating a 
great void that is its ultimate failure. This void forces humans to find their own meaning 
and purpose instead of following a higher purpose ordained by nature. 


This is akin to telling someone, "You know... life has no meaning... you're just a 
cosmic accident... so while you're alive, try to find something that entertains you". How 
do we think people will feel under this perspective? This only deepens nihilism. Thus, 
existential philosophy from this standpoint fails to offer a positive alternative to the 
growing disbelief in traditional religions in the Western world and, in comparison, does 
not offer a superior value. 


Any purpose we might invent falls short compared to the divine order of the 
universe. We are not meant to create our own meaning; we are meant to follow what 
nature provides, to unite with the Tao, to be one with the flow of things. 
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The question, however, is whether all this is true or not. We must be very careful 
with fantasy and not invent things simply because we cannot tolerate reality as it is. But 
subscribing to a universe composed solely of material entities without any divine 
dimension or providence from a higher power is not precisely rational either. It is 
merely one way of viewing the world, a world that remains a mystery filled with 
phenomena we are far from truly understanding. 


While we must understand that the fear of death is a deeply human experience 
and that we might invent stories to cope with it, at the same time, secular philosophies 
often struggle to provide adequate comfort in the face of mortality. 


However, spirituality and religious beliefs often offer a different perspective on 
death. Many spiritual traditions teach that death is not the end but rather a transition to 
another phase of existence. The idea of an afterlife or belief in reincarnation can offer 
comfort, helping people face death with grace and acceptance. Additionally, spiritual 
practices can prepare individuals to embrace life's impermanence and find meaning in 
the present moment despite the inevitability of mortality. 


For this reason, we can consider spirituality as a framework and approach it as a 
philosophical method to explore life's deepest questions rather than treating it as a 
scientific theory. 


In this way, spirituality can provide a lens through which to examine these 
existential concerns, the human experience, and the nature of consciousness. This 
approach differs from the strictly scientific one, falling instead into a more general or 
holistic use of reason. 


Additionally, we must strive to maintain a balanced perspective that respects 
both the scientific approach and the exploration of spirituality and the divine. We can 
accept that some questions may remain unanswered, and it is okay to embrace 
uncertainty. Balancing the scientific and spiritual aspects of our thinking can lead to a 
more holistic understanding of the world and our place in it. 


Above all, seeking answers to profound questions can be a lifelong journey, and 
definitive answers may not be easily attainable. We should embrace the process of 
exploration and learning, understanding that the quest for this knowledge and 
understanding of the divine is a valuable and rewarding endeavor in itself. 


Throughout history, the dogma and conventional representation of God 
propagated by religious institutions, especially in the Western world, have gradually 
diminished in influence. This decline has been particularly pronounced among younger 
generations, who are increasingly skeptical and doubtful of these traditional beliefs. 


For many, this skepticism leads to the conclusion that the concept of God lacks 
foundation and that notions of an afterlife are merely the product of wishful thinking, a 
psychological mechanism to cope with the inevitability of death. However, those who 
hold this view might overlook a critical aspect of the broader picture. 


As highlighted earlier in Chapter 10, the perception of God does not necessarily 
imply an external puppeteer exerting control from a distant realm. Instead, an alternative 
interpretation emerges: God can be conceived as an intrinsic divine essence residing 
within all entities, both living and non-living. This perspective suggests that death is not 
a definitive end, as the essence of "you" is omnipresent and interconnected with the 
entirety of existence. In the words of Alan Watts, this notion can be summarized as 
"You are That", encapsulated in the phrase "Tat Tvam Asi". 
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The discrepancy between atheists and religious people often arises from a 
divergence in definitions rather than a fundamental substance. Atheists tend to conceive 
of "God" as an external governing force that orchestrates events and passes judgments 
from a distance. On the other hand, many theists recognize the presence of God within 
each being, as exemplified by the concept of the Atman in Hinduism or the Holy Spirit 
in Christianity. 


The classical God of religious dogma, a distant being pulling the strings, raises a 
profound question about the existence of cruelty and the apparent absurdity of 
widespread suffering. How can an omniscient and omnipotent God allow so much evil 
in the world? This question brings us back to the perplexity of religion itself. 


However, through the lens of divinity as a spontaneous, all-connecting 
intelligence, as we highlighted in Chapter 10, a deeper understanding emerges: the 
world is in a constant state of alignment with its divine order. For the prehistoric 
dinosaurs, the fifth extinction event might have seemed tragic, but for mammals, it was 
a transformative moment, paving the way for their rise. This same transformation 
eventually led to the emergence of humanity. 


As we mentioned earlier, as human beings, we find ourselves in the intriguing 
enigma of possessing a form of intelligence that seems to operate independently of our 
conscious understanding of how it works. Our brains, the epicenter of this enigmatic 
intelligence, orchestrate a myriad of complex processes without our explicit 
comprehension of the underlying mechanisms. It's as if the brain were a skilled 
conductor, guiding a symphony of actions and thoughts while remaining unaware of the 
intricacies of its own orchestration. 


Consider the remarkable dance of motor skills. Our limbs respond effortlessly to 
our mental commands, yet the brain itself remains profoundly ignorant of the intricate 
sequence of neuronal signals that culminate in the graceful movement of an arm or a 
leg. This silent yet sophisticated intelligence is an orchestra of neural connections, 
where each note (neuron) plays a part, contributing to the harmonious melody of 
movement. 


The paradox deepens when we extrapolate this concept to the cosmos itself. 
Could reality, the fabric of existence, be analogous to the functioning of our 
unconscious brain? Could the universe be an intricate tapestry woven from the threads 
of self-organization, guided by an intelligence that remains unaware of its own modus 
operandi? 


Just as the brain generates a fascinating quality of intelligence without the 
slightest hint of awareness of its intricate operational complexities, the cosmos might be 
intricately intertwined with an innate intelligence that propels it along a predetermined 
path. The very essence of reality, from the grandeur of galaxies to the subtlety of 
subatomic particles, could be choreographed by an invisible hand, shaping the evolution 
of the universe with exquisite skill. 


And yet, like the enigmatic brain, reality might lack self-reflective 
consciousness. The cosmos, despite its orchestrated elegance, could remain unaware of 
the cosmic dance it performs. It might be a majestic spectacle of self-organization, 
perpetually unfolding according to a cosmic plan, but devoid of any introspection about 
the hows and whys that underpin each of its aspects. 
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This does not negate the possibility that beyond the self-organized intelligence 
of the universe, there exists a higher intelligence that accounts for the ultimate why of 
reality, as we highlighted at the end of the previous chapter. With this vision, we find a 
connection to the divine in our communion with the self-organized intelligence, which 
in turn is a reflection of the ultimate intelligence that gives rise to everything. 


This perspective of God is characterized by an absence of temporal urgency, a 
trait that leads theistic thought to consider God's actions as enigmatic. Our impatience 
prevents us from fully understanding these complexities. 


Additionally, this concept is intertwined with the previously discussed notion of 
emptiness. Inherent meaning is not absolute; rather, it derives from relationships with 
other elements. Something that seems negative in the present might reveal its positive 
aspects in the future, highlighting the fluid and interconnected nature of existence. This 
also relates to the notion of transcendent wisdom we mentioned earlier. 


It is important to understand, as we briefly mentioned in Chapter 6, that this 
particular perspective can find its truth within the context of a possible divine order 
governing the world, an order that bestows a kind of intrinsic perfection upon it. From 
this viewpoint, it is true that, on a general level, some situations that may seem adverse 
from our perspective are, in reality, indispensable for preserving those things we deeply 
cherish. For example, life could not prevail without the existence of death, and well- 
being and suffering are two inseparable aspects of the same reality, inconceivable 
without each other. 


However, as we understand that life itself constitutes a sublime purpose, perhaps 
integrated into a divine plan, we cannot assert that what we perceive as negative has an 
ultimate purpose, since life presents itself as a manifestation of perfection, an end in 
itself. 


What happens, in reality, is that what we consider adverse occurs without a 
discernible purpose, as these circumstances are part of the global order of the world, 
where, in the vastness of this divine order, they find their place in a perfectly balanced 
tapestry. 


For example, the illness that afflicts a child, despite its undesirable impact in our 
eyes, is rooted in the underlying mechanisms of illness itself, which are essential 
components of the world's order. These biological processes are based on more 
fundamental structures, such as atoms and other elements, and if they did not operate as 
they do, our existence as we know it would not be possible, and the universe would not 
be the place that has given us a space to inhabit. 


Thus, the mechanisms that make life possible also contain the possibility of 
illness and death as an intrinsic and inseparable part of the aspects that create and 
sustain life. 


When we consider the purpose and meaning of a child's illness, we face a 
paradox, as there is no inherent purpose in life, since life itself constitutes an end. 
However, this does not imply that there cannot be a divine order governing the cosmos, 
nor that there cannot be a more general notion of good and evil to guide our lives. It 
simply means that, at the core of everything, there is a cosmic harmony that fits together 
perfectly, but it is beyond us to seek a specific meaning or reason for the tragedies of 
life within the context of our lives, because we are an end in ourselves. 
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Perhaps, in this way, we can find greater inner peace, not by seeking 
explanations for the negative and tragic aspects of existence, but by understanding that 
these experiences are also an intrinsic part of the universal order. 


Consequently, the problem of evil in the world takes on a different nuance. 
When questioning how evil can exist in a universe conceived by a benevolent god, we 
must understand that for life as we know it to be possible, the cosmic mechanisms must 
also allow for the manifestation of everything that displeases us. At the same time, it is 
not necessary for every event in life to have a purpose beyond itself, given that life itself 
constitutes an end. 


In this context, existence acquires a significance that transcends the mere 
randomness of natural and chance factors. It suggests the possibility that our presence in 
this world is the result of an intrinsic design orchestrated by a higher entity. However, 
this notion does not imply that life must pursue a specific purpose or move towards a 
predetermined destiny to find meaning. Instead, it suggests that this cosmic order exists 
so that life itself can be its own end, allowing it to reach its fullness and ultimate 
meaning in the present, in all its magnificence, to be appreciated in its entirety. Life thus 
has meaning; that is, there is significance in the cosmos, but not necessarily a purpose 
beyond life itself. 


This means that the things we deem as bad do not occur for some future reason 
that must be fulfilled; life is already complete, now. 


Why is life an end in itself, given the existence of God? Because, in the end, 
there is no reality other than God and what He willed and the way He is; there is no 
ultimate reason for this. 


As we mentioned at the end of Chapter 10, to avoid falling into the same logical 
dilemmas in which existence itself becomes entangled (why does God exist rather than 
no God?), God must be outside this plane of existence, outside of time and space, not 
subject to the conventional rules of the cosmos. This means that whatever He wills, He 
decides. 


One might think: but to decide something, isn't there already a structure that 
conditions His desire and gives rise to it? This is how we think about our own behavior. 
Neural activity, for example, determines our thoughts and actions, and we have no 
control over this activity in the first place. But what if we are, as synchronized 
consciousness, every aspect of our being, including every element in the brain and 
body? Then, every decision lives everywhere. That would be the nature of the 
consciousness of a supreme intelligence. 


It is difficult to conceive and understand. We can certainly ask ourselves why 
God is the way He is and not different, and why there is God instead of no-God, and in 
such a case we might as well stay within the realm of the universe, because ultimately 
we face the same dilemma. But if we conclude that the universe simply is, without 
causes, we are left with the problem of why it is a certain way and not another, and 
moreover, why it is so complex and dazzling in beauty and intelligence. There must be a 
reason, something that explains this, otherwise, it is very unsatisfactory to say it is 
simply so; there is something more. Therefore, this reason must exist outside the 
universe itself. And this is the place of God. 


These are all difficult questions, but very important to ask and reflect upon. We 
shouldn't aim to find an answer, but rather allow ourselves to open the range of 
possibilities to gradually approach the ultimate truth. 
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One way we might view God is as a kind of force or energy, but conscious and 
intelligent. In physics, force represents a type of relationship between things, while 
energy is a scalar quantity that represents the capacity to do work or change a system. 
They do not represent mass; force and energy are not tangible things, but in a way, we 
can observe their effects in how they shape a system and give it its form. 


So, under this worldview, the universe simply is, with its minimal, uncaused 
structures, and it must be so to avoid an infinite regression of causes. But why things are 
the way they are and not another way, why we have the physical structures we have in 
the universe, implies a conscious force beyond the tangible existence we know, that has 
given its particular form to the basic elements of the cosmos. As a force, it is not 
tangible in itself; we cannot speak of an origin or a why of it, but it exists. 


In essence, contemplating these ideas invites reconsideration of one’s stance on 
religion and spirituality. The conventional representation of God as an external 
authority contrasts with the perception of God as an internal essence. This shift in 
perspective addresses some of the disparities that fuel the controversy between atheism 
and theism, urging people to delve into the complexities of existence, meaning, and the 
enigmatic forms of the universe. 


So, as we contemplate the concept of death, let us embrace a final reflection. It is 
essential to recognize that we currently live in a state of paradise, an unparalleled 
moment in the vast tapestry of the universe's history. This unique opportunity to 
experience life has been granted to us, an opportunity we must cherish and make the 
most of. 


Amidst the grand cosmic chronicle, the stars that shine brightly will inevitably 
fade, and the luminous glow that permeates space will gradually disperse. Yet, even 
within the fleeting nature of the universe's unfolding, our existence on this planet has 
the potential to be rewarding and contain profound beauty. The temporal context in 
which we find ourselves should not diminish the richness that life can offer. 


While it is true that our current individual lives will eventually come to an end, 
this inevitability is not a cause for despair. It is a shared destiny that befalls all living 
beings and entities we have come to know. Our origin is intertwined with the very 
fabric of the cosmos, and in our unity with the universe, our essential nature is poised to 
endure beyond the limits of our present existence. The essence that defines us will 
persist and reemerge in the subsequent manifestations of the Cosmic One, whether those 
manifestations take the form of other human beings or various forms of life. 


In a realm that transcends the ordinary and beckons towards the mystical, we 
find a kind of sanctuary. Here, we can seek comfort and connection. At the heart of this 
sanctuary resides an inner fire, a sacred flame that links us to the entirety of existence. 
Through this ethereal bond, our spirits are intertwined with the very essence of all 
things. This eternal flame has the potential to carry us beyond the realm we currently 
inhabit, guiding us towards an unexplored plane of existence, a realm that transcends 
the limitations of our mortal understanding. 


In this final contemplation, let us embrace the depth of our place in the grand 
narrative of the cosmos. We are not isolated beings awaiting an inevitable end, but 
rather intricately woven threads in the cosmic tapestry. As we transcend the boundaries 
of the physical and venture into the realm of the transcendent, we discover a sacred 
space where our spirits can soar, a realm where the inner fire burns brightly, 
illuminating our connection with all that is, was, and ever will be. 
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We must consider that, even if we believe in the existence of a divine 
intelligence that created the cosmos, it may be part of this intelligence’s plan that life is 
finite, and that individual consciousness ceases at death. Perhaps there is another form 
of consciousness after death, but it is equally possible that God’s plan involves it not 
retaining the qualities of our individual life, including our preferences and memories. 


This does not mean that divinity does not enhance the value of life. Our 
consciousness may be more than mere physical entities; life may have a divine order 
and meaning, and we may all be connected in a transcendent way under the grace of a 
creator. 


Our understanding of the world is limited, and on a grand scale, we may not 
fully comprehend the deep reasons why things could be different from what we think. 
But if God exists, in His transcendent order, I believe there must be a form of conscious 
existence that transcends the limit of death, even enabling the possibility of reuniting 
with those we love after death. 


This is evident based on four premises. First, that God exists. Second, that the 
order provided by God is incredibly perfect, where everything fits, where everything 
makes sense. Third, that God has endowed us with the qualities of love and happiness, 
and that the very nature of God is perfect, and in this sense, good, beautiful, and loving. 
Fourth, that there are truly tragic and horrible events in life, which, if we consider life as 
an end in itself, these events have no meaning or reason beyond themselves; such reason 
would be a consequentialist and utilitarian perspective of life. 


It follows then, that there is a consciousness beyond death that allows for the 
deepening and expansion of happiness and love. 


Human beings are an end in themselves, and each life counts and is important in 
itself. A child who goes through torture and is brutally murdered needs continuity and 
divinity to protect her, as there is no way to do so from a purely physical and material 
plane. If a benevolent God exists, the life of an innocent cannot end like this without 
something more. 


And this must be especially true for sentient beings, those who can fully 
understand and experience affection, companionship, and love in all their splendor. 


The problem is that it is difficult to comprehend why God does not take a prior 
step and directly prevent evil. The reality is that, as we have mentioned earlier, forces 
come together in the world, but they are applied negatively. Violence and aggression, 
for example, are tools that have helped humans survive for thousands of years, serving 
as forces to activate us and keep us alive, helping us against the harshness of the 
environment, hunting animals, and defending ourselves from predators and other 
humans. The possibility of violence and aggression existing to defend and affirm life 
also opens the door to malice. 


Beyond this, however, we must consider that one of the key points in the 
discussion about consciousness after death is understanding the ego. As we have 
previously highlighted, the ego is an illusion, a construction of the mind that has no 
substantial existence in itself. Instead of being a fixed and separate entity, the ego is 
composed of a series of constantly changing processes and manifestations. 


This raises intriguing questions about the nature of possible consciousness after 
death. If the ego is a construction, the absence of an ego and those aspects that make up 
our identity, such as memories and personality as we know them in earthly life, could 
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imply a completely different experience of consciousness in some form of post-death 
consciousness. 


A fundamental point here is memory, which is essential to our identity as it 
stores our experiences, knowledge, and relationships. However, we do not know for 
certain if memory would persist if there is some form of existence after death. Some 
religions and spiritual traditions believe in the existence of a "record" or "book of life" 
where all of a person's actions and experiences are stored. This could be considered a 
form of transcendental memory that transcends physical death. However, from a 
scientific perspective, there is no solid evidence to support this. 


The crucial question is how much of our current identity could be retained in a 
state after death. If we accept the idea that the ego is a temporary construction and that 
memory might be ephemeral, the prospect of retaining our identity as we know it 
becomes uncertain. This raises profound existential questions about the continuity of 
consciousness and the connection to our previous life. 


But why have we come to this point and begun discussing these topics if we're 
approaching this from a secular, scientific, and skeptical standpoint? Well, because 
reality is more than meets the eye; it transcends the simple materialist or physicalist 
perspective, suggesting an intelligent design and order. From this, a series of 
implications follow: if a creative intelligence allows for a universe where consciousness 
exists, and where it can experience things like love, affection, and happiness, this hints 
at the possibility that this creative intelligence possesses certain qualities. 


If it provides consciousness, and if this consciousness has a unique, almost non- 
physical quality, as we'll explore, the idea of consciousness beyond our lives becomes a 
genuine and valid consideration. 


Religion and belief in a supreme being or powerful God then add an intriguing 
dimension to this discussion. Assuming the existence of a God, such a being would 
have the power to influence consciousness after death in any way it desires. If God 
wanted to preserve an individual's identity or provide them with specific experiences in 
the afterlife, it would be conceivable for this to happen. 


Integrating these aspects can be challenging, as it involves blending religious 
beliefs, philosophy, and our scientific understanding of consciousness. On one hand, 
religious beliefs often offer comforting explanations about life after death, maintaining 
that there is purpose and continuity in consciousness. On the other hand, science urges 
us to approach this topic with healthy skepticism, seeking empirical evidence and 
rational arguments. 


Therefore, we must consider that the possibility of consciousness after death, if 
it exists, may be diverse and complex. There could be different "levels" or states of 
consciousness, some more tied to our earthly identity and others more spiritual or 
transcendent. 


Another perspective is that consciousness after death is a mystery beyond our 
current understanding. We may not currently possess the capacity to fully comprehend 
this phenomenon, and perhaps we never will. This calls for intellectual humility and 
encourages us to explore this issue with an open mind. 


Ultimately, consciousness after death remains a profound and perhaps 
unsolvable enigma. Integrating concepts such as the nature of ego, memory, identity, 
and divine influence is an ongoing challenge that drives humanity to explore, reflect, 
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and seek answers in philosophy, religion, and science. The uncertainty surrounding this 
topic reminds us of the importance of maintaining an open mind as we continue to 
explore the mystery of existence. 


Consciousness and the spiritual 


Is there anything that could constitute a non-physical dimension in relation to us 
and connect the dots between the divine, the universal order of the world, and a 
potential transcendence of reality beyond mere physicality? I believe the best candidate 
for that, for now, is consciousness. 


As of today, we can operationalize consciousness, but no one truly knows what 
it is or how it emerges in its ultimate subjective sense. Much has been written and many 
argue to have solved its mystery, yet upon closer examination, nothing has truly been 
resolved. The greatest enigma remains why all the neuronal activity of the brain has a 
subjective dimension of consciousness, often referred to as qualia—why do we 
experience something like the color red, for example, when we observe something 
reflecting that wavelength? How does this arise from matter? 


Philosophy of mind and neuroscience of consciousness represent vast fields, and 
delving deeply into the many fascinating developments on the subject would exceed the 
scope of this section and indeed this book in general. However, I do want to briefly 
highlight why consciousness is a compelling candidate, highly suggestive of the 
existence of a non-material reality. 


I have a background in cognitive neuroscience and have extensively studied 
various models attempting to account for the phenomenon of consciousness, from 
broader concepts like dualism, materialism/physicalism, functionalism, or panpsychism, 
to the latest theoretical models in neuroscience such as Integrated Information Theory 
(IT), Global Workspace Theory, theories of recurrent/reentrant processing, or even the 
CEMI Field Theory, which suggests that consciousness arises from electromagnetic 
fields generated by neuronal brain activity. 


My conclusion is that while significant strides have been made, fundamentally 
everything still boils down to models addressing the neuronal substrate of consciousness 
without fully elucidating the how of its subjective dimension—how it arises, forms, 
functions, etc. And I believe the notion that consciousness could be non-material is by 
no means a far-fetched hypothesis. 


Dualists, who propose that consciousness represents a non-physical reality, have 
been heavily criticized because their notion leaves a gap in how the material world 
relates to and interacts with the immaterial. In recent times, they have been 
overshadowed in scientific and philosophical circles by materialists/physicalists who 
argue that consciousness can be reduced to processes and phenomena of matter. 


This is the predominant position in the field of neuroscience and academia at 
large in recent times. However, materialists also face an equally mysterious problem as 
dualists: the hard problem of consciousness, in other words, how subjective experience 
arises from material processes. 


Two perspectives are increasingly gaining traction regarding the hard problem of 
consciousness. Both represent two sides of the same coin: attempts to sidestep the hard 
problem rather than accept it as real, thus avoiding the challenging task of conceiving a 
theory that bridges physical explanations and subjective experience. 
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On one side are proponents of panpsychism, who assert that subjective 
consciousness is an inherent part of the universe itself, a property that exists universally. 
However, this stance often falters in providing a comprehensive explanation for 
subjective consciousness. It assumes that consciousness simply exists as a property of 
things, including our brains, without offering a more concrete explanation of why this is 
so. This wrongly assumes that any kind of system or entity inherently possesses this 
property, but it might be the case that only certain types of phenomena, like electrical 
brain activity, exhibit such qualities, while other material phenomena do not. Thus, if 
not everything exhibits subjective consciousness, an explanation is needed for why 
some things have consciousness and others do not, which this position fails to address. 


On the other side are those who argue that the hard problem is not actually a 
problem at all; rather, it is a linguistic fiction that distracts from the real issue: 
understanding more about brain function. The weakness of this perspective lies in 
assuming that by knowing more about the brain, the so-called hard problem will vanish. 
This stance overlooks the fact that the hard problem is indeed a real challenge. Even if 
we provide detailed explanations about factors such as the predictive or non-predictive 
nature of brain function, or the neural encoding of conscious experiences, etc., there 
remains a gap. This gap persists because all these details that can be known about the 
brain only correlate with a particular form of subjective experience. There is no 
explanation of how these mechanisms generate the subjective quality of experience 
itself — why we experience the color red, for instance. This crucial bridge is left 
unaddressed. 


We can draw an analogy by equating the phenomenal qualities of consciousness 
to the phenomenon of the self or ego, which at the neuronal level is the outcome of a 
process rather than a reality in itself with its own existence. This suggests that the 
phenomenal qualities of consciousness may be an illusion. However, this differs from 
the actual experience or sensation of having an ego, which is very real. Similarly, while 
the processing of the color red results from various brain phenomena rather than being 
an entity itself, the subjective experience of red is undeniably real, though not fully 
explained. 


That experience exists at some level of reality, and not only that, we can assert 
it's the only experience we know for certain is happening—the present moment 
experience of what we perceive around and within us. 


The expectation that the hard problem will disappear as we learn more about the 
brain is hindered by this gap, which is partly a corollary of what I term the "atomic 
notion of the brain", a fundamental property of its function that hasn't been clearly 
discussed in relation to the problem of consciousness. I extensively discuss this in my 
book Proposiciones (29), where I also develop a theoretical framework to understand 
and account for how subjective conscious experience is constituted. There, I arrive at 
two main conclusions: firstly, that subjective conscious experience refers to something 
in a sense of identity, and secondly, that this something must be a single thing, a unitary 
entity. 


Consider an object from our viewpoint—it is a representation. That 
representation is something in our consciousness, but fundamentally, it is not material, 
not the activity of neurons, not the physicochemical processes of the brain—it is 
something entirely different. 


Let's imagine touching a wall. This wall exists, we assume, as a material entity 
outside our heads. But from the virtual reality of our consciousness, when we touch that 
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wall, we aren't interacting with matter, with a physical system, but rather everything is a 
subjective experience contained within a non-material reality or dimension. 


The real world is quite different. When we touch a wall, we are actually 
experiencing interactions at the subatomic level between the electrons of the atoms that 
compose the wall and the electrons of our own skin. 


Matter is primarily composed of atoms, and atoms consist of a central nucleus of 
protons and neutrons, surrounded by electrons orbiting around the nucleus. The 
interaction between the electrons of two close surfaces is what prevents our bodies or 
any object from passing through the wall. These interactions are due to electromagnetic 
forces, specifically electrostatic repulsion between electrons. 


When we attempt to touch a wall, our hands (or any object) and the surface of 
the wall are composed of atoms whose electrons repel each other due to their negative 
charges. At the level of consciousness, of our subjective virtual reality, there exists a 
sensation of resistance or solidity that we perceive as the act of touching the wall, and 
fundamentally, this is not a material process—it exists on another plane that we cannot 
precisely identify. 


This subjective virtual reality is not neuronal activity; one thing is the 
physicochemical, biological processes of our brain, and another thing is that wall we 
observe and the sensation we feel when touching it. 


From this, we see that conscious states or mental events lack the spatiotemporal 
properties of material objects. Thoughts, sensations, and feelings have no mass, 
momentum, shape, spatial location, spatial extension, or temporal location. They do not 
seem to be particles or waves. This suggests that consciousness is neither identical to 
nor reducible to matter. 


Now, let's imagine a person touching a wall. Let's imagine we approach that 
person a bit. Let's imagine we get even closer. Let's imagine we're practically right next 
to them, almost occupying their space. What happens? We still see a person touching a 
wall, just closer. 


Now, imagine you keep getting closer, and you could do so completely, to the 
point of merging with that person and occupying their space, with your brain taking 
over theirs. Now you no longer see a person touching the wall; you are experiencing 
yourself touching that wall, with all the subjective sensations that entails. Can you 
picture it? 


What causes you to experience the sensation of touching the wall itself, rather 
than just seeing someone else do it? It's because now you are something, having merged 
with it, feeling the touch against a wall. Consciousness fundamentally embodies the 
quality of being something, in terms of identity. We have subjective experience because 
fundamentally we are something, and this fact is integrated into a subjective dimension. 


Now, what have we merged with? What element of reality do we identify with in 
terms of identity? The other person's brain? Their "soul"? Some other substance? 


This is where I discuss in my book Proposiciones (29) the "atomic notion of the 
brain" and the "problem of the unity of consciousness". Essentially, we cannot identify 
with the brain because the brain is many things at once. Imagine you are something; 
subjective consciousness is an integrated, unified dimension—it's a uniform field of 
experience. When we talk about merging with something, and consequently identifying 
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with it, we are referring to a unitary entity with another that must be the same, because 
we cannot be, in terms of identity, more than one thing at the same time. 


We cannot place ourselves in a sense of identity with multiple things because 
each thing is a distinct entity—can you see that? The brain is composed of multiple 
elements that are separate from each other, notably synapses and neuronal connections 
are distinct entities, not forming a single entity. 


Experts discuss how in the brain, "information" is integrated based on the 
"communication" between different neuronal groups. Hence, the idea of Integrated 
Information Theory of consciousness arises. However, this "communication" is discrete; 
localized changes in spatially separate elements—such that "information" in the brain is 
integrated only temporarily, not spatially. A event causes a change that cascades into 
another change elsewhere in the brain, where each area is its own universe, distinct and 
separate from the others. 


In contrast, the CEMI field theory suggests that consciousness is based on 
electromagnetic (EM) fields generated by the brain, where information is integrated 
spatially. In this case, we might say that what we identify with and are in a sense of 
identity when a person touches the wall is the electromagnetic field generated by their 
brain. 


However, the electromagnetic field is not tangible at first glance. From a 
mathematical point of view, it’s an abstract description of the influence that electric 
charges and currents exert in their surrounding space. The electromagnetic field 
comprises two main components: the electric field and the magnetic field. These fields 
interact and propagate through space as electromagnetic waves, such as light, radio 
waves, microwaves, and X-rays. Yet fundamentally, it's not a material entity in the 
sense that it's not made up of physical particles like atoms or molecules. Instead, it's a 
property of the space surrounding moving electric charges. 


In other words, there's nothing unitary and concrete, at least initially, with which 
we can identify in an electromagnetic field that could account for this sense of identity 
inherent in subjective consciousness. 


However, despite their non-physical nature in terms of mass and spatial 
occupation, EM fields could be considered physical in the sense that they exert 
measurable effects on nearby objects and charges. They possess energy and momentum, 
induce forces on charged particles, generate currents, and impact the energy states of 
atoms. Instruments like voltmeters and magnetometers are used to detect and quantify 
these fields. 


An analogy can be drawn to a boat moving across a serene lake. As the boat 
progresses, it creates ripples and waves on the water's surface that emanate outward. 
Similarly, an electric charge or current moving through space causes fluctuations in the 
electromagnetic field. This analogy illustrates how the movements of charges 
correspond to changes in the EM field, much like a boat's path affects the water's 
surface. 


The waves created by the boat affect objects around it in the water. For example, 
a nearby leaf will move as the ripples reach it. This interaction mirrors how the 
electromagnetic field, formed by the movement of charges, influences nearby charges or 
currents. Just as the water's surface responds to the boat's movement, the 
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electromagnetic field is a dynamic force that exerts changes and induces forces in its 
surroundings. 


However, one could argue that I cannot relate to (or identify with) this abstract 
sequence of events, such as the push and pull exerted by the passing boat on the leaf. 
These are distinct entities interacting, much like electromagnetic fields interact with 
each other. Unlike physical substances like matter, EM fields represent regions of space 
where electric and magnetic forces can be observed and interact. 


But even if there might be a unified aspect we can identify with in the case of 
EM fields, there are additional challenges to this viewpoint. The electromagnetic fields 
generated by neural activity are unlikely to significantly influence neural processes, 
given that brain tissue is a poor conductor and the fields are generally weak. 


Neurons operate through intricate electrochemical signals, and the suggestion 
that EM fields interact with the brain contradicts established principles of neuroscience, 
which describe how neurons and synapses function and interact. 


This contradiction would not be an issue if one were to argue that consciousness 
is merely an epiphenomenon without causal power over the brain. However, as I will 
discuss further, consciousness is integral to how the brain comprehends the world, 
suggesting it must influence the brain in a meaningful way. 


Therefore, I diverge from proposals that rely on EM-based theories of 
consciousness, asserting that EM fields do not necessarily exert a causal effect on the 
brain. Consciousness seems to emerge from brain activity, shaping the EM field rather 
than the reverse, reinforcing that agency primarily resides at the level of the brain within 
these models. 


Therefore, questioning the necessity for an additional layer of causality is 
warranted. While proponents argue that the electromagnetic (EM) field generated by the 
brain serves as the origin for verbal reports or reflections of conscious content, I contend 
that any intentionality encoded in the EM field is already deciphered by the brain. This is 
because the information and structure of the EM field depend on prior brain activity. 


It's crucial to note that no part of the brain is equipped to receive or interpret the 
specific information carried by EM fields or the corresponding neuronal firing patterns. 
Any meaningful representation of qualia or information within the EM field cannot be 
captured or processed by the brain to facilitate complex behaviors and cognition, due to 
the brain's atomic composition. 


This issue would not arise if EM fields did indeed significantly influence neuronal 
function. However, as previously mentioned, current understandings in neuroscience do 
not support meaningful interactions between EM fields and underlying neurons. 


Furthermore, if EM fields were to underpin subjective consciousness, they would 
need to possess the capacity to exert meaningful effects on the brain that align with the 
contents of consciousness—effects derived from subjective experiences. Yet, EM fields 
are governed solely by physical laws and remain uninfluenced by subjective 
consciousness, further diminishing the plausibility of such proposals. 


Thus, there is insufficient evidence to support the assertion that information 
from EM fields re-enters the brain to enable conscious reflection and the reporting of 
mental states. 
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Now, returning to the previous point regarding identification, one might 
question: "But aren't we also several things at the same time?" If we consider ourselves 
from a material-brain perspective, yes, because the brain is many things at once. 
However, from the perspective of our experience, we are a single thing. When we 
approach the person touching the wall, we have a unified experience of consciousness 
seeing a person touching the wall. This subjective experience is a unified whole, a 
unitary entity. When we try to put ourselves in that person's place from our 
consciousness and elucidate with which material aspect of that individual we should 
identify, we find that the brain (presumably the seat of consciousness) does not 
represent a single thing. 


So, conscious subjective experience refers to being something in terms of 
identity, and that something has to be a single thing, a unitary entity. There is nothing 
material in the reality of our brains, including a possible electromagnetic field generated 
by the brain, that has this unitary property. Therefore, furthermore, I consider it not only 
possible but even more feasible that consciousness represents a non-material reality that 
does have the property of being a single thing. 


How then does our brain and its processing relate to this non-material 
dimension? Well, consciousness, as that quality of virtual reality of subjective 
experience, can perfectly be an entity without a specific form, which takes on a 
particular arrangement associated with the specific organization of matter in particular 
organisms. 


My brain shapes the consciousness that I am fundamentally, and changes in the 
brain are changes experienced in consciousness. Both matter and the non-material 
dimension of consciousness have to inhabit the fabric of reality in some sense. 


Let's revisit what we've previously developed regarding Aristotle's four causes 
and their relationship to a kind of force beyond the tangible that sustains matter as its 
final cause; this force would create and shape matter. We might also consider that both 
dimensions coexist and can influence each other in a manner still unknown. 


If a traffic inspector stops me for speeding, and I explain it as "because my foot 
pressed the pedal", they would look at me perplexed and say I'm pulling their leg. The 
act of my foot pressing the pedal isn't the ultimate explanation for why I'm speeding; in 
that case, I should explain my motivation to accelerate. From a scientific standpoint, 
attempting to address consciousness with a similar naturalistic explanation parallels the 
shortcomings of absolute naturalism in explaining the existence of the tangible universe. 
Similarly, in consciousness, we observe naturalism's failure more clearly because 
discussions of a naturalistic explanation often emphasize primarily material and 
efficient causes. 


Naturalism typically seeks to understand natural phenomena in terms of physical 
and material processes, such as the laws of physics and chemistry. It often pursues 
natural explanations that can be tested empirically and observed. This approach aligns 
with modern scientific methods and frequently succeeds in explaining many aspects of 
the natural world. 


However, what Aristotle's four causes suggest is that a purely naturalistic 
explanation cannot fully comprehend a phenomenon because it neglects formal and 
final causes. 


That there might be another immaterial dimension that is the seat of qualia, and 
that is connected to the final cause of consciousness (as we will see later), may not be a 
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very satisfying answer to criticisms of dualism. Nevertheless, it is, in my view, more 
satisfying than the physicalist perspective of subjective experience or the idea of 
consciousness panpsychism. Therefore, for now, I consider it a more accurate path 
towards truth. 


If there exists a non-physical dimension of consciousness that concrete matter, 
centered in the individual, shapes in a particular way, we might ask whether this 
consciousness continues to exist beyond the specific existence of the person. Could this 
dimension represent a possible intelligent creator? 


In Mahayana Buddhism, one of the major branches of Buddhism, reincarnation 
is recognized as a process where consciousness persists after death. However, this 
consciousness is not seen as an unchanging entity that travels from one life to another. 
Instead, it is understood that consciousness develops and changes constantly throughout 
countless lives in the cycle of samsara (the cycle of birth, death, and rebirth). 


Mahayana, like other Buddhist traditions, describes a human being as a 
combination of five aggregates: physical form, sensations, perceptions, mental 
formations, and consciousness. Consciousness is just one of these aggregates and, 
together with the other four, contributes to constructing an individual's experience. 


This perspective can be integrated with the idea of consciousness as a non- 
material entity that continues to exist but is no longer identical to the individual 
manifestation of a specific life. The person we are is shaped by a combination of factors 
where our particular brain necessarily plays a role. 


Following this perspective, we are consciousness in a sense of identity. Thus, 
when our body dies, we could continue as consciousness—an awareness that likely 
always exists in a non-physical realm, adopting forms distinct from our particular 
existence. 


Since we are unfamiliar with the properties of this non-material dimension, and 
fundamentally, it remains a speculative proposal, we do not know if this dimension may 
or may not be connected with everything else, with the rest of consciousnesses, and 
with a divine consciousness of a possible creator. However, we could entertain the idea 
that it could be so. 


As we highlighted, in Aristotle's philosophy, causality is a fundamental concept 
and plays a central role in his understanding of the natural world and the principles of 
explaining things, providing a framework for understanding why events occur and how 
entities come to exist. While we have already discussed the efficient and final cause, 
let's briefly address, with a bit more detail, these four causes and their relation to the 
brain and consciousness: 


1) The Material Cause (causa materialis): this cause refers to the physical 
substance or material of which an object is composed. In other words, it is the stuff 
something is made of. For example, the material cause of a wooden table is the wood 
itself; 2) The Formal Cause (causa formalis): this cause concerns the essential 
characteristics or form that give an object its identity. It is the plan or design that defines 
what something is. In the case of a table, the formal cause includes the specific shape, 
size, and structure that make it a table; 3) The Efficient Cause (causa efficiens): This 
cause deals with the agent or force responsible for bringing an object into existence or 
causing a change in it. It is the active cause, the one that produces the effect. In the 
context of a table, the efficient cause could be the carpenter who builds it; 4) The Final 
Cause (causa finalis): this cause is related to the purpose or end for which an object 
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exists or an action is performed. It answers the question of why something is the way it 
is or why a particular event occurred. In the case of a table, the ultimate cause could be 
providing a surface to place objects on. 


It's important to understand that Aristotle's concept of causality had a profound 
influence on Western philosophy and science for centuries. However, as we've 
highlighted, modern science, possibly to the detriment of a more holistic, broad, 
philosophical, and spiritual understanding of the world, especially since the rise of 
mechanistic views in the 17th century, has focused primarily on efficient causality 
(cause and effect relationships) and material causality (understanding the physical 
components of phenomena). This has largely sidelined formal and final causes as 
explanatory principles. 


This trend may have been exacerbated by the development of evolutionary 
theory, which explains that although organisms appear designed and their features seem 
purposeful in adapting to their environment, the reality is quite the opposite. It's thanks 
to a quality that made them better adapted to their surroundings that they survived and, 
over time, evolved into a wide variety of organisms. 


It's not that a green-colored insect has that color to blend into the grass and avoid 
being eaten; the color isn't there for a deliberate purpose. Instead, insects that randomly 
developed a green color avoided being eaten when on green grass, which allowed them 
to reproduce and pass on that variation. Green insects landing on brown, withered grass 
have died because they were caught, which is why we don't see them there. This is 
natural selection. 


Fundamentally, we've lost sight of a more comprehensive view of causality, but 
perhaps we can reintroduce it from a philosophical and spiritual perspective. There are 
aspects that warrant a different perspective from the materialistic and mechanistic 
views, as these two alone fail to explain everything. 


Aristotle argued that the four causes were necessary to fully understand any 
phenomenon. He maintained that merely identifying the material and efficient causes of 
something wasn't enough; one also needed to grasp its form and purpose (formal and 
final causes) to truly grasp its essence. 


If we undertake the exercise of applying Aristotle's four causes to our conscious 
mind, what could we say? In the context of conscious experiences, the "material cause" 
might be considered the physical and biological substrate that allows consciousness to 
emerge. This could include the neural networks and brain structures that underlie our 
mental processes. 


The "formal cause" of conscious experiences could be understood as the specific 
patterns, structures, and organization of brain states. This encompasses the way our 
thoughts, perceptions, and emotions are structured and organized in the brain to form a 
coherent conscious experience. 


The "efficient cause" would refer to the processes and mechanisms that generate 
and regulate these experiences. This might include the activities of neurons, interactions 
among various brain regions, and the functioning of sensory organs, all of which 
contribute to the part of our brain activity that we are conscious of. 


However, we must also understand that we are not aware of most of the activity 
occurring in our brain, including activity in our motor cortex, for example. We become 
aware of the outcomes of that activity. We experience the intention to move, the 
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movement itself, and the sensory feedback from our actions. These experiences are 
typically what we are conscious of, rather than the underlying neural processes. 


This makes sense if we assume that our consciousness is selective and highly 
filtered, as being aware of all this information would be overwhelming and practically 
impossible to act upon. In this sense, we could say that consciousness evolved as a way 
to focus on the most relevant and important information for our survival and decision- 
making. Many of our actions are automatic and do not require conscious thought. The 
motor cortex controls many of these automatic movements, such as walking or 
maintaining posture. Consciousness is typically reserved for tasks that require more 
complex decision-making and problem-solving. 


We have limited attentional resources. Our consciousness is like a spotlight that 
can only focus on a small part of our experiences at any given moment. We cannot be 
aware of everything happening in our brain simultaneously. 


This brings us to the notion of purpose, Aristotle's "final cause", which in the 
realm of conscious experiences relates to the purpose or intention behind our subjective 
mental states. For example, some might argue that the final cause of conscious 
experiences is to help us navigate the world, make decisions, or derive meaning from 
our existence, which in turn has contributed to our survival and adaptation to the world. 


One could then argue that the purpose of consciousness is that it is the only 
possible seat for complex phenomena, and therefore, consciousness had to evolve from 
the brain to maintain and support these complex manifestations that are so crucial to our 
lives. 


However, this might be considered from the perspective of the efficient cause, 
which is somewhat different from saying that organisms require the subjective sensation 
of experience. Many organisms feel as we do and, very likely, also experience the 
subjective quality of being conscious of something, but not all are aware of things in the 
same way that we are, such as when we hold complex abstractions. Nevertheless, in any 
case, subjective experience is present, and there is no direct purpose that we can 
comprehend from a purely material perspective, although we will delve into the 
subtleties of this in the following pages. 


With the advent of artificial intelligence, we can observe how computers 
perform complex tasks without any apparent awareness of what they are doing. Could 
we be very complex beings doing everything without a conscious subjective experience 
of it, or is it that without subjective consciousness, it wouldn't be possible? 


Beauty, poetry, music, love, companionship, compassion, friendship, and so 
on—all these manifestations require an almost instantaneous, holistic understanding. 
They encompass many things at once, unlike the serial processing that computers have 
relied on for decades. Modern computers and artificial intelligence can do excellent 
poetry, but they cannot feel the poetry, and this lack of feeling means they do not truly 
understand it. There is no conscious meaning behind it. 


The topic of consciousness becomes even more mysterious when we notice that 
if we appreciate a beautiful sunset, a lovely melody, or a painting, we can express 
something about it; we can say it is beautiful. From a physicalist perspective, this would 
mean that there is a part of the brain, or many interconnected parts, that would have to 
account for the subjective quality of the experience, not just process it in a material or 
computational way. These brain parts would, in turn, need to be connected to the brain's 
speech centers to articulate that it is beautiful. 
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A part or parts of the brain are holding the quality of being beautiful, and yet, the 
real beauty of contemplating a sunset is not in the brain's chemistry or in the activity of 
neurons; it lies in the subjective quality of the experience, in the virtual and immaterial 
aspect of the mind. However, through a material process, the brain can indeed say that 
something is beautiful. 


This is fascinating and only adds to the difficulty of the hard problem. The truth 
is that this is how our brains work. If we remain on the material level, our brains 
essentially function like in David Chalmers’ thought experiment of zombies; they are, in 
fact, a reality because the material world must sustain these kinds of possibilities for, in 
the non-material dimension of things, matter to give shape to consciousness, as I have 
stated. 


The same goes if we say that we act for reward; on a fundamental level, we 
function this way because of the biological structure of our brain, which is organized in 
a certain way and where there are processes and networks associated with reward. But 
while this is true on a certain level, as we will see, it does not tell the whole story. It 
seems that something is missing for us to have a comprehensive understanding of how 
we act. 


From a purely physicalist point of view, if the brain can say that something is 
beautiful, this scenario implies that the brain must, to some extent, experience the 
subjective. But how could this be achieved? For example, the region of the cerebral 
cortex responsible for processing the perception of the color red would need to transmit 
this subjective quality to another brain region that receives it, and finally, communicate 
it to the cortex responsible for language processing to express that we are seeing 
something red. 


However, the brain cannot really "become conscious " or have direct knowledge 
of a particular experience. This phenomenon is also a consequence of the "atomic 
notion of the brain" that I develop in my work Proposiciones (29). 


Intuitively, we might think that the subjective experience must somehow be 
recorded by the brain for us to reflect on it, that there must be a transition from the 
subjective—sometimes referred to as the mental—towards the cerebral, that is, the 
biophysical-chemical. 


However, this is impossible. Nothing in brain activity is transmitted in such a 
way that the brain can perceive what a neuronal pattern is representing, such as the 
perception of an object. Instead, each neuronal pattern activates other patterns, each of 
which constitutes a world in itself, so to speak. This dynamic prevents a subjective 
experience from being captured or perceived as such by the brain, making it difficult to 
explain many mental phenomena based exclusively on brain processes; we need a 
conscious dimension that we can hardly attribute solely to matter. 


The perception of the color red in a specific region of the brain is not transmitted 
to the areas related to language; rather, one thing simply triggers the other without the 
need for an additional entity to represent the subjective experience of the color red and 
to backtrack to activate neuronal patterns when the patterns in the visual sensory cortex 
can and do effectively activate other patterns. 


Let's highlight an essential aspect: we cannot directly talk about a specific quale, 
but we can only reflect on various qualia. We cannot offer a complete description of the 
color red in itself, just as a neuronal pattern representing that color is merely activated 
and associated with other patterns. We can link red with other things in the same way 
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that this neuronal pattern related to red is activated together with other patterns and 
associated with them. 


As [ also argue in Proposiciones, subjective experience retains the relationships 
that the brain establishes based on the perception of reality. This implies that we can 
consciously relate the qualia associated with something, just as we can describe the 
various components of an object. However, in the end, we cannot address the "minimal" 
subjective qualities of that object, such as its color. 


We have the ability to relate a perception to other elements, which facilitates 
reflection. Ultimately, this translates into the question of why we experience something 
in a certain way. It does not seem necessary to postulate an identity with neuronal 
activity to explain our reflection on subjective experience, without delving into the 
debate on whether such an identity is feasible (the problem of the unity of our identity 
as consciousness, which I also address in Proposiciones). 


In this way, subjective experience and our reflection on it do indeed reflect brain 
function and its fundamental nature. This suggests that it is possible to trace reflection 
on subjective experience in terms of brain activity, that is, within this level. Therefore, 
although qualia are indeed related to electrical activity or possibly to a non-physical 
entity, it would seem that we could continue using the same terms and reflecting on 
subjective experience and its explanation, even if we place ourselves at another level or, 
more precisely, with a different perspective in terms of our identity (which implies that 
qualia may indeed not necessarily be identical to neuronal activity). 


When we reflect on subjective experience, we can trace the corresponding brain 
activity almost on a one-to-one basis. If subjective consciousness exists on a non- 
physical plane, the brain shapes it, placing us in a parallel world, so to speak, where we 
are subject to brain changes. The concept of "red" is not transmitted within the brain; 
the neural pattern associated with it simply activates other brain areas, such as those 
related to language. Similarly, in our subjective consciousness, we can't describe "red"; 
it just arises, and all we can say 1s that it is red. 


However, can you see the problem and what’s missing in this description of 
consciousness? As we mentioned earlier, intuitively, we might think that subjective 
experience must somehow be recorded by the brain for us to reflect on it. There must be 
a transition from the subjective—sometimes referred to as the mental—to the cerebral, 
meaning the biophysical-chemical realm. However, this transition is impossible due to 
the atomic nature of the brain. For this reason, something crucial is missing, despite our 
ability to trace and establish parallels between our subjective reflection and brain 
activity. 


The problem is that the subjective quality of experience is additional non- 
physical information, which also influences our behavior and is crucial for our lives. 
The release of dopamine in certain brain regions is not enough to understand reward and 
pleasant sensations; the brain does not comprehend this—it just activates. The release of 
dopamine and the cascade of neural activity is the material phenomenon that encodes 
and shapes the subjective experience of reward, but this experience exists on another 
level, probably a non-physical one. 


And here lies the crucial insight: the only reason we would want to do something 
that gives us a sense of reward is because there is a subjective feeling of reward. This is 
additional information that the brain does not possess. If the reward were merely the 
release of dopamine and the subsequent neural activity, the brain would have no way of 
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knowing, even based on neuronal activity, its patterns, and connections, that this is what 
it should seek and encourage, rather than something else. The same applies to the brain 
activity that encodes suffering and pain—subjective qualities that inform us about what 
is unpleasant. 


This leads us to understand that what the brain does is to leverage a non-physical 
reality (which might be part of the non-material final cause of the universe itself) to 
inform living organisms and enhance their adaptation to the environment. From this 
perspective, there are indeed things that Chalmers' zombies or artificial intelligence 
systems cannot do, such as integrating emotional information with sensory experiences 
to guide behavior. 


Artificial intelligence cannot act based on a subjective quality; it only does what 
it is programmed to do. Its “intention” or claim that an image is beautiful does not stem 
from an understanding akin to our consciousness. It tells us that an image is beautiful 
because it is the best response given its training set, but it does not know what beauty is; 
it cannot feel it. 


This brings us to another issue, which in turn refers back to Chapter 7. While the 
brain shapes the subjective quality of consciousness that resides on a non-physical 
plane, this immaterial plane must, logically, influence brain activity again for the 
additional information from our subjective consciousness to have any impact on our 
behavior. This leads to another problem: how does this bridge between the physical and 
non-physical occur? This is a very old problem from the dualist perspective. The point 
is that if consciousness exists in this way, it prompts us to rethink the deterministic 
conception of our consciousness and to consider the possibility of a more radical form 
of free will, which is practically absent from today's scientific, and more specifically, 
neuroscientific, view. 


If we understand that the non-physical dimension is by nature uncaused, non- 
spatial, and outside of time—although it can encode time through our brains, which 
shape consciousness—then there is a field of action and determination that flows from 
consciousness to the physical plane. In this sense, it is our being, what we most 
genuinely are in terms of identity, which is consciousness, that causes certain things in 
the concrete physical plane of our body, and thus, our lives. While reality shapes us and 
we depend on the influx of content that the brain captures and encodes, we have a space 
of free will in the immaterial plane of consciousness. 


An interesting phenomenon here is blindsight. Blindsight is a fascinating 
neurological phenomenon where individuals who are functionally blind due to damage 
to the primary visual cortex of their brains can still demonstrate some degree of visual 
perception without consciously experiencing it. In other words, these individuals can 
process visual information at a subconscious or non-conscious level. 


Patients with blindsight can perform actions such as correctly turning an 
envelope and placing it in a box positioned either vertically or horizontally, even though 
they cannot consciously perceive the orientation of the box in space. It is argued that the 
dorsal visual stream, which processes information related to the spatial orientation of 
objects and influences arm movement, functions like a reflex, with ongoing information 
that isn't retained (no memory). Once the information disappears, it cannot be used for 
other processes (Milner, A.D. & Goodale, M. A. (1995). The Visual Brain In Action. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press). 
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I would argue that memory supports the persistence of the consciousness 
(qualia) of a perceived object, but it is not the only element. More fundamentally, it is 
the very existence of the subjective awareness of the object, which we can report, that 
distinguishes between a mere reflex and more complex behaviors and choices, such as 
abstract thought. Without subjective awareness, without qualia, an organism cannot 
achieve much in terms of complex behaviors. 


We will revisit this aspect later, but first, I would like to take these 
considerations to a more intriguing and speculative terrain. There has been 
accumulating research over the years that challenges the conventional idea that 
consciousness is exclusively linked to the brain. There is evidence of conscious 
experiences during states of apparent brain inactivity, suggesting that consciousness 
could exist under certain conditions independently of the brain. This prompts us to 
rethink even more fundamentally the nature of consciousness, as we have been 
discussing, and its relationship with the universe. 


For example, the study conducted by Pim Van Lommel (Van Lommel, P., Van 
Wees, R., Meyers, V., & Elfferich, I. (2001). Near-death experience in survivors of 
cardiac arrest: a prospective study in the Netherlands. The Lancet, 358(9298), 2039- 
2045) challenges the predominant concept that consciousness is exclusively a product of 
the brain. Van Lommel presents evidence of patients who experienced near-death 
experiences (NDEs) during periods of clinical death, characterized by the absence of 
cortical brain activity (flat EEG) and brainstem functions such as the corneal reflex and 
gag reflex. These patients reported clear consciousness, memories, emotions, self- 
identity, and perception from an out-of-body perspective, suggesting that consciousness 
can exist independently of normal brain function. He cites cases, including one during 
brain surgery with a flat EEG and complete brain “shutdown", where NDEs were 
reported and verified, thus contradicting the idea that all experiences are exclusively 
mediated by the brain. This challenges the exclusively materialist perspective, 
suggesting that consciousness transcends brain activity and cannot be solely explained 
by neurobiology. 


Without a doubt, we must approach these results with caution before we can 
claim they effectively represent evidence of consciousness independent of the brain. 
There are undoubtedly methodological limitations, such as the reliance on self-reported 
NDEs without a control group, which potentially introduces bias. Additionally, the 
findings need to be replicated, among other factors. 


Despite this, there are other studies that provide more evidence, though not 
definitive. For example, the AWARE (AWAreness during REsuscitation) studies were a 
series of research projects conducted by Dr. Sam Parnia and his colleagues in an attempt 
to investigate near-death experiences during cardiac arrest. These studies aimed to 
explore the phenomenon of consciousness and subjective experiences when a person's 
heart stops, and they are clinically dead before being resuscitated (Study I: 
https://pubmed.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/25301715/; Study II: 
https://pubmed.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/37423492/). These studies revealed that a significant 
number of cardiac arrest survivors who reported near-death experiences had very 
limited or no brain activity during the time of their experiences. 


Another example is the work of Dr. Bruce Greyson, a prominent figure in the 
field of near-death experience research, who has spent decades studying these 
experiences and has significantly contributed to their understanding through his own 
research and collaborations with other scientists. You can find academic publications of 
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his work on the website of the Division of Perceptual Studies at the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine in the United States: 
https://tinyurl.com/BruceGreysonResearch). 


So, considering the criticism applicable to these types of studies, the point is that 
evidence has been accumulating over the years with repeated experiences of very 
similar patterns. This is a fairly consistent phenomenon, making significant distortions 
in subjective reports unlikely. We must accept that it is a real phenomenon, though we 
could argue that it is produced by the brain's malfunctioning. The point is that these 
experiences are cognitively demanding, requiring higher cortical functioning, and yet 
they seem to occur in the absence of significant or measurable brain activity, even with 
highly compromised mid and basal brain structures. 


The sum of all these factors makes these experiences and data inconsistent with 
current theories of consciousness as an exclusively brain-based phenomenon. 


Later, in response to a skeptic (Van Lommel, P. (2005). A Reply to Shermer 
Medical Evidence for NDEs. Retrieved from: www.nderf.org), Van Lommel argues, 
drawing an analogy between how electromagnetic fields transmit information in devices 
like televisions and radios and how our brains might interact with consciousness. He 
suggests that our brains function as receivers and transmitters of consciousness, with 
electromagnetic fields serving as carriers of information. 


Just as a television receives electromagnetic waves and transforms them into 
images and sound, our brains receive consciousness from these fields and translate it 
into our "waking consciousness". This perspective suggests that consciousness, 
including memories and emotions, exists as electrical and magnetic fields around us, but 
our brains are necessary to bring this consciousness into our waking awareness. 


So, as the author indicates, we need a functioning brain to receive our 
consciousness in our waking consciousness. And as soon as brain function is lost, such 
as in clinical death or brain death with iso-electricity on the EEG, memories and 
consciousness still exist, but the capacity for reception is lost. People can experience 
their consciousness outside their bodies, with the possibility of perception, attention, 
well-structured thought processes, memories, and emotions. They can also experience 
their consciousness in a dimension where the past, present, and future exist 
simultaneously, without concrete time or space, and these experiences can occur as soon 
as attention is directed towards them (life review and preview). Sometimes, they even 
come into contact with the "fields of consciousness" of deceased relatives. They can 
then experience a conscious return to their bodies. 


In this way, he argues that experiences like near-death experiences support the 
idea that consciousness is not exclusively produced by the brain since people report 
vivid conscious experiences even when their brains show no activity. This perspective 
suggests that consciousness is not limited to the physical brain and can exist 
independently, potentially transcending time and space. 


However, while this analogy is illustrative, I wouldn't necessarily say it is so. 
First of all, I would say that the brain and brain activity shape consciousness, as the 
evidence showing, for example, how certain sensory aspects are related to specific 
neural groups and not others, is solid. 


And if subjective consciousness is ultimately a non-physical entity that could 
perhaps remain after the cessation of brain activity, as might be the case in near-death 
experiences reported by some people, following what we have developed, this would 
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imply that there are moments when, for some reason, we can access a consciousness 
disconnected from the physical body. 


If near-death experiences are indeed evidence of a consciousness independent of 
the brain, this occurs very rarely. Now, this brings us greater problems, such as how the 
non-physical could interact with the physical, given that this consciousness, in the 
absence of significant brain activity, generates memories that can later be reported, 
leading us to the age-old problem of dualistic conception, as we mentioned earlier. 


Now, if we go back to the concept of final causes and the possible role of an 
entity like God, we assume that the non-physical, non-spatial, and timeless have 
influence and action over the physical (even to the point of creating the physical). This 
suggests that such an influence could indeed exist. However, throughout our lives, 
consciousness 1s closely tied to brain activity, with each manifestation of consciousness 
we subjectively experience, known as qualia, depending on specific brain activity. At 
the same time, if consciousness has the role of providing additional information that the 
brain cannot comprehend—what is subjective—then, in the normal and correct 
functioning of our brain and mind, there must be a way for the non-physical to inform 
(cause or determine) the physical brain. 


The truth is that, naturally, if we assume that brain activity shapes non-material 
consciousness, we are assuming an influence of the physical on the non-physical. 
Therefore, it is inconsistent to exclude the possibility that the non-physical affects the 
physical. We must understand that there is a constant back-and-forth interaction in how 
our consciousness functions and its relationship with the brain. 


Without subjective consciousness integrated into our brain and body, complex 
behaviors, and the understanding of our emotions and sensations and how to connect 
them with sensory perceptions, all become impossible. We cannot know why we seek 
rewards and well-being, why these are attractive and not some other neural pattern. 


When there is neuronal activity linked to suffering or pain, to say that this 
simply connects and activates motor schemes urging us to move away or fight, without 
a deep understanding of pain and suffering, makes no sense. The crucial information for 
planning our behavior is precisely the subjective quality of the experience of pain and 
suffering; otherwise, we would be talking about an automatic unconscious impulse. If I 
decide with all my might to leave my hand in the flame, I do so because I understand it 
hurts, I understand I want to make a point about pain and its subjective quality. If this 
were not the case, my brain would simply move my hand away without understanding 
why, and nothing could force me to want to put my hand back in the flame. 


As we mentioned in Chapter 7, when we try to remember something, we don’t 
know exactly how we do it. We know we want to recall a specific word, and then, as if 
by magic, the word emerges into our consciousness. This could very well be an example 
of the level of consciousness causing an effect in the unconscious brain system. The 
spontaneous emergence of an intention or the experience of wanting something specific 
and acting on it could be examples of how free will might appear at the level of our 
consciousness, rather than evidence of its absence. 


Fundamentally, how does the brain "know" once the word emerges, if it is 
indeed the one we were looking for? When we try to remember a word, many similar 
ones often come up, but we know they are not the one we are seeking. When the sought- 
after word emerges, we recognize it. Yes, the brain might associate a word with the 
image of an object, for example, or with the semantic network that encodes a concept 
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about a particular object, but how does the brain know that the word that comes up 
associated with the object is indeed the name of the object and not another? 


The meaning of language, while supported by a complex network of brain 
processing, seems to be ultimately possible only thanks to the existence of subjective 
consciousness, because truly understanding it requires this. It is in subjective 
consciousness where we can verify that the word that emerged in our consciousness is 
indeed the one we were looking for and not one of the other similar ones that came up. 


Thus, the current understanding of language by artificial intelligences resembles 
more the thought experiment of the Chinese Room (Searle, J. R. (1980). Minds, Brains, 
and Programs. Behavioral and Brain Sciences, 3(3), 417-424). In this experiment, the 
idea is presented that someone who does not speak Chinese is locked in a room and 
receives instructions in Chinese but does not understand the language at all. However, 
they have access to a large number of books containing detailed rules on how to 
combine Chinese symbols in response to the instructions they receive. By following 
these rules, the person can produce seemingly coherent responses in Chinese despite 
their complete lack of real understanding of the language. 


The paradox lies in the question of whether the person inside the room really 
understands Chinese or is simply following mechanical rules without true 
comprehension. Searle argues that this situation is analogous to how computers function 
in strong artificial intelligence: they can process information and produce seemingly 
intelligent responses without having genuine understanding or consciousness. 


The point to note is that even the brain, from a purely physicalist perspective, 
cannot understand language and grasp meaning; this can only occur with the assistance 
of subjective consciousness, which has a non-physical nature. 


Now, if we consider that our identity is rooted in consciousness, this could well 
represent our ego in its essence when we expand and integrate this concept into these 
developments. While the ego as commonly thought is the result of many processes, 
consciousness itself is what we are. If our ego, in its most fundamental sense, is 
consciousness, it could genuinely exist as a particular entity. 


Clearly, our thoughts are determined, and having a consciousness with free will 
does not negate the fact that thoughts seem to be genuinely generated by our 
consciousness or ego, even if they result from determined brain processes beyond our 
control. The key is that, unlike a view where this immaterial consciousness with free 
will does not exist, here we have the power to understand what is happening and decide 
from an uncaused, immaterial plane within our consciousness how to guide our brain 
and behavior based on the information we have. 


Therefore, I would argue that consciousness is a non-physical entity linked to the 
specific organism that shapes it, perhaps through a mechanism in which the brain acts as 
an intermediary. Consciousness itself could thus be a fundamental aspect of existence 
containing information beyond our tangible and concrete lives, possibly in a field of 
existence "beyond". 


If we argue that the universe itself had a beginning, this origin comes from a 
non-material, timeless, and non-spatial field, which could, in a sense, be a form of 
consciousness. 


These topics, as I mentioned at the beginning of these final chapters, are highly 
speculative. However, we should approach them with an open mind and rational 
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investigation, studying these phenomena deeply and thoroughly for many years before 
reaching a solid conclusion. 


So, what is truly the "final cause" of qualia, the subjective quality of our 
conscious experience? I believe the notion of being created in the image of God makes 
more sense when we consider the immaterial dimension of subjective consciousness. 


The subjective and immaterial quality of experience seems closer to the domain 
of an intelligent force beyond the known, an immaterial quality that allows life to 
experience itself to the fullest. 


Chalmers' zombies can only say "this is beautiful" if there is a force perceiving 
beauty that commands them to say so, or like artificial intelligence, if they have been 
programmed to say it (AI learns from human words linked to conscious subjective 
experiences). These zombies never actually experience the subjective quality of beauty. 


Just as the universe is not merely a pair of inert lines in a drawing but an 
incredibly complex and detailed saga, in the same way, the inner life of living beings 
did not turn out empty or lifeless from the perspective of subjective experience. Instead, 
it is full of colors, flavors, and sensations that organize into beauty, poetry, music, love, 
happiness, well-being, and much more. While perhaps a speculative assertion, this could 
be another factor suggesting a divine order and creation. 
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A wise person 


Under a hat, I eryoy the shade, I am still alive. 


Basho 


The great pillars of enlightenment 


We have reached the end of this work and we must take with us a final 


condensation of one of the most important elements that has been a central theme of this 
book: the notion of enlightenment. 


As we have seen, enlightenment is above all an experience or a way of being 


that transcends concepts and ideas as such. It is a shift in consciousness. However, we 
must understand its logic and the elements that constitute it, which have been addressed 
throughout the various chapters. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


If we were to list them, they would be as follows: 


The matrix of concepts and the mental world - Our beliefs and thoughts are not 
truths; they are, first and foremost, mental events. We are not these elements or 
others such as emotions, which leads us to the second point. 


There is no center or ego in experience - Everything we experience is just 
another element of consciousness. 


The true nature of our being is consciousness itself - Realizing this is the 
essence of mindfulness practice. In addition to the previous point, we would say: 
be with the experience before thinking about it. 


Genuine experience is decentralized - This understanding allows us to grasp the 
uncontrolled emergence of experience, leading us to truly comprehend the value 
of responsibility and letting go, following the natural course of things, and 
acting according to the best of our abilities, as everything happens on its own. 


The vastness and mystery of the universe - The corollary to this is the 
importance of humility and re-evaluation of what is important in our lives, 
opening ourselves to the possibility of divinity and the transcendent. 


The value of skepticism, rationality, and compassion - Given the matrix and 
slippery nature of truth, the optimal step is to embrace skepticism as an 
epistemological attitude, recognizing our fallibility, and ethically, to be kind to 
errors, difficulties, and human suffering, both in ourselves and others, because 
ultimately, we are not perfect and everyone suffers. 


Flowing with life - This means understanding that the intelligence of our 
spontaneous nature, the natural flow of our life by itself, is infinitely wiser than 
the products of our consciousness—our thoughts, beliefs, and interpretations of 
the world. It is also a call to trust in life, in the life process, and to understand 
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that fundamentally, we have what we need to live, and a significant part of our 
spiritual process is to return to the origin, to life itself. 


The pillars of enlightenment require their own meditation; that is, we need to 
meditate on them to understand their implications. Who gets offended by an insult if 
there is no ego? Who is “elevated” by prestige? Where is status outside the matrix of the 
mind? What truly matters when we understand that all our creations will eventually 
disappear? And so on. Let us meditate on the various ramifications. 


A look at what has been developed 


Any attempt to classify what a wise person would be like is itself unwise. As we 
have developed throughout this work, there is a difference between the concepts we 
have of existence and how reality genuinely is. Wisdom arises from direct experience 
with its dynamic and impermanent quality. 


So instead, let’s revisit some of the various themes we’ve developed throughout 
this work, and perhaps there we can gain a more comprehensive and flexible vision. 


We talked about radical well-being, about the place in consciousness that is 
unconditioned by thoughts and emotions, about recognizing that when thoughts arise, 
they are simply thoughts. 


We have discussed letting go of the conscious self, merging with the dynamic of 
the world (wu wei — the world acts through us, things express themselves), and not 
perceiving things in terms of wanting this or rejecting that, understanding that the world 
in its entirety is part of our being. 


We have talked about non-duality. About transferring the meditative quality to a 
way of being in the world, living day-to-day unconcerned with deadlines, limits, work, 
projects, and goals. Enjoying these things, but understanding that their realization or not 
is ultimately fleeting and irrelevant, for life is an end in itself, not a mechanism 
subordinated to an ephemeral future. 


We spoke about reconnecting our mind daily with the important things, with 
nature, with those things that we truly enjoy and that bring us happiness. Also, about 
expecting nothing, not even having at any given moment the mindset of radical well- 
being, to avoid falling into the trap of constant thinking. 


We have talked about the rigid person, and how reality is too complex for our 
linear and simple ways of thinking, and the implications this has for how we conceive 
existence. 


We have discussed how we misinterpret facts by overestimating our ego, the 
importance of de-emphasizing the self, and making the conscious, repeated effort to 
recognize that the self is something of dubious independent existence. Instead of egos in 
the world, there are processes and events, patterns of emerging consciousness. 


We have spoken about understanding gratitude and cultivating the practices of 
meditation, kindness, and compassion. 


We talked about how experience is a great mystery, something we cannot fully 
articulate, and the importance of shifting from the conceptual to the experiential. 
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Reaching that space of consciousness where there is no ego, where everything arises 
and fades away on its own. 


We discussed the interconnectedness of people, and how what one puts into their 
body affects more than just oneself. Caring for oneself or others is not a dichotomy but 
part of an integrated whole. 


We have talked about the self versus others, and others versus the self. A group 
is nothing without the individuals that form it, and yet everything an individual is comes 
about in relation to others. 


We have discussed personal responsibility and the quality of conscious 
experience, noting that even within the framework of determinism, we can change. 


We have considered how meditation can help us transcend hatred towards 
others, and how it helps us understand the impermanence of this and other feelings. 


We talked about the role goals play in our lives, such as colonizing space, 
eradicating diseases, creating a prosperous world, or increasing our knowledge. These 
are grand goals, but we enjoy them to the extent that we understand the insignificance of 
things. Much of technological advancement is superfluous or misused. We are better off 
living a simpler life regarding technology and using its resources and provisions for 
concrete, truly useful purposes. 


We have discussed the value of altruism and the importance of generosity, 
kindness, and compassion, and how understanding the ephemeral nature of things helps 
us make the most of our lives. 


Finally, we talked about the spiritual dimension, the divine, and our 
consciousness as a bridge between the material and the immaterial. We cannot ignore, 
neglect, or abandon this dimension of our lives, and we should cultivate a greater 
understanding of it through rationality. 
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